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PREFACE. 



The concluaioQ whicli I bare undertaken to maintain in 
the ensning pages Las not been hastily adopted. It is a 
result of the gradual triumph of what has seemed to me 
preponderant evidence over an earKer belief. For years 
I clung tenaciously to the opinion, that the most spiritual 
of the gospels must be of apostolic origin. Twice I read 
through the "Probabilia" of Bretsclmeider, and the con- 
viction still remained that, in the choice of difficulties which 
he has so forcibly stated, more tmth would be lost by 
the admission than by the rejection of his theory. On 
investigating, however, more thoroughly the origin of the 
contents of our Kew Testament, I found bow impossible 
it was, in every case but that of Paul, to establish satis- 
factory evidence of direct personal authorship : and I came 
at length to the full persuasion, that the one point of 
importmice to ascertain respecting any particular book, waa 
simply this J— that, whoever might have written it, it be- 
longed to the first age, while t^e primitive inspiration was 
still clear and strong, — and that it could be regarded aa a 
genuine expression of the faith and feeling which then 
prevailed. Not till I had decidedly embraced this view, 
was my mind open to admit the just inference Irom on- 
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deniable premiseSj and prepared to accept a legitimate result 
of honest criticiflm, withont feeling that I had thereby re- 
linqniehed -what the diatinctest voice of my inward being 
assured me moat still be spiritual truth, I rested therefore 
in the general conclusion, that evidence of the immediate 
and poweifol action of the Divine Spirit ia the apostolic 
age, -was a matter of iofinitely greater moment than the 
question of the personality of any of its human agents. 

The literature of this controversy respecting the Fourth 
Gospel has ahready become volnminous, especially in Ger- 
many. I do not profess te have made myself master of the 
whole of it ; though it Trill be seen, that I am not un- 
acquainted with what has been contributed by some of the 
most eminent Scholars to its elucidation. In particular I 
have derived great assistance from the learned researches of 
Hilgenfeld on the Paschal question. But what I wished, 
without attempting to compare and combine the divergent 
theories of others, was to examine anew for myself the ancient 
testimonies on which they have founded them; in order to 
arrive, if possible, &om personal investigation, at an in- 
dependent concluBion. While enga^d in this inquiry, I 
was unwilling to distract my attention by taking into view 
the bearing of contemporary researches in ihe same Beldj 
and this must ■ plead my excuse for omitting to notice some 
works which have recently appeared, both in this country 
and on the continent, by men whose names entitle what- 
ever they write te respectful consideration. K our con- 
clusioaa should prove eubstantiaUy identical, they will have 
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more weight, as coming from independent witnesses. If 
they differ, they will help to correct and modify each other. 

From the nature of the present investigation, I have 
to ask the reader's indulgence for a frequent citation of 
original authorities which may be felt wearisome, and even 
look pedantic. Bat the question is one which can only be 
settled by a direct appeal to the statements of ancient 
writers ; and if those writers are quoted at aU, they most be 
quoted in the language in which they wrote, as the appli- 
cability of a citation to the point at issue will often depend 
on the rendering of words, and the construction of phrases, 
which the supporter of a theory is always liable to the so8- 
picion, and even open nnconsciouBly to the temptation, of 
attempting to wrest from their proper meaning to his own 
purpose. Those who are best qualified to form a judgment 
on the case, will wish to have tiie whole evidence set before 
them at once. Here references, however exact, would have 
subjected them to an unreasonable expenditure of time and 
trouble in hunting through different books not always at 
hand, to ascertain whether the authorities have been rightly 
used or not. I have confined the citations for the most 
part to the foot-notes. When, for special reasons, I have 
thought it necessary in a few instances to introduce them 
into the text, an English translation is always subjoined. 

To some, perhaps, an apology may seem dae for having 
appended to a purely critical disquisition, the practical and 
spiritual bearings of the question, which I have considered 
at some length, and traced to their probable consequences. 
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in the concluding section of the Essay. It will be objected 
possibly, that I have mixed up in one inquiry, mattors 
which are essentially distinct — the strictly critical and the 
properly religions. I think, however, that the artificial re- 
lation in which theology has been unhappily placed towards 
general science, has led to the drawing of too sharp and 
absolute a bne of distinction between different spheres of 
mental activity. Oar nature is a whole, all the elements 
of whicli should work together in harmony. I do not 
believe, that the most rigid demands of the intellect and 
the clearest intuitions of the moral and spiritual sense, when 
both are rightly understood, will ever be found at variance. 
I know from personal experience, that it was an apprehen- 
sion of spiritual loss, which kept me for a long time from 
accepting the plain dictate of unbiassed scholarship. Not till 
I was awwre of the gratuitous assumption on which that 
apprehension was based, did I become capable of admitting 
the full force of critictd evidence. What I have found a 
relief to my own mind, I wished to suggest as possibly 
available for others also. 

After all, &ere are excellent men who will regret, I am well 
aware, that I should have ever raised the question mooted in 
these pages. Constantly engaged in the noble work of prac- 
tical Christianity, and grounding their benevolent ministry 
on the authority of the New Testament, snch men look — not 
unnaturally, perhaps, from their point of view — on every 
attempt to invalidate the old traditional foundations of our 
Protestant theology, as an encroachment on the province 
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of religion itself, as some weakening of the bleBsed powerj 
which they conceive the popular system specially carriea 
with it, of sustaining, warning, and comforting onr weak, 
sinful, and suffering homanity. Words cannot express the 
reverence in which I hold the labours of such men as 
these. The chief valae which I attach to critical stndies 
arises from my belief, that they will ultimately procure a 
firmer standing point, a clearer vision, and a director spiritual 
action for the preachers of the pure and everlasting Gospel 
of Ohrist. Men who are engaged in the practical adminis- 
tration of Chi-istianity, draw out of its sacred books, by a 
sort of elective affinity, all those elements of a diviner life 
which belong to the essence of our spiritual being, which 
are imperishable and eternal, — and which qualify, at least, 
if they 'cuinot wholly neutralize, the less pure and defensible 
adjuncts historically attached to them in the great tradition 
of the agea. With such men, the practical influence of 
Christianity is so overpoweriugly strong, thai it reduces all 
speculative difficulties to zero. Their disregard of these diffi- 
culties, which they do not pretend to deny, — arises from no 
want of sincerity, but from their entire absorption for the 
time in a higher interest. The scholar's position is of quite 
another kind; and it is difficult for men so very differently 
placed, fully to understand each other. The scholar, as a 
scholar, lives aloof from the practical interests of the world, 
and dwells in a clear and quiet atmosphere of thought, 
where his mind cannot fail to discern the mingled elements 
of truth and falsehood that enter into the composite mass of 
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tradition and arbitrary interpretation, constituting the popular 
theology — its gronndlesB assumptions, its illogical inferences, 
and its perrerse apprehension of many statements of fact, 
which meant one thing to tlie simple age which first wrote 
them down, and mean quite another, with all the theories 
which have gathered round them, now. Yet he may feel 
aa strongly as ever the deep beauty and intrinsic truth of 
the fundamental convictions and trusts which ore imbedded 
in these old traditions, and which were infused into them 
at first, as they are still kept aliTe, by the Spirit of the 
Omnipresent God. Wliat, then, is the scholar to do^ when 
he has girded up his loins like a man to search for truth 
at all cost, and the demands of his intellectual and spiritual 
nature attack him with forces which he cannot at once bring 
into harmony j when he feels that there is truth on both 
sides of his being, which he cannot as yet make one ? He 
can only go on tmstingly and reverently, in the full belief 
that truth, wherever it leads him, ia the voice of God; 
and that although the way for the moment may be per- 
plexed and difficult, if that voice be honestly hearkened to, 
it will certainly conduct him to rest and refreshment at 
last. He can only say, in a lar higher sense than blind 
old Samson, to the Invisible Power on which he leans — 

" A liule onward lend tb; gnidioK band 
To these dark steps, a littto fortber on ; 
For jonder bank hath choice of son or ahsde." 

The tme principle of Protestantism, carried to its legi- 
timate extent, not only justifies bnt demands the fullest and 
most fearless investigation of the origin, authorship, and cOm- 
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position of the books which form our sacred Canon. Pro- 
testantism was avowedly a transference of anthority firom 
hnman conncils to the direct utterances of the voice of God. 
But how are we to know what is the voice of God, except 
by exploring the somxies through which it is declared to 
have come to ns, and clearly understanding the conditions 
under which alone it can be credibly conveyed? One thing 
is certain, a true religion c^i never rest on false history. 
We must first test the historical foundations, before any 
system, however fair and well-proportioned, can be securely 
built on them. A Scripture utterance of divine truth cannot 
be interpreted like a legal instrument, merely by a literal 
acceptance of the words which it contains. We must go 
through the words to the Spirit which fills them from the 
Highest Mind, and which can only be interpreted by a 
kindred spirit within our own. The old Protestant con- 
fessions, broader than the theology which grew out of themj 
appeal to the witness of the Spirit in the last instance as 
the consummating evidence of divine authority. Luther, 
with a rough boldness of speech, which would have made 
our modem scripturalists stand aghast, maintained that the 
Spirit of Christ was the only decisive test of the apostolic 
origin : " Whatever does not teach Christ, cannot be apostolic, 
though it were taught by St. Peter and St. Paul; and again, 
whatever preaches Christ, will be apostolic, though it were 
preached by Judas, Ananias, Pilate and Herod." ^ 

' Was Chrietnm nicht lehrt, daa ist noch nlcht apoatolisch, wenn ra gleicb S. 
Fetrna oder Panlas Ithrte ; wiederum was Chriatnm pcecligt^ das wSre apostoUsch, 
wetiiiB gldch Jndos, Hanuas, Filatus nnd Herodes that ? 
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If the essence of Christianity be the self-consecration of 
the individual soul to God in the spirit of Christ, then the 
Spirit, as (he living power which effectuates that union, must 
be above every written record of its ntterance and working. 
It wrought with marvellouis strength in Christ and his apostles : 
and it works to this day in all who have any participation in 
their iaith and love, and strive to prolong their mission to the 
world ; and thus it makes the tme people of Crod one from age 
to age and over all the earth. But the Scriptures are invaluable 
from the witness which they bear to its earliest effusion and 
freshest operation. It is this consideration which has enabled 
me to reconcile an nnSiminished reverence for the religions 
teaching of the Fourth Gospel, with the entertainment of views 
very different from those usually held, respecting its date and 
authorship. Should my conclusion find acceptance, I shall 
feel satisfaction in the thought of having made a small con- 
tribution to that advancing tide of liberal opinion which is 
irresistibly bearing onward men's minds to a more spiritual 
conception of Christianity, and to wider and nobler views 
of human duty and destination. If, on the other hand, it 
should appear that I have missed the truth, the copiousness, 
and, as I believe, the fidelity with which I have adduced 
the premises for my conclusions, will afford the readier 
means of my refutation. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE. 



NoTWiTHSTASDiNG the thorouglineas of the following trea- 
tise, the Author had designed^ in a Second Edition, to 
strengthen his argument on some points, and on others to 
enlarge his exposition. In particular, he had intended to 
rewrite and expand the Supplementary Note on the chro- 
nology of the Paschal question; and, in the concluding 
Section, to answer objectiona advanced t^ainat his con- 
clusion by some of hie English and American Reviewers. 
It was almost the only purpose which Ma singularly com- 
plete life left unaccomplished. I had hoped to be able, 
with the aid of memoranda in his hand-writing, and the 
recollection of conversations which interpret them, to give 
some imperfect account of his latest thoughts on the subject 
of this book. But the materials which he has left are little 
more than slight marginalia; and I find it impossible to 
work them into any hterary form without rendering him 
apparently responsible for judgments which can only be 
conjecturally his. With the exception, therefore, of a single 
footnote, giving Volkmar'a correction of the Justin Martyr 
dates, this Second Edition is simply a revised reprint of 
the First. 

J. M. 

LONDOB, Feb. 26, 1870. 
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THE 

CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 



SECTION I. 

Statement of tlie Question, 

IT BEBAITFTEN,ALLE DAS nBCQBIHTBIIIHDlI BETBEFFKNDGH 



rKlOKH HIBES I 



unlIusbab zo taoe l 
the uhb qcgsr:on whbbbin centbes bvebt otheb uelltikil 



Althouoh the Buperstitious feeling with wliicli the mere 
letter of Scripture is often regarded, hinders people from per- 
ceiving as readily aa they otherwise would, the distinctive 
character of its sereral hooka, yet, 1 presume, no render of 
ordinary attention con have failed to discover a marked dif- 
ference between onr Three First Gospels, or as they are now 
conveniently designated, from the common view which they 
take of Chrisfa ministry, the Synoptical Gospels— «nd the 
Fourth, which bears the name of John. This difference goes 
mnch deeper than mere diversity of style or individuality of 
conception — the mere omission, or insertion, or Himple re- 
arrangement of particular facts and particular sayings ; for in 
these more superficial aspects, the Three First Gospels also 
differ very considerably from each other. The difference be- 
tween the Fourth Gospel and the other three affects the whole 
conception of the person and teaching of Christ, and the funda- 
mental distribution of the events of- his public ministry. The 
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2 CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

Synoptical GoBpeb, notwithstandiog their frequent divergency 
on cotlaterol points, agree generally in their representation of 
that niimstry &b a whole j often coincide to the very letter for 
entire sentences together, especially in their report of the words 
of Christ himself; and evidently contain at bottom the common 
Palestinian tradition respecting him. They describe him as 
undergoing with many of his countrymen the initiatoiry baptism 
of John,^ and not commencing his own pubHc ministry till that 
of the Baptist was concluded ;* confining his labours, in the 
first instance, exclusively to Oalilee and the surrounding dis- 
tricts } appealing with great effect to the Messianic expectations 
of his time, and gathering round him vast multitudes to listen 
to his teachings and witness his wonderful works,as he journeyed 
from town to town and from village to village to the extreme 
verge of northern Palestine ; gradually unfolding to the more 
devoted wid confidential of his disciples both the height of his 
claims and "the destiny which awaited him, as the consciousness 
of his divine mission grew and deepened in his own mind ; and 
only at the very close of his ministry, coming into direct coUi- 
sion with the sacerdotal and rabbinical party at Jerusalem 
which procured his execntion by the Boman government. 

If we except what is called the Sermon on the Mount, which 
contains apparently the substance of discourses delivered at 
variooB timoB on a hiU-aide near Capernaum, and that con- 
tinuous series of parables occurring between the 9th and 19th 
chapters of Luke's Gospel, where we have probably the insertion 
of a similar collection,' — the teachings of Christ, as preserved in 
the Synoptical Gospels, are remarkable for their occasional 
character and aphoristic form, always called forth by some 
casaal incident or encounter in the course of his missionary 

> Matth. ui. 16 ; Mark i. 9 ; Lnke in. SI. 

> Malik iT. IS, 17 ; Mark i. 14. The same &ct is indicated, tliongh not so dis- 
tinctly, by Lnke. Compare iii. aOwiAr. 33 and vii. IB. 

■ The limits of this eeriee. Bishop Marab, inhisEssajonthe Origin of tbe Three 
First Gospels (ch. xvii.) bas lixed taore deliniCely between ix. SI and xviiL 14. He 
snpposeilit to contain the salwlance of a yvu/ioXoyla or "collection of fayings," prc- 
^□uiiy in existence. W»find here some -most beaatifal parables peculiar to Loke. 
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8T4TEMEKT OP THE QUE8TI0H- 3 

wanderings, and never expanding into any connected and 
lengthened argamentation. His 6rst appeal was made, as he 
himself says {Matth, x. 6; xv. 24), "to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel ;" and aIthoi:^h in the narrative of Luke, which 
was written under Pauline influence, we discern already the 
working of a broader and more cosmopolitan principle, yet 
generally we may say, that throaghout the Synoptical Gospels 
the teachings of Christ assume the Law sjid the Prophets as 
their basis, and are intended to bring out the deep spiritual 
significance that was hidden in them.' The Three First Gospels 
divide the public ministry of Christ into two distmctly marked 
and broadly separated periods, — that which was passed in. 
Galilee, and that which was passed in Jerusalem. The first of 
these periods is introduced by the descent of the Spirit on Jesus 
at his baptism by John ; the second, by the transfiguration, 
which has all the appearance of being a renewal and a re- 
enforcement of the original consecration at baptism.' This dis- 
tribution of events into two periods, with the initiations of the 

I In Mattliew (z. 5) Chriat (a;s expreeal/ (o th« twelve : " Go not into the way 
of the Genlilee, and into any cilj of the Samaritana enWr je nol." Luke, notwill- 
sCaniiing hia mention of the refasal of aome Sam^tana to receive bim into their 
village, " becanae hia face was set to go to Jerusalem " (is. 03), doea not, however, 
repiesent Mm as limiting hia instractions to the aereti^ by any such prohibition as 
Matthew puts into the eomtnissionof the twelve, and even tells us that, on his nay to 
Jemtitileni, "he passed throagh the midst of ^amaWa and Galilee" (xvii. 11]. It is 
obaerralile, moreover, tliat in the sections peculiar to Luke, the great lessons of bnman 
brotherhood and devout thankfulneaa are enforced by the example of a Samaritan 
(x. 33 ; xvii. 16). Yet Lube saya, as disdncUy as Matthew himself: " It is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law to Ml" (xvi. IT). Nowhere in 
Luke do we meet wil^ BBehstrongand apparently such exclosiTe language as occurs 
in John: iyu il/ii ^ 9apa tiHv TrpofSdrwc' lavrft linoi ^\0ov irpi i/ioC, MirTai 
tlaiv KBt Xptrrdi. (s. 7, 8). 

' The words on the two occasions are nearly idanUcal in all three Evangelists : 
Matth. iii. IT, and xvii. 6; Mark i. 11, and is. T ; Luke iii. 22, and ix. 39. The 
transfiguration marks the turning point of the synoptical narrative, and divides it 
into two sections which differ perceptibly in character and significance from each 
other. Only Simon Peter and tlie two sons of Zebedec are admitted 1« the trass- 
fignration, as beet qualified of all the twelve to enter into the higher meaning and 
inevitable conditions of the Messianic oSce, which Jesus was now boginniDg more 
undisguised ly to assume. About this period of his ministiy, we find him Cor Ihe 
first time speaking quite opeoly of bis death and resun-ection. Compare Matth 
xvi. SI ; xvii. 12, 22, 2S ; Mark ii. 9-12 ; x. 33, 34 ; Lake in. SI, 44, 4S. 
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4 CHAEACTEE OF THE POCRTn 003PKL, 

baptism and the tranefigaration severally prefixed to each, 
marks with the stroDgest characters the cdminon type of the 
Synoptical conception of the pnbUc iQinistry of Christ. 

In all these respects the Fourth Gospel stands out in decided 
contrast and contradiction to the Three First. It omits all 
mention of the baptism of Jesoa by John. lb represents John 
as saying at once, on seeing the Spirit descend on Jesus, "Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which tafeeth away the sin of the world"' 
(i. 29, comp. 81-84) ; and Andrew, after his first interview 
with Jesus, declaring to his brother Peter, "we have found the 
Messiaa" (i. 41) j a declaration shortly afterwards repeated more 
at full by Philip to Nathaniel, " We have found him, of whom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, 
the son of Joseph" (i. 4S). Instead of postponing the com- 
mencement of Christ's ministry till John was cast into prison, 
the Fom-th Evangelist describes it as subsisting for some time 
side by side with that of John, — the two preachers baptizing 
together in the same neighbourhood (John iii. 22, 23). Instead 
of cautiously advancing his claims, and only towards the dose 
of his ministry distinctly aimouncing himself as the Christ^ 
Jesus, in the Fonrth Gospel, from the very first reveals his high 
character and o£Bce by an unreserved disclosure of the Divine 
Word that was incarnate in him, and engaged in open discussion 
respecting his claims to authority with the Jews at Jerusalem 
and elsewhere' (John i. ii. iii.). In no instance is the difference 
between the synoptical and the Johannine narrative more strik- 
ingly exemplified, than in the position which they respectively 
assign to the expulsion of the money-changers from the Temple. 
The Fourth Gospel puts it at the opening of Christ's ministry, 
on the occasion of the first Passover, — with a view, no doubt, 
to establish his prophetic authority from the first in the face of 
the Jews, and to give him at once the vanl^ge-ground which 

' This is irreconcileable with the l«ler inquiry of Ihe BaptiBt. recorded bj Mntlb. 
xL 3, BndLnlievii. IS,— " ArtthoubethatBhoutdeome,ordovelaokforaDotliet?" 
* Compare Matthew ZTi. ao. 
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STATEMENT OS THE QHEBTION. 5 

he is described aa occnpying in hia sabseqnent controversy with 
them through the sequel of the history. The only wonder is, 
how at sudi a time, after auch an act, he shoald hare escaped 
alive out of the hands of his enemies ; especially when we re- 
member what befel hiin for not stronger language or more 
violent proceedings during his last visit to Jerusalem. The 
Synoptiats,' with certainly far more semblance of probability, 
place this transaction at the end of his pubHc life, after his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when he had already acquired 
a wide-spread prophetic fame, and numbers believed in him, 
and he had an enthTtsiastic multitude at bis back to support his 
claims. In the Three First Gospels we have the picture, exceed- 
ingly vivid and natural, of a great moral and religious reformer, 
cautiously making his way through the prejudices and miscon- 
ceptions of his contemporaries, gradually obtaining their confi- 
dence and changiiig the direction of their hopes, and only 
reaching the.full climax of his personal influence in the period 
immediately preceding his death. In the Fourth, on the con- 
trary, the unclouded glory of the Son of God shines out com- 
plete from the first, and is sustained undiminished till the words 
" It is finished " announce its withdrawal from earth — saved 
through the whole intervening period from the extinction which 
seems every moment to threaten it, by the mysterious protection 
indicated in the significant phrase peculiar to this gospel, " My 
hour is not yet come." Interwrought inextricably with the 
texture of the synoptical narrative we meet with records of 
healing and restorative agency, which forms a lai^ part of the 
daily work of the prophet of Nazareth j and amidst which the 
casting out of demons and unclean spirits holds a conspicuous 
place. Instead of this, the Fourth Gospel presents us with a 
selection of just seven miracles,' intended apparently to furnish 

I Hie Germang nie the word Sgniiptaer. Bot tynoptie (irvcoirriEdc) more pro- 
perly denotes tbe work than the author. There is soEGcient anthoritj for Che Greek 
Terb iirri^ui (see Uddell and Scott's lexicon) to jtutify the adoption of so conyenient 
a deriv«tiTe as SgnopUit, \o express the collective writers of the Three First Qoapels. 

» {!> ii. 6-1! i (3) \r. 46-54 i (3J T. 5-9 ; (4) vi. 11-14 j (5) vi. 19-31 ; (6) in. 
I-IS [ (7) S\. 1-46, 
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6 CHARACTEE OP THE FOUETH GOSPEL. 

a specimen of the varioos modes and occasions of Christ's mira^ 
culouB working, and closing with the greatest instance of all — 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead. Among these miracles 
not one case occurs of the cure of a demoniac, though cures of 
this description might ahnost be described as the characteristic 
feature of the miracnlons element of the Synoptiste. For the 
pithy sayings and popular parables of the Three First Gospels, 
thoFonrth substitutes long argamentative discourses, reiterating 
incessantly {as if the writer was labouring with the weight of 
thoughts which he could not at once adequately express), in 
words but slightly varied, the same absorbing idea ; at times 
apparently encountering forms of error and anticipating objec- 
tions which, if the synoptic narration be true, could hardly yet 
have come into existence. We have not here the varied, inter- 
woven miscellany of history and doctrine, of miracle and para- 
ble, which the Three First Gospels so graphically present, but 
one smooth, continuous flow of exhortation and disputation 
poured through the length and breadth of the book, with a few 
most exquisite narratives interspersed, standing out like islets 
of rare beauty in the broad expanse of some quiet lake. Instead 
of confining the earlier part of Christ's ministry, with the 
Synoptists, exclusively to Galilee, and bringing him up for only 
one Passover to Jerusalem, when he met his fate, — the Fourth 
Gospel represents him as dividing his time almost equally from 
the first between Galilee and Jerusalem, and attending two if 
not three Passovers in the Holy City.' 

It must be obvious, I think, to every one who has carefully 
gone through the foregoing comparison, that the old theory 
which so long found favour in the Church, of John's having 
written his gospel to fill up and complete the earlier three, does 
not meet the actual conditions of the case.' John's is not so 

' There is no uncertainty about two Faaaovers— those meniiooed ii. 13, and 
xiii. 1. From comparing vi. 4 withvii.2,weknow that aPaBflOTermostliavemtfir- 
veiiu], which Tii. 1 readers it probiible Jesus bad atl«Dded. 

' This theory was first broBched by Ensebins(H. E. iii. 24), who aays, " that John 
wa« induced to write, having previooBiy confioedhiniself i^'pQ^y rnipwyftaT-i, by ofa- 
servJDg that the Three First KvdngelisU< — the correctness ofwbose actual narra tire he 
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STATEMENT OP THE QUBBTION. 7 

much another, aa in one sense a different gospel.^ It is im- 
possible to harmonize the two forms of the narrative. One 
excludes the other. If the Three First Gospels represent 
Christ's public niinisfcry tmiy, the Fourth cannot be accepted as 
eimple, reliable history. If we afisame the troth of the Fourth, 
we must reject on some fundamenta] points the evidence of the 
Three First. The question is, which of these two narratives 
are we to take as our gnidoj and accept as authentic for the 
main facts of the life of Jesus ? Must we control the state- 
ments of the Synoptista by those of John, or those of John by 
the Synoptista ? The decision of this question will be followed 
by consequences of some moment. It will affect our whole con- 
ception of the person and doctrine of Christ ; modify to some 
extent our view of the religion originally taught by himself; 
and must doubtless contribute to the settlement of some contro- 

confirmed — hsd omirted all notice of Christ's pnbUc ministrypreinms to the imprison- 
ment of the Bapliet. and bad thus mode it last bnt one year. It was thUomiuion nbich 
he special); proposed t«Buppl7;andtheaimple recognition ofthisfactEusebinstbonght 
BnERcienl to bring theFour Gospels into perTecthamionj: olciai iTriarrjaavTiivriTt 
&r S6(ai Stajiaiviiv dXkTi\i>is TdfilaYyiXia,Tif ri ftivtnTA 'luisvvqv Tilrpuva ruiv 
Tov XpiffroO irpdCiiuv iripiix"^' ''^ ^^ Xoijrii rijv firi rJXti tbv xP^""^ abrif 
■/tytvtjpivTjv laTOpiav. (13.) How snperEcial and inadeqaate this solution of the diffi- 
Cdlt; is, the foregoing comparison will show. Jerome (de Vir. 111. i. 9) has copied 
this explanatiOD of Ensebius, nil^ slill looser applieation to the facta of the case. 
Clement of Alexandria (cited bj Ensebius, H.E. vi. 14) has suggested another 
theory, yii., " That whereas Ihe three earlier gospels contained the corpcnal side 
of the hisloiy (ri aaijiarisa), John, at the earnest reqnest of his friends, and nndec 
the influence of the Spirit, produced a spiritual gospel." (7.) This theorj, rightly 
understood, is nearer the troth than that of Ensebius. When all the four gospels 
got a place in the canon, and the diflbrence between the Fourth and the Three 
First was still undeniable, it was thought necessai; lo devise tome mode of recon- 
ciling them, which should leave the historical anthori^ of each mitonched. The 
assumption of this necessit; prevented, as it still prevents, the discover7 of the true 
relation between them. 

I I do not ihinlt this language too strong for the particular fact which it is in- 
tended to esprcsB ; but I must not be nnderstood as meamng to deny the Witnof* 
ascription of oH the gospels, the Fodrth not less than the Iliree First, to a common 
spirilnal source in Christ himself. Indeed, apart Atim the pre-snpposition of state 
great spiritual power which had come into Ihe world, quickening into intenser life 
the kindred elements of humanity, and diffusing among men a new religious awaken- 
ing far beyond llie limits of its own living presence on earth, the origin of a work 
like the Fourth Gospel would be to me a still more inexplicable enigma than even 
the siiDplcr narrative of the Sjnoiitisls. 
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8 CHAEACTEB OF THE PODETH GOBPKL. 

versiea wLich have long hopelessly divided Chriatendom. The 
qnestioD, therefore, to the inyestigation of which the following 
pa^3 are devoted, is not one of mere speculative and critical 
interest without obvioos result, but carries with It a grave and 
practical import. To the early existence of the substance, at 
least, of two of oor sjnioptical gospels— those of Matthew and 
Mark — we have direct and very early, if not contemporary, 
testimony ;' and Luke's preface bears witness to the care which 
he took in sifting and tracing to their source, the varions tradi- 
tions which he found current respecting the life of Jesus. All 
three agree in the main outlines of their narrative ; their style is 
marked with a strong character of simplicity and naturalness ; 
and their very differences attest the presence of some great 
nnderlying historical reality, which different traditions had 
variously caught np, and transmitted through divei^ media of 
conception and realization to those who first pat the history 
into writing. Against such obvious claims to general trust on 
the part of the Synoptical Gospels, we ought to possess the most 
unanswerable evidence of direct apostolic origin, to supersede 
them as h'storical authorities by a book — in which all the traces 
of primitive tradition, even the characteristic words of the 
great Teacher himself, seem di^olved and washed away in the 
sweeping tide of the writer's own thought — where doctrine, 
not history, has evidently been the animating impulse. 

'< In tbe fi-Bgnienta of Fapias [H'e^erved bj Stucbiug (H.G. iii. 39). See also 
Routh'a IteliquiiE Sacrai. Tom. i. p. 7 ieq. Papia* declared, lie had convened with 

tliose nho bad coiiviH'SCil nith the npostles. 
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On the ponsibility of the Fourth Oo^el and the Apocalypse having 
the aajne author. 

Ih the New Testament are two boots, each of which 
has been ascribed by tradition, and a certain unount of early 
testimony, to the apostle John — the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. Can both of these have been the production of 
the same mind ? The settlement of that preliminary qnestion 
has a direct bearing on the determination of the authenticity of 
either. It has been urged by those who afBrm the identity of 
anthoi-ship, that the difierence of style and manner and under- 
lying tone of thought, which is perceptible on the most cursory 
reading, between the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel, ia 
simply the difference between a young and an old mind- 
between the sensuous fire and briUancy of a yet onsnbdned 
imagination, and the serener light of a spirit mellowed by years 
and experience.' This explanation seems plausible, till we look 
more narrowly into the nature and grounds of the difference 
between the two writers. For it is a difference not resolvable 
into any conceivable amount of progressive development out of 
a common mental root, but a difference bo marked and so 
characteristic as to imply a radical distinctness in origin. The 
writer of the Apocalypse has a mind essentially objective. He 
realizes his conceptions through vision. He transports himself 

■ LoDgimu explained on this groaad Ihe diSerence between the Iliad and the 
OAjsBVj, irithout dcnbb'ng for a moment, that both were Ihe prodnction of Homer. 
The Iliad was the fruit of hi^ matare gepioa {iv ittnj wti/iaTot: ypa^^vti), the 
OdyssBjof hiaago— y5paff^'of«»c(hBadda wiih graceful rhetoric) 'O/^qpow. (Do 
Sublim. ix.) Modern criticism has not, howeter, ratified his judgment 
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10 CHAEACTEE OP THE FOUETH GOSPEL. 

into an imaginary world, and speiJtB as if it were constantly 
present to his aenae — introdQcing its ever-ahifting scenes by 
" I aaw," " I looked," " I heal^," " I stood." His colouring Ib 
warm and goi^oiis, and his lights and shadows are broadly 
contrasted. Hia whole book is pervaded with the glow, and 
breathes the vehement and fierce apirit, of the old Hebrew 
prophecy, painting vividly to the mental eye, bat never appe^- 
ing directly to the spiritual perception of the aoul. When we 
turn to the Fourth Gospel, we find ourselvea at once in another 
atmosphere of thought, full of deep yearnings after the unseen 
and eternal, ever soaring into a region which the imagery of 
things visible cannot reach ; even in its descriptions marked by 
a certain contemplative quietness, as if it looked at things 
without from the retired depths of the aoul within. It 
exhibits but a slight tinge of Hebraic objectiveness, and 
throughout seems striving to express its sense of spiritual 
reaUtiea in the more abstract phraseology which the wide 
diffasion of nellenic oultiire had rendered cnrrent in the world 
at the commencement of the Christian era. It has beeu said, 
indeed, that both writers are distinguished by a remarkable 
power of objective presentation. In a certain sense this is 
true. But in how different a way is it shown f Compare, for 
instance, the awful description of the effect of opening the sixth 
seal, and that ghastly procession of the horses which precedes it, 
in the Apocalypse (vi. 12-17 and 1-8), where every word 
vibrates, as it were, with the throbbing pulse of an excited 
imagination, — and that marvellonsly graphic story of the man 
bom blind, or the exquisite pathos with which the raising of 
Lazarus is narrated, in the Fourth Gospel (ix. and xi.), where 
all is so clear and yet so calm and still, as if the writer had 
looked the fading traditions of the past into distinctness, as 
enthusiasts for art have been said by dint of gazing to call back 
into their original vividness the decaying colours and crumbling 
outlines of the Last Supper of Da Vinci on the wall of the 
refectory at Milan. We at once recognise in the authors 
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GOSPEL AND APOCAUFSI. 11 

of the Apocalypse and the Gospel a genins essentially distinct.^ 
The language of the two writers is ae different as their cha- 
racteristic modes of conception and thought. The style of the 
Apocalypse is perfectly barbarous — Hebrew done into Greek, 
with a constant violation of the most ordinary laws of con- 
straction." The Greek of the Fourth Gospel, without being 
classicalj is still flnent, perspicuous, and grammatical. Some 
diversity of style, it is true, might be expected in the two 
works, owing to the different subjects of which they treat, 
even supposing them to have come irom t^e same hand. Bat 
there are certain little peculiaritiea of expression and con- 

1 This power of objectire presenlation, bj nhicb a scene is brought ap distioctly 
before the reader's mind, bos been asanmed loo readilj as an evidence of autopsy. 
Unless supported by other teatimoDj, it proTes notfaing bnl the peculiar genius of the 
writer — his waj of reaDzing to himself the erents which be has to record. Uowex- 
treiiielj virid, how tme, how real, are many of the descriptions in the book of Qeneri*, 
in Homer, and in Herodotus 1 We seem to see with oar own eyes what they 
narrate. TIic men and women actnally live and apeak before as. Yet we know, that 
nothing bnt tradition, which lives ihroughits terj viridnefs, could have fnraiBhed the 
material of these etories. The oldest traditioos in the wodd are the most pictnresqne. 
Tradition nalnrolly prodaces vivid and pictoresqae narration. It is easy h> per- 
ceivo why it mult be so. When mco bare a strong interest to throw their thoughia 
backward, and try to reproduce the Tsnished past, imagination ie the faculty by which 
(hey arrest, and combine, and shape into definite fona, and ammate with a kind of 
secondBTy reality, the vagae and Seating rumours which dimly enrelf^ their minds, 
'ilie critical sifting of evidence is a process as yet unknown and inconcdvable. The 
more distinct the picture which they can make out of tbeir materials, the stronger 
is tbeir assurance that it repreaenls the trntJi. They accept it as a divine inspira- 
tion. For memory and imagination have hardly as yet acquired a distinct exerciM. 
All early tradidoo is poetiy. Mnemosyne was the mother of the Muses. When 
Homer is about to lay some unusual stress on Ms memory, as in the recital of the 
forces which came to the war of Troy, he invokes the Moses. 
"EoiriTi vvv /tai, Moucrni 'OXv^irw Supar' txovaac 
'Tjiiis yrip flfoi Ian, wapiari ri, fori rs wavra, 

'BpiXsli i:\iosolov AKovoiitv,ovitTtllncv. B. 4S4-6. Compare also A. 2IS. 
Tlie power ander given circumstances still operates in the heart of modem civiliiation. 
Bir Walter Scott hss thus described in his own felicitous manner the marveltously 
reproductive fiicnllj of Old Mortality. " One would have almost supposed he most 
have been (heir contemporary, and have sctoally beheld tbe passages which ha related, 
BO much bad be idenliGed his feelings and opinions with theirs, and so much had his 
narrations tbe circumstantiality of an eye-witness." Ch. 1. "Vatastasresscribenti 
neecioquopactoantiquoafltanimus,etquKdamreligio tenet." IJv.Bist.xliii.l3(lfi), 

> Dionysius of Alexandria (Enseb. II. £. vii, 39} describes it as Hiiiiian piv 
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12 CQABICTEB OP THE FOUSTH OOBPEL. 

fltmctioTi, olinging to the imnoBt texture of an aathor's style, 
and resulting from the very make and working of his own 
mind, which imprint themselvoB on ererjthing that he writes, 
and the presence or ahaenoe of which snppUes an aniailing 
criterion of authenticity. Sach pecnliaritieg in the Foorth 
Gospel are, among others, its constant use of !va with the con- 
jmictive for the ordinary construction with the infinitive — its 
fondness for oSv aa a connecting link in narration, and its 
employment of oSroc and ixttvoc with a singular union of 
demonstrative and relatire force. These pecoliarities are wholly 
wanting in the Apocalypse.^ Some have insisted on the wide 
interval that probably separated the appearance of the two 
works, ajs afibrding time sufficient for a gradoal change of views 
and the acquirement of a more complete mastery of the Greek 
language. The most probable date for the composition of the 
Apocalypse must be placed somewhere between 60 and 70 a.d. 
— the reign of Galba, and the destruction of Jerusalem.' Now, 
supposing John to have been not more than 18 or 20 when he 
joined the ministry of Jesus, he must have been close upon 
50, at the very least, when the Apocalypse waa written — a time 
of life when men's views and habits of thought and expression 
are for the most part permanently fixed. If he wrote his 
Gospel, as is usually maintained, in exti«me old e^o, at the very 
close of the century, this would leave an interval oC little more 
than thirty years between the composition of the two works. I 
do not hesitate to say, that so complete a transformation of the 
whole genius of a writer between mature life and old age, as is 
implied in the supposition that John could be the author at once 
of the Apocalypse and the Gospel, is without a precedent in 



' De Wette hu given a fall recital of the pecniiaritiea of erpresaion which dis- 
Ungruiah the Fourth Gospel and the ApocalypM from each oUier. (EinleiL ins N.T. 
$ 105, c. b. § 189, b. c d}. 

> Ewald (Cumm. in Apocal. § 7), De Wette (EtiiL N.T., $ 1S7), Laeke (HdI. 
§ 67), Bleek (Beitr. p. 81) agree snbetajitiBll; in this date, whicb came* intemal 
probability along with it. Nowton put it aa far back ai the reigD of Nero. Ircaa;uB 
carried it forward lo (he end of the reign of Domitinn. 
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the history of the human raind, and seems to me to involve a 
psychological impossibility. 

The case may be illustrated to the English reader from oar 
own literature. Two of our greatest poets passed throagh 
remarkable mental changes. Milton's earliest and latest poems 
are separated by the chasm of the civil wars ; and the stem 
Faritanism of the Samson ik^nistes, with the severity of its 
Hellenic form, ia strikingly distinguished from the joyons, 
romEintic spirit and the cavalier-like appreciation of every- 
^^hing gracefal and gay, which pervade the Comns and the 
Arcades, many of his early sonnets, and those exqdsite 
pendents, L' Allegro and H Penseroso. Dryden underwent 
mutations more extraordinary still. He began life as a Puritan, 
and passing through the intermediate stage of Anglicanism, 
ended his days in the bosom of the Catholic Church. The 
Hind and Panther, in which he justified this last change, 
breathes, as may be supposed, a very different spirit fkim the 
lines in which he bewailed the death of Cromwell. Yet, if we 
compare the poems written at the opposite ends of the lives 
of these great men — notwithstanding the revolution of thought 
and feeling which came over them in the interval — every mind 
that has any sense of mental characteristics, will at once 
perceive that it is dealing at bottom with the same individoal 
genius j — that it is a case of growth and development, not of 
original difference ; — and will feel it to be utterly impossible 
that, even had they passed through changes of opinion more 
radical still, Milton could ever have written the Hind and 
Panther or the Veni Creator, and Dryden, the Paradise Lost 
or Samson Agonistes. No living writer has exhibited a more 
remarkable change of style in the course of his literary career 
than Mr. Garlyle ; yet, if we compare his Life of Schiller with 
his French Bevolution or his History of TVederic the Great 
^notwithstanding the great disparity of form — every reader 
of ordinary discernment will recognize the same fundament^ 
characteristics of his peculiar genius in his earlier and his later 
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14 CHAKACTBE OF THE FOURTH QOBPBL, 

works. Apply this standard to the two books now under con- 
sideration ; and the conclnsion will be irreBistible, that if the 
Apostle John be the author of the Apocalypse, he cannot have 
written the Qttspel : if he wrote the Gospel, he cannot be the 
anthor of the Apocalypse. — We have next^ then, to inquire 
what is the tenour of early testiniony on this point. Does it 
speak most decidedly in favour of the anthenticity of the 
Gospel or of the Apocalypse ? Before adducing this testimony, 
it will be well to consider, in the first place, what is the im- 
piipssion conveyed to as, by the New Testament and the oldest 
ecclesiastical traditions, of the spirit and character of the 
Ap(»tle John, and to compare it with the contents of the two 
books which bear his name. We shall tiius be furnished with 
an additional criterion of the probability of his being the 
author of the one or the other. 
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SECTION m. 

Notices of the Apostle John m ike New Testament and the oldest 
ecclesiastical ^aditione. 

In citing tlie collective evidence of the New Testament on 
the character of the Apostle John, we must, of course, exclude, 
in the first instance, such aa might be famished by the two 
books which are the subject of comparison j since om: purpose 
is to decide on the claims of each to a specific anthorship, by 
testimony which is external to them both. This is the more 
necessary, as the popular conception of the Apostle, which haa 
been invested with a kind of halo by religious poetry and art, 
and which influences the mind almost unconsciously in the 
question of authorship, is mainly derived from the Fourth 
Gospel itself. We gather from the synoptic narrative, that 
John was the younger of the two sons of Zebedee, a Galihean 
fisherman of some substance on the Lake of Gennesaret — of 
whom we hear little, and who probably died soon after the con- 
version of his family. With their mother Salome, the two 
sons, James and John, appear to have shared enthusiastically 
in the Messianic hopes which were then rife and stirring 
throughout Palestine. It was probably the ardour of their 
religious temperament which attracted the notice of Jesus, 
drew him into close intimacy with them, and induced him 
to bestow on them the significant title of Sons of Thunder.^ 
Their nobler quaJitiea were not, however, unmingled with 
the carnal and selfish aspirings of the popular Messianic faith, 
and with some fierceness of Jewish intolerance; and these 
tendencies were encouraged by their mother, who, on one 
' We team thUfact AVID Mark alone (lii. 17). He had It probably direct fkim Peter. 
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occasion, preferred a particular reqnest to oar Lord ttat her 
Bona might fill tlie two most coDBpicoous places in hia future 
kingdom, (Matth. xx. 21 ; Mark z. 35.)* It was the same 
two brothers who, on the refusal of some Samaritans to admit 
Jesus and his followers into their village, were for invoking 
fire from heaven, in the spirit of Ulijah, to consume them, 
and received the significant rebuke, that their master's nussion 
was not to destroy, bnt to save. (Lake ix. 54-56.) Of John 
it is specially remarked by two of the evangelifits (Mark iz. 
88, 39 J Luke ix. 49, 60), that about the same time, when he 
saw one casting out dovila in Christ's name, he forbade him 
because he was not of their company ; and how he was again 
reproved by Christ for his excIoBivenesa. It should be observed 
tiiat these instances of intolerance occur when the brethren 
were no longer recent converts, towards the close of Christ's 
minisby on his last jonmey to Jerusalem.* Notwithstanding 
their infirmities, which were, perhaps, inBOparable from their 
mental constitution, Jesns shewed his appreciation of their 
higher nature by admitting the sons of Zebedee, with Simon 
Peter, into closer familiarity with his inmost thoughts than 
the rest of the twelve. They were with him during the 
transfiguration (Matth. xvii. 1; Mark ix. 2; Luke ix. 28). 
They, vrith Andrew and Peter, asked him privately, as he sate 
on the Mount of Olives, fronting the Temple, when and how 
the destmction of the city should be (Mark xiii. 3). John is 
sent with Peter to prepare the Passover (Luke xxii. 8). The 
same three are ^ain present during the agony on Gethsemane 
(Matth. xxvi. 37 ; Mark xiv. 83). There is no further notice 
of the sons of Zebedee in the Synoptical Gospels ; but their 
mother, Salome, is mentioned among the women who waited on 
Jesus to the last — watching him as he expired on the cross, and 
after his burial bringing sweet spices to the sepulchre. (Matth. 

' Luke bag knitted all Dotiw of this request, and of the indigmttjon vbich it ex- 
cited in the niada of the ten. 
■ Liicke baa called attrition to this fact. (Comment. Evang. Johoii. g a). 
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HISTOKICAL NOTtCEa OF THE APOSTLE JOHN. 17 

xxvii. 56 ; Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1 ; Lnke xxiii. 56, xxir. 1.) 
Her deep love and truat were unahakeii by the great and terrible 
catastrophe which had blighted her earlier expectations. Doabt- 
less, ahe had hoped with the two disciples who walked to 
Emmaaa, " that it had been he who should have redeemed 
Israel." (Lake xzit. 21.) 

When we get into the apostolic age, after the death of Jesus, 
we find John activelj^ engaged with Peter in building np the 
primitdve church in Jerusalem. The two names are ooe> 
stantlj^ associated through the earlier chapters of the book of 
Acts. How essentially Jewish in spirit their ministry was, 
we learn from the questi<m proposed to the risen Jeans, with 
which Uiey opened it : " Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
tkgain the kingdom to Lirael ?" (Acts i. 6) and from the coarse 
of action by which it was followed. When a persecution broke 
out ag&inat the more liberal movement originated by Stephen, 
and those who shared in it were scattered abroad, it ia remark- 
able that the apoatlea were left undisturbed in Jerusalem, s<s 
though it did not affect them.' Again, after Samaria had been 
converted by Philip, one of, Stephen's followers,* it is signi- 
ficant, that Peter and John, induced probably by a sort of con- 
servative precaution, go over the same ground, with the view, as 
it would seem, of correcting or neutralizing any mischievous 
effects that might have resulted from Philip's preaching.^ For 
it deserves notice, that, at this period, numbers of the Pharisees, 
changing the tactics which they had pursued in the life-time 
' Tbe exception in thecsseofthB&poBtles is expreaaed in the mottdedded manner: 

xdiTif ttiaxapnaav — irXiir rSv iirnarSXiiiv (Acts TliL 1). Tie BBAor, wiiliiig 
from a later pcint of ^w, and with the endenC parpou, ai his whole book ehowi, 
oF rsconciling the Pettine and Paulina tendenciee of the primitive chordi, is betrayed 
into apparent inoonBiitencj, He tnj* a great persecntion attacked t^v hiXiirriav 
Tilv Iv 'UpaiToXipoit (using the word incXi|sia in its broader ultimate sense), and 
jet repreionta the acknowledged heads of that diurch as untouched by It 

* Acta vi. 5j Comp. zxi. 8. 

* Acts Tiii. fi-13 (preaching of Philip with the baptism of Simon) ; ibid. 14-25 
(preftching of Peter and John, with reRisal of the Holy Spirit to Simon, fbr offering 
money); Acts viii. 36-40 (preachingofPhiTip along the coast oftheMcdiferra lean}} 
Ix. 3S-4) (preaching of Peter ttiroagh tb« tame distriei). 
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of Christ, appear to liare prudently sided with the new re- 
ligion, which was already making way with the maltitnde, and 
to hare now tried to influence its connaels and imbue it with 
their own narrow spirit.^ There is not a trace in the history of 
John's having ever taken any part or shown any sympathy 
with the liberal movements either of Stephen or of Paul. On 
the contrary, all subsisting evidence from the book of Acts 
goes to show, that John .was closely connected with the Jewish 
party, who formed, it should be recollected, the original nncleos 
of believers at Jerusalem. Of his brother James, so constantly 
associated with him in the gospel narrative, we hear nothing, 
except tiiei, he was put to death by Herod — very possibly in 
c!onsequence of some opposition raised by his Messianic zeal to 
the Hellenizing tendencies of the king (xii. 2).* 

When Paul went up the second time to Jerusalem, to confer 
with the apostles about the treatment of heathen converts, he 
found John there (as he tells us himself, Gal. ii. 9) —associated 
vrith Peter, whose irresolution and fearfulneaa about the vexed 
question of eating with Gentiles he so sharply reproves — and 
with James the Less, the recognised head of the Jewish party 
and their first bishop,— enjoying with them the distinction of 
being considered " a pillar" of the church, and not occupying, be 
it observed, a neutral position, but thrust into conspicuous 
prominence as one of the acknowledged chiefs of the then 
Jewish Church, whose mission was exclusively to the circnm- 

' 8e« espBciallj Acta it. 5, Comp. ii. 7, and tbt part taken bj Gamaliel in Che 
Sanhedrim, t. 34-S9. The Saddncees were now tlie great open opponenM of 
ChriBtiaBitr. 

■ IthaAheenobjected(KalionB]ReTiew, Ko.bc. Art. T. p. lis) that the mbordinate 
position which John occapiea in relation to Fet«r tlironghout the eoilier chapters of 
Acta, ie incondetent with the sapposition ofhia being a leading member of the Jewish 
partj at Jenualem, and the aaChor of the Apocalypse, which so rlTidlj reflecta it* 
apirit. Bnt the tact is easily explained, if we keep in mind the evident principle of 
the conatmction of tba book of Acts— that of balancicg end humoniiiDg the riTal 
claims of Peter and Fanl — which made it impoMible (opnt any one on the Bams level 
with Peter in thefir^tpartofthehiitorj. It is sufficient for our potpote to remark, 
that ererywhere in Acts, John is cloaely «aiociat«d wttli the Jewish parly. 
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daion.^ So far,-tlien, as the New Teetameiit throws any light 
on the character antl history of the Apostle John, it exhibits 
him as & Jewish Christian. This concloHion is remarkably con- 
firmed by a passage in IrenGens, referring to this very conference 
with Paul at Jemsalem — which may be thus translated: "the 
apostles themselves, by raising the qnestioa whether disciples 
ought still to be circumcised or not, clearly showed that they 
still worshipped the Gkid of their fathers" — and, therefore, by 
implication still observed the old law-' The book of Acta 
(iv. ] 3), in speaking of Peter and John, describes tiiem as " un- 
lettered and unlearned men"*— that is, as persons who had not, 
like Paul, been trained in tlw higher rabbinical diacipline, and 
who might thereby have acquired some tincture of Hellenic 
culture, but who merely possessed such rudiments of Hebrew 
education as could be furnished by an ordinary GaUlsean school 
attached to the synagogue. John's name never once occurs in 
the latter h^ of Acts. On Paul's last visit to Jerusalem, at 
the end of his third missionary jonmey, not later than 60 a.d. 
— ^both he and Peter would seem to have been away; aa only 
James the Less is mentioned (zsi. 18). Had they been in the 

' Tbere is a latent ironj is Fuil'a Ikngoage, — oi SoKavm^ araXm — u tbongh 
he did not recognise [hem as soeb himself, from their failure to perceive Ibe breadtb 
of the ftHindatioDB of the true goipel. 

' The piusiige exists oqIj in the Latin verrion. "Ipsi antem {i.t, theapoatloB at 
Jenualem, including John) ex eo qaod qnnrarent : an oporterat circamcidi adhne 
diacipulos iiecne, nunireste ostendemnt, noD habnisse se atterias D«i eootempla- 
tionem" (Iren. adr. Hsbt. III. zij. U). To qiprebend tb« complete lbn» of this 
passage, we must notice its place in Che ailment of Iren sub. He is replying to the 
GaoeticB, who contended that the God of the Old Testament was not the God of the 
Christians. To refnto Ihem, be anneals to the pi«ctice rfthe apcellee IbemBelTes, 
irho, after tbdr conversion, still obserred the nuges of the Jewish law. That this 
in his meaning, is clear from what he adds in the next section : " Hi drca Jaeohnm 
apoetoli gentibns quidem libere agere permittebant, coaeedentes nos Spiritni Dei ; 
ipai veto enndem scientea Deum, ptrmerabant in pritlini* ebttrtaiioaiiut," The 
sense of the whole passage is well given bv Stieren: "Ipsil^is prBCeptis satigfacere 
anxie atadebant, qnnm iia peranasnm easet, Deum Icgis e( evangelii esse nnam e*ta- 
demqne." Liicke expreases himself mu-e stronglj than I have ventured to do: "Bo 
lange Johannes in Jeni8a]cmwar,muntlrensnis, habe er mit den nbrigen Aposteln 
das mosaische Gesetz noch atreng beobachtei" (Comment, i 2, p. 16, Ste Anfl.). 
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city, it is hardly conceivable, how persons of enoh eminence 
should not hare taken pui in the proceedings on so important 
an occasion, and how, if they had been present, it should not 
have been noticed. When John finally quitted Jerosalem, and 
to what place he immediately transferred his residence, there 
are no data extant for determining. Dr. Lardner (Works, vi. 
p. 1 70) Mid De Wette (Einl. N. T. § 108 a. b.) ^^ree in thinking 
it not unlikely, that the apostle removed into Asia on the break- 
ing out of the war in Jadea. This in itself would appear not 
improbable ; but we have jost seen that he could not have been 
in Jerusalem as late as 60 a.d.— «nd connected as he was with 
tiie Jewish party, he could hardly have settled at Ephesus, till 
the influence of Paul's ministry there had ceased. On the 
other hand, the imprisonment of that apostle for two years at 
Gsesarea (Acts zxiv. 27), and his subsequent remov^ to Rome, 
may have separated him so completely from the Asiaticcburches, 
as to leave room for the planting of another church on the 
ground originally broken up by him. Some have donbted 
whether John ever resided at Ephesus at all. But the tradition 
of antiquity seems to be too clear, constant and nniform to 
admit of snch entire scepticism. Folycrates, bishop of Ephesos, 
in the latter half of the second century, in a letter to Victor of 
Bome on the paschal controversy, says distinctly that John 
described particularly as 6 iv\ rh ffrqffoc too Kvptov avair(9biv— 
was buried at Ephesus j' and Eosebius tells us, that in his day 
the apostle's tomb still existed in that city.^ It is singular, no 
doubt, that neither Polycarp, nor the letters which bear the 
name of Ignatius, should anywhere allade to the &ct ; but we 
must set off, i^ainst their silence, the express testimony of 
Ireneens, who had been instructed by Polycarp in his youth, 
and who speaks of John's living and working at Ephesns as an 
iaUy acknowledged fact.* In another place he states 



1 Enaebini, H. E. iii- 31, T. S4. * BoMbiiu, iii. 39. 

■ Adv. Hicr. n. xxii. 9 ; QL i. 1. He appeals to imlaternipted tradltioii &Mn 
the time of those who had couTened wiih the apoule*. 
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that the obnrcli whioh bad been fonoded b; Paul in Spbesos, 
was a true witness of the apostolic tradition under the ministiy 
of John till tbe age of Trajan.^ That there was a strong Jewish 
party in Ephesus, is plain from Paul's being obliged to abandon 
tbe synagogae, and discourse in tbe lecture-rooni of the sophist 
Tyrannus (Acts xix. 9). According to all appearances, after 
Paul's final separation from tbe Asiatic chorcbee, soma Jndaio 
reaction had taken place.* An apostle from the mother-cbnrch 
of Jerusalem, who had leaned on the bosom of the liord himself, 
would be eagerly welcomed in that great centre of religious 
life ; and the churches of that district, as we learn from later 
history, long adhered to tbe Jewish os^^s of the first gene- 
ration of Christian beUevers. 

Associated with this period of the apostle's life at Ephesus 
some interesting traditions have been preserved by eccle- 
siastical writers. IreuEens tells a story— on tbe antbority 
of Polycarp, whose youth joined on to the old *ge of John 
— that on the apostle's finding himself one day in the same 
bath at Ephesus with tbe notorious heretic Cerinthus, he 
rushed out, lest the walls should fall in and overwhelm 
him in a common destruction with this enemy of the truth._ 
If this story represent a fact, it furnishes evidence of the same 
spirit of which we have already had an example in the New 
Testament (Luke ix. 54-56, 49, 50; Mark ix. 38, 39).» A far 

I 'H ill 'E^iaif JEcXqirfa iri naii\oi> iity riSifuXiwfiiv^ 'lurivvov ii KOfapit- 
vafrocauroTcfiixptTuf TpiuoviivX|>iS>'<")',fi<ipTvc<iXi|(lqEicr(r^C riuvdracrrJXwt' 
Tcaffai&aiut (Adv. Eier. lEL Ui. 4). EosebioB bat cited this pusage (H. E. iii, S3]. 
Ite object IB lo anthenticate the Chrutian tradition b; tracing it tbroagh John to 
Panl. It implies, therefore, that John wag the anccenor of Faol. 

) We know Inim himself, what pains it cost him to reaitt nch reaction in the 
churches of Galada. Tbe Chriat part; (1 Cor.i. 12) poaaiblfAinuBh another example 
of similar reaction at Coiinih. See F. C. Baar, Daa Ctiistenthnm der drei ersten 
Jahrhnnderte, ii. (Die Jndaiatiachcn Qegner). 

' AdT. Hnr. IIL iii. 4. IremBaa does not ia,j, Uiat he had the story direct from 
Polycarp, but at second-hand throngh others; tio-ivol irijuoortc oiroB. Partly on 
thia accoont, and partly perhaps from some tendemesa for the memory of the apostle. 
Dr. Lardner treats tbe whole narrativB as doubtful (Credib. P. II. chap, ti,) Lucka, 
on the other band (Einl. Comm. § 2, p. 19) thinks it be«e Hropg isternal nuuk* of 
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more pleasing tale is that of the apostle mounting his horse in 
his old age, and, with characteristic ardour and intrepidity, 
riding into the very centre of a stronghold of robbers, to rescae 
a young man in -whom he took a deep interest, but -who, having 
fallen into evil courses, had become the captain of the band ; 
and how he sncceeded in restoring him at last to the church 
which he had forsaken.* Jerome narrates, that in extreme old 
age, when no longer able to make a lengthened and connected 
discourse, the apostle used to be carried in the arms of bis 
disciples into the midst of the chnrch, when he wonld repeat 
day after day the simple words, "Little children, love one 
another ;" and that, on being asked why he said this continually, 
he replied, " This is the sum and substance of the Lord's teach- 
ing." The story rests on the anthori^ of Jerome alone, some 
three centuries after the age of John ;* but it contains nothing 
in itself incredible. Polycrates of Ephesns, in the letter 
already cited — enumerating a number of Asiatic bishops who 
adhered with himself to the old Jewish usage of observing the 
14th of Nisan' — puts John second in this list, immediately 
following Philip of Hierapolis, one of the twelve apostles (t6v 
ruv StuScKQ airooT^Xaiv), and has this remarkable passage 
respecting him ; " John also, who leaned on the bosom of the 

probability, sod compsresit with 2 John 10, Ensebius (H. B. iii as) qnotei (he stofj 
from Irenwns. Epiphanine (Adv. IlKr. sxx. 24) btt repeated it with muchanipM- 
catioD — aabetitatiDg the ntune of Ebion for that of Cecinthns. This lact u aigni- 
ficant, ae soggeating tiie possibilitj that th« story &om its ori^n ma; have had some 
eonnexion with a rumour of Jewish ChriBtiamty; though, to eave the apostle himself 
froiQ the suspicion of aaj Buch tendency, the orthodoi father makes the mythic 
founder of Ebionitism the spedal object of his abhorreace. This whole section in 
Epipbanios deaerrBs to be read, as showing the complete change of character and 
object which a Btory often underwent in Uie conree of ecclesiastical tradition. 

> Tbie atoTj is first told in the little treatise usually printed along with the booka 
of Clement of Alexandria : " Quia diyos salvetur ?" Thence it has been copied by 
EusehiDS (H. E. iii. £3). I^rdner and Lilcke both think, it probably contains sub- 
stantial tmih. Ilerderhas pleasingly worked itnp among his " Legends," under the 
title of " The Rescued Yonth." [Znr Litt. n, Eonst. Werke, VI. 31). 

< Comm. in Galat. c. 6. He cites it, without any introdaction, as a tradition 
current in his time. 

9 « Cum oeteris episcopis Asiv, qui jiucta quondam veterem consuetudinem wn 
Judau decimaquarta luna Pascha ceJebrabant" Hieron. de Vir. Illustr. c xlr. 
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Lordj who was a priest wearing tlie petaion, both martyr and 
teacher." The petaion [wiraXov) was a gold plate in front of 
the high priest's turban or tiara, insoribed with the wordsj 
" Holy to Jehovah." Vmioub interpretations have been given 
of this passage: some, with Liicke, supposing it simply to 
express the eminent episcopacy of John in Ephesaa and its 
neighbourhood ; other understanding it, in a figurative sense, 
of John's deep penetration into the inner mind of Christ ; 
others, lastly, with Banr and the critics of the Tubingen school, 
of John's apholding the Jewish form of Christianity, and being, 
in the hierarchical sense of the Old Testament, a representatire 
of the high priesthood of Christ on earth. The context, with 
some other considerations referred to in the note, appear to me 
to render this altogether the most probable interpretation.^ The 

lal lilavtaXos. (ap. Euseb. E.E. T. SI.) Many commentator, not knowing what 
to moke of theae worda in ttieir liteisj seine, have been disposed to nnderatand them 
SgnratiTely, as, for IngtiuiGe, Booth (ReHqaim Socrs, ii. p. 38).— LeMojne ( Vu. Saer. 
it. 35), cited bj Heinichen (Euseb. E- E- t. S4), hiu stronglj pressed the difficnldes 
of the literal interpretation, and ;et candidl; admits that the writer nay be speabiog 
" de Joanne sacerdole et Itunina instniclo, ^um adhvo viv^ret inter JudKat." — Bpi- 
phomns, in (peaking of Junea the Leu, the eo-called brother of the Lord, the Grat 
bishop of the Jewish church at Jerusalem, of whose Ebionitish asceticism and piety, 
and final martTrdora, Hegedppas, himself a Jewish Chriitiaa and employing Hebrew 
< materials (Eoseb.AE.iT.SS), has giren so stirange an account in bis Recordsof the 
Apoatalic Age(comp. Josephns's acconnt of the death of James, Antiquit. XX. ix. 1.), 
— boa twice ascribed to this nndoubled head of a Jewish Christian Chiirch, the Tery 
same peculiarity which we have already seen given by Folycrotes to John (zziz. 4 
Fanarion). TA nirdkiiv iwi r^c ((f aX^f ifqv airifi ^ptiv and (ibid. lirriiL 14) 
wiraXav Irl rqc »^aXq£ t^pm. There is much, no donbt, that is legendary and 
fabnlona in the nairatites of H^esippos and Epiphanius ; bat both aesnt to desoibe a 
Jewish Christian, and they knew the characteristica tbat would mftrk one. — Yaleeios 
qootes a passage Irom a MS. treatise o^the passion of the Evangelist Mark, where 
the same expression is used of him, and with the same intent, i^. to indicate, as I 
nndBTstand the words, the Jewish type of bis Christian^ : penHfieaUM apicit pelalvm 
■ in popvio gittatu Jvdtnram. That anch ezpresaion, ho weTer strong, did not imply 
the exercise of any laeerdotal flinetion, properly so called, is evident from a passage 
inlrenaus. He if arguiog, against the heretics, for an nnbroken continuity of reli. 
gioos privileges fram the Old diipensa^on to the New— the apostles in the spiritual 
kingdom occupying the same position with the former pneela under the outward law. 
Sactrdettt mnt emna Demini apeiieli, qui nequt egrat h<ju« domu htrtdUant kle, 
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same coscloaion might be drawn fivm the appeal of the Qnarto- 
deciman party in the Asiatic chnrchee, to the authority of the 
apostle John traditionally preserved among them, in favour of 
their own nsage ; but as this is a question still open to contro- 
versy, whioh I shall have to examine more at length in an 
ensuing seotionj I will not enter on it now. 

On the whole, we gather from the united testimony of the 
Kew Testament and ecclesiastical tradition, that the apostle 
John, so far as we can trace his history through the dimness of 
the past, belonged to the Jewish section of the primitive 
Christian Chumh. There is much evidence that points directly 
to that conclusion, and none that bears against it. The few 
distinct glimpses that we get, are just of such a character as we 
should naturally expect to find in the first generation of Pales- 
tinian converts to Christianity — ^fiill of Messi^iic eagerness and 
zeal, and warmly attached to the person of Jesus ; marked by 
strong prejadicea and bitter national antipathies, bat generous, 
impulsive and confiding, susceptible of the deepest and tenderest 
love where the object seemed worthy of it ; — a simple, honest, 
unlettered Jew, vrith the better life of Christianity gradually 
kindling within him, but incapable of breaking loose entirely 
from the bonds of early prepossession, and of throwing himself 
with unreserved freedom into the broad catholicity of the spirit 
of Paul. 

ttd temper aUari at Dta urvUmt. (AdT. HcDT. IT. Tiii. 3.) Irenaiu derignatM tha 
head d ■ J«wUh commnnioo, thoDgh it had noUiing sacerdotal in iti ooDEtiCation, 
b}* a eacerdotal title. He calll JatruB, who vai merelj the niler of a ^nagogue 
(Uu-k V. 92) mmmiu mardot (adv. IIcT. V.xiiL 1).— On the whole, in a[uts of the 
doabta of Dr. Lardner and others (Credib. F. II.Ch.cxiT.,Eist. Apoat.and BTang. 
' Ch. ix. 4), I incliae to think, that the moat^bviODE meaning of thigobacnre exprea- 
riotj, is John's pi««ideDcj otot an auociation of Jewish Christian chorches. The 
earlj Protestant divines were arerse to admit any mppoaitioni that dispelled thtdr 
ideal of on apostolic age, as conceived turn the modem point of view. I ma; farther 
remark,lhatthereSDlt of the meet recent critidsm Beemstoshow, that the eacerdotal 
element came into the Catholic Charch out of the Jewish Chnstiauilj. Be«, unong 
odien, RitMbl, "Die Entstebnng der altkatholiiclien Kirche." 
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Comparison of ike foregoing notices with the works ascribed to 
John. 

If I have dr&wn a fair infereuca, from the scattered notices 
which have been preserved to as, of the personal character of 
the apostle John — of the two works that bear hia name, which 
must strike a thoug^htful reader as most in harmony with it 7 
Let us briefly recall the salient features of each. The Apocalypse 
is intensely Jewish both in its spirit and in its form. In its 
conception of the fulfilment of the Messianic hope — the final 
conflict of heathenism with the people of Glod, the complete 
destruction of the former, and the gathering of the latter into 
a glorious kingdom under a triumphant Messiah — in its re- 
tention of the old prophetic diction and imagery — in the 
importance which it attaches to the atoning efficacy of the 
blood of the Lamb that was slain (vii. 14, v. 12) — in its 
doctrine of a first and second resurrection, with the splendid 
vision of the New JerasaJem — it represents the popular belief 
of the early Jewish Christians more truly and vividly than 
any other book of the New Testament, not excepting the 
gospel of Matthew, in which, as we now possess it in its later 
Greek form, the original Jewish element is already tinged 
and qualified by some infusion of a Catholic spirit. The 
Apocalypse is strongly impregnated with the idea of Chiliasm ; 
and Chiliasm, we know, was the general belief of the primi- 
tive Church, and more or less pervaded all sections of it, till 
CathoUcism — ^which was a mixed result of reaction ag^nst 
Gnosticism and of a compromise with the Pauline tendency- 
subdued and excluded, in the course of the second and third 
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centnriea, the old Judaic form of ChristianitT', and recognised 
it only aa a lingering heresy among the Ebionitea and Nazarenes.' 
When the chorohea of Smyrna and Philadelphia are warned in 
the opening chapters of this book (ii. 9, iii. 9) " against the 
synagogue of Satan, which say they are Jews and are not," — it 
18 difficult not to believe that the aUusion must be to the same 
liberal party, headed sacceBsively by Stephen and Paul, who 
were charged, as we find it stated in Acta (vi. 14) with a design 
" to change the cnatoma which Moaea had delivered to the Jewa." 
The Greek of the Apocalypse is joat snch aa we shonld expect 
&om a man who had never learned it grammatically, but had 
picked it up from mere intercourse with those who spoke it. It 
is precisely the diction of one who is deacribed in Acts as 
"unlettered and unlearned," but who had been thrown in his 
maturer years into the society of Greeks. 

In all these reapects the Fourth Gospel exhibita a character 
the very opposite to that of the Apocalypse. From beginning 
to end, thoagh indicating acquaintance with Jewish history 
and Jewish modes of thonght, its spirit is anti-Jewish. The 
habitual opponents of Christ are constantly distinguished as 
" the Jews." It has all the apiritual breadth of the mind of Paul, 
and is chiefly diatiagoisbed from it by a more quiet and con- 
templative tone, and a pervading consciousness of assured 
superiority, aa thoagh it came from one who had passed beyond 
the stage of controversy, and felt his faith to be resting on 
unassailable foundations. It betrays in more than one passage 
strong interest for the conversion of the Greeka (vii. 35, S6, 
3di. 20-23) ; and of the Chiliasm, which entera ao largely into . 

! la the firal age both Pupiu and the heretic Cerinthna were stronglj Attached to 
Chiliaem. Man^ eminent fathers of the second century, Jmtin Mortjr, IrenMos, and 
TerCnllian, andonblinglj npheld it ; and it was an object of enthusiastic belief with 
the Montanigts. The first decided oppositioD to it came out of the philoaopbical 
■chool of Alexandria, headed hj Oiigen. Yet down to the opening of tlie (bortb, 
century, we find no leis a man than Laclantins, the tator of the sons of the fint 
Conxtautine, distinctly asserting it, and airajing it in all the colonrs of his rhetorical 
eloquence. (Dirin. Instil. viL I9-aG, Epitom. Ixzi. ii.) It only became a heresy by 
degrees. Bee Hunsdier'a " Dognengeediichle" (II- i- 5 m, S6). 
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the descriptions of the Apocalypse, and formed so conspicnons a 
belief of the early Jewish Chnrch, we do not find a trace in 
this gospel. Its Greek, though neither pore nor elegant, ia that 
of a perBou who'had been long in the habit of speaking and 
writing it,' and with whom it had become a ready instrament 
of thought. 

Wiihoat some direct oatward testimony, there ia nothing, it 
is true, in the interior form and character of the Apocalypse to 
Unk its authorship of necessity with the apostle John. The 
writer's description of himself as SoCXoc x/iiarov, is undecisive. 
Bnt there is certainly nothing to render it incredible, that John 
might have been the author of the book ; for its spirit agrees 
with what we know of his own. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to conceive how the John, who is exhibited to us by the New 
Testament and ecclesiastical history, conld possibly have written 
the Fourth Gospel, without ao complete a transformation of his 
deeply marked character, and so entire a reversal of the power- 
ful influences of his early life, as we can find no adequate means 
of accounting for within the widest limits of his later career. 
But this is a question mainly of external testimony, to which 
we must now direct our attention. 
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SECTION V. 

Direct Testimony to the Authorship of the Apocalypse. 

The first witness to be adduced is Fapiasj wtose fragments, 
preserved in Easebins; throw ao valuable a ligbt on the apostolic 
sourceB of our two first gospels, and whose martyrdom has been 
placed on apparently good grounds in 164 a.d.' Tfin testimony, 
therefore, goes back to the first half of the second centnry. 
As Fapias informs us what pains he took to make himself 
acquainted, from eye and ear witnesses, still surviving, with the 
circiimstances of the primitive church,* it is not in itself im- 
probable that he should have known one of the earliest works 
which it produced, and that we should have bis witness to the 
existence in the first age of our two oldest gospels and of the 
Apocalypse. But this testimony is not without its difficulties. 
In the first place, it is not direct, and comes to ns through two 
authors of a comparatively late date — Andreas uid Arethaa, 
who were bishops of Giesarea in Gappadocia towards the end of 
the fifth century.* These writers cite Papiaa with other ancient 
fathers, of whom they place him at the head — Ireneeus, 
Metbodios, and Hippolytns — as asserting the dttfrvcvorov and 
a^tovurrov of the Apocalypse. But they do not state from what 

■ 8eeRettig(TheologisrlieStndienandEritikNi,forl831,p. 769)whodt«stlie 
Cbronicon Fan^ale ns Iiia aathiaitj, aad notice* the cmncidence of this date with 
thai of the accessioD of hie boccosoc in Hierapoli^ fiinuBhed trota an independeiit 



■ Oil yip rd it Tvv /3t/J\(wv ravourdv /u ii^Xiiy inXAppavov, Smv ri irapd 
tidffifE 0wvqc >"'i itiyoiaiit, . ap. Eogeb. H. E. iii. 39. 

> Bettig (ubi sapr.) has determined tlie limita of their HleTaiy activity by a very 
exhaoatiTe process of reasoning, as falling someirfaere between 470 ^d. and (he opening 
yean of tlie sixth centtu?. 
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book of Papias they prodace this testimony, nor funuali any 
evidence of his opinion respecting aathorehip. Wlien Fapiaa 
wrote, inspiration and eredibility did not necessarily imply an 
apostolic sonrce. They simply intimated that, in the judgment 
of the writer, the wock was imbued with an apostolic spirit, 
and felt to be condacive to faith and edification. But re- 
moteness and indirectness of allasion is not the only cir- 
cumstance which detracts from the value of this testimony. 
Eusebins, who was familiar with the writings of Papias, and 
has quoted from them at some length, never once alludes to 
anything that he had written on the Apocalypse. This is 
the more remarkable, as he was much interested in the subject, 
and wonld have been glad, it might be thought, of some early 
testimony to fix his opinions respecting it ; as he vacillated, we 
know, in his views of the anthorship of the Apocalypse, and 
was half inclined to ascribe it to the presbyter John.* In 
conseijaeiiee of too much having been made of this slight and 
indirect testimony of Papias, and the groundless assumption 
that he must hare written a commentaiy on the Apocalypse, 
which has perished, — there has been perhaps a not unnatural 
tendency on the other side to depreciate it below its actoal 
worth. It is not at all improbable, that Papias may have 
alludod to and cited the Apocalypse in the only work which 
we know him to have written, his "Expositions of the Oracles 
of the Lord" (Xoyfwv Kvpianwv i^iiytiau^) ; nor does there seem 
any reason to reject the cautious inference of Bettig, that 
possibly Papias ascribed the book to & John, perhaps even John 
the Divine, without our being thereby justified in assuming that 
Papias claimed the apostle as its author.* To Papias we may, 

> H. E. iii. 39, p. !S3. Tom. i. «d. HeioicbeD. 

* The wh(d« queslioD of (he value of this leetimony of Papias, contained in Uie 
writingBoftlie tiroC^ipadodaD biahope, espedaUj in its bearing on the aatheotidtj 

of the dpocalTpse, has been dlMiuBed with great ihoroaghness and impartialiij by 
Bettig, in the article alreadj referred to in the " Tbeologische Studien and Eritiken." 
J think, howeTer, he attachea toomach weight to the silence of Emebiiu. It ia quite 
eyidect, that the hiitorian thoronghlj disliked the chiliastic notions of Papiaa, and did 
not know what to make of their seeming to be eaoctioned by a book ao old and of 
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perliapa, add the atiU earlier testimony of Clement of Rome, 
wboj in a passage of his first epistle to the Corinthians, appears 
to me distinctly to allude to, if he does not actually cite, the 
Apocalypse,' 

Our next testimony is more direct and-explicit. It is that of 
Jnsfcia Martyr, whose period of literary actiyity occnrs between 
139 and 160 i.v., and the time of whose death is assigned by 
Semisch, following the Ghronicon Paschale, to the year 166.' 
He was a contemponiry, therefore, of Papias. Jnstin was bom 
aheathen at Flaria NeapoUa, the ancient Sychemi in Samaria, 
and was converted to Christianity, it has been supposed, at 
Ephesus, where the scene of hia celebrated dialogue with the 
Jew Trypho is laid. It is certain that he passed the latter years 
of his life in Bome, where be suffered martyrdom. From the 
places with which the few notices of his personal history are 
associated, it is evident that he must have been familiar with 
the traditions which were then current among the Christians, 
and at Ephesas with those more particularly which related to 
the apostle John. To him also we are indebted for the account 

(ucb bigb traditional anllioTitj as the Apocalypse. He was one of that class of pMlo- 
Bopliical ChristiiuiB (in his time rapidly indeasing under the intiaence of a conrt), 
who, like the Aleiandrina Jews under the Ftolemies, had grown ashuned of the 
homely and popular &ith of their foretathers. I can hardly doubt, that he would have 
taken, if he could, trom the Apocalypse the credit of an apostolic source: and had he 
fbond any clear indication in Papias, tiiat it had b«en written by the presbyter John, or 
Buj other John than the apostle, it is difficult to heliere, that he would not have men- 
tioned it. If any inference can be drawn &om thesilenceof Eusebins.itseemtlomeas 
much in &Taur of Papias's attestiDg the apostolic origin of the book, as against it. 
The passages from Andreas and Arethas about Fapias are cited by Eirchhofer (Quel. 
jenBamm1nDgzurQetch.d,N.T. Canons xxxiiL Papias), See his note on them, p. 300. 

* The passage runs thus (I. ad Cor. xzxir.), and has a dose verbal i^eement with 
Apocal. zxii. 12: vpaXiyii q^itv (a fbrm of scriptural dtation) Itoii i eipios, eal i 
/ii»94c airov irpi irpoffiiTOU alirav, ijralouvai Isiiirry sard rJ Ipyov airou. There 
ma; in both writers be a remoter refb*ence to the LXX. Isaiah xl, 10, and Ixii. 11. 
Bnt it is remarkable, that Clement and the Apocalypse much more nearly resemble 
each other, especially in the concludiog words of the eentence, than either of them 
Isaiah. I cannot but think the passage furaisbej a proof that the Apocalypse was 
known and read in the time of Clement. The death of Clement is usually placed 
■bout 100 ±.11. If mj inference be correct, this is the oldest witness to the ezia- 
tence <d the Apocalypse m a part of Sciiptnre. 

* Otto (de Jaitin. Martyr. Bcdptii et Doctrina, p. 6), following the same anthori^, 
pDUitatl6S^.D. 
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^-still circulating in Samaria when lie was young — of the kind 
of rural industry in which the early years of Jesas had been 
engaged.^ Although, therefore, the testimony of Justin re- 
presents, after all, only a tradition, it was, it most be re- 
membered, a fresh and living tradition. In the Dialogue with 
Trypho (c. 81) we find the following p^sage. Justin is argu- 
ing with the Jew in support of the evidence which his own 
Bcripturea fm-nished — especially the prophets, Ezekiel and 
Isaiah— on behalf of the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, and of the reign of a thousand years on earth with 
Christ — and against those false Christians, as he regarded them, 
who denied that doctrine, and contended for the immediate 
transition of the soid at death into the heavenly wbrld.^ He 
then, as it were, clenches his argument by adducing the direct 
evidence of a Christian himself in these words : " Among us, 
too, a certain man named John, one of the apostles of Ohriet, in 
a revelation made to him, prophesied that the behevera in our 
Christ should fulfil a thoosand years in Jerusalem — and that 
after that, there would be the general and final resurrection and 
judgment of all men together." This language is so express, 
that Bettig, under the influence of pre-conceived theory, was 
disposed to reject the words, cTcruv awoar^kiav tov Xpiartm, as 
a later interpolation. Lucke, who agrees with Bettig respectiog 
the authorship of the Apocalypse, has shown that such critickm 
is indefensible j and Eusebius, whose tendencies run all in the 
same direction, admits that Jostin distinoUy affirms John the 
apostle to have written the Apocalypse.^ This explicit testi- 
mony deserves the more notice, aa it is the only pass^^ in the 
works of Justin, where any book of the New Testament is cited 
with the name of its author. 

' ri TiKTovwi tpy — iporpa tal {u^j. DUL c Tryph. e, SS. 

* S/ta Tif iroOvtiamiv ris^ax^c ivoKaiifidvtvBai tts rbv oipaviv. It Bhoold 
be noticed here, that Chili&am in Clie age of Jos^ was orthodoxj ; Eitid Uuit the 
Tiew of the Fatnre Life entertained in Utar cantories l>7 Channing and others, wsa 
then considered not inerelf heresy, but an nb«olnte denial of CbrietiBnitj ; /i^ 
VJcoXa^it" aircii Xpivriayoic. (c. 80.) 

' H. E. IT. 18. aafut ToO AwovriKov airiv (Ivat Xijuv. 
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Melito, bishop of S&rdis (one of the seven churchea spoken to 
by the Spirit in the Apocalypse), the author of an Apology for 
Christianity, addressed to Marcus Antoninnsj of which a frag- 
ment has been preserved by Eusebins (H. E. iv. 26), wrote^ we ' 
are told, a work on the Apocalypse of John.' This, of itself, 
does not prove mnch for our immediate object. But there are 
some collateral circumetances connected with the name of 
Melito, which render the allusion to him not wholly unim- 
portant. He belonged to the same cycle of Asiatic churches 
with Fapias and IrenGsns, in which we know that chiliastic 
views widely prevailed. He appears to have studied the Old 
Testament for the same purpose as Justin in his Dialogue with 
Trypho— viz.j to discover proofs and lUuBtrations of Christianity; 
and, with this view, he made a selection from it in aix books for 
the use of a friend (cKXo7ac ^i^ ^^ roi) v6ftov khI twv vpo^rfrutv 
vtpl rou Sbn^pof kiH vaarfQ t^c a-fffrrwc ij/iuv. Eoseb. ibid.) — 
actually traveUing into the East for fuller information, and to 
familiarize himself with the scene of the old prophetic action and 
preaching. Polycrates, who flourished alittle later at Ephesus, 
speaks of him as leading a singularly ascetic and holy life (rov 
thvot)\ov, Ttiv iv aylif) wtviiaTi vavra woXtTtvaa/juvov. Euseb. 
H. E. v. 24). Putting all these indications together, we may 
perhaps not nnreasonably conclude, that Melito adhered to the 
primitive type of the Christian faith, and was anti-Pauline in 
his tendencies ; that he was a Ohiliast, like most of hia con- 
temporaries in that part of Asia, and possibly, as we seem to 
gather from the description of his asceticism, inclined to the 
Ebionitism, of which James tho Just, the first bishop of Jerusalem, 
is the standing ecclesiastical type. He represents, therefore, the 
class of minds among which the Apocalypse would be sure to 
find a welcome reception ; which cheiished its peculiar doctrine, 
and accepted it with reverence as an authoritative expression of 
apostolic truth. So far as it goes, his witness may be allowed 

1 It ii mentioaed ia a li»t of nnral other irorki aacribcd to hint {Eoieb, H. E. 
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to contribnte ita atom of probability to the directer evidence of 
the apostolic autborBbip of the Apocalypse. At all events, it 
throws no weight into the opposite scale.' 

We learn from Eusebiua (H. E. iv. 24) that Theophilns of 
Antioch (anthor of the treatise "To Autolyous") in a work 
(now lost) in reply to the heresy of Hermogenes, had cited 
witnesses from the Apocalypse of John.* This Hermogenes 
appears to have been an anti-Montanist j if so, he was opposed 
to the doctrines contained in the Apocalypse. Theophilns 
must, therefore, have cited the book gainst him, as a New 
Testament aathority already widely acknowledged ; and this 
justifies ns in assuming that it was at that time received and 
respected, not only by Theophilus himself, but in the church of 
Antioch generally. Such is the inference of Liicke, no partial 
witness (Einl. Ofienb. Johan. § 37. 2.), who further thinks it 
probable that Theophilns, with Justin Martyr, regarded the 
apostle John as its author, 

Li the last instance, we saw the Apocalypse alleged probably 
against an anti-Montanist. In the next, we find it used 
by an anti-Montanist himself. Apollonias, who flourished 
in the reign of Commodus and Septimius Severns, wrote a 
very strong treatise gainst the Phrygian or Montanist heresy, 
in which we are told by Eusebius (H. E. v. 18) that " he made 
uao of witnesses from the Apocalypse of John." As, in imme- 
diate connexion with this statement, we are told that he gives 
an account of John's having raised, by divine power, a person 
from the dead in Ephesus, the probability is that Apblloniua 
must have meant by John, the apostle. Had he intended any 
other John, Eusebius would certainly have noticed it. 

The fifth book of Eusebius's Ecclesiastical History (1-3) 
contains the celebrated letter of the Christians of Vienne and 
Lyons to their brethren in Asia and Huygia (whence they had 

' The sabsis^Dg frogmenU of Melito baye been collected by Booth, Reliquija 
Socrie, Tom. I. p. 113-153. 

' Theophilas floaiisbed in the reign of Marcn;) Anreliiu, 161 a.d. — 180 ^.d. 
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originally emigrated to the banks of the IUione)j giving an 
account of the dreadful persecntion which they had undergone 
in the reign of Marcus AnreliDs, about 177 a.d. Now, in this 
letter not only are characteriBtic phrasea literally quoted from 
the Apocalypse— e. 3. J aKo\ovQCiv t^ apvSi^ owou ov virdyy (xiv. 
4) — but Christ himself ia called ir«rroc koI aXiiOii'^? fiapro^, 
fl-pwriJroKoe Tuiw viKpuiv (i. 5, iii. 14), and sentences are given as 
if from memory, where the sense is retained, though the expres- 
sion is shghtly varied— e.p., 6 avofioc avonnaarw in, koI 6 
SlKoto? SiKa((itdi|T(t> m (xxii. 11). What is still more remarkable, 
this last passage is cited as a fulfilled Scripture i^iva q ypaifii 
TrXiipuOy) — showing, beyond a doubt, that the Apocalypse was 
received at that time as authoritative Scripture, and put on the 
same level with the Law and the Prophets — as well among the 
Gaulish Christiana as among their co-religionists in Asia, and 
attesting, therefore, the widely diffused recognition of the book 
in tho latter half of the second century. This renders it in the 
highest degree probable, that both the Gaulish and the Asiatic 
Christians regarded it as a work of the apostle John; and the 
probability rises almost to a moral certainty, when we bear in 
mind that this, as we shall presently see, was the decided con- 
viction of Irenffius himself, who, if not the author of the letter, 
stood in the most intimate relation to the two communities be- 
tween which it passed. 

The author of a MS., entitled " A Befutation of all Heresies," 
discovered in Greece some years ago, and now deposited in the 
Imperial Library at Paris, which was first published under the 
name of Origen, but which its last editors, Duncker and Schnei- 
dewin, in accordance with the judgment of the late Baron 
Bunsen, have unhesitatingly ascribed to Hippolytus — bears the 
following distinct testimony to the authorship of the Apocalypse 
by John, at the opening of the third century.^ Speaking of 

I We gather ita date from its iJlusiaii (oZcphjrinDsandCalliatustaithe aatlior'B 
coDtcmporariea) ntio became bUhap* of Itome respecLiTel? in 301 x.v. aad !1S a.d. 
(Ub. ix. 7.) 
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the Nicolaitans, -who are referred to with abhorrence in the 
Apocalypse (ii. 6), he adds ; " the disciples of this school, doing 
despite to the Holy Spirit, John, in the Apocalypse, has charged 
with fornication and eating meats offered to idola" {vii. 36). 
It is noticeable, that this is one of the few passages in this 
treatise where the writer of any book of the New Testament is 
mentioned by name. Mark's goaperis aUnded to fvii, 30), and 
Paol is cited several times {v. 7, 8; vii. 30, 31 ; viii. 20), and, 
in some places, ia called " the apostle," in others, " the blessed." 
Whether Matthew be referred to is donbtfol, as he is described 
as the anther of an apocryphal work nsed by the Basilidians : 
and the recent editors read not Matthew, but Matthias (vii. 20). 
The gospels of Lnke and John are not once quoted with the 
names of their authors. That, in the foregoing passage, John 
the apostle is intended as the author of the Apocalypse, can 
hardly be questioned.' In the year 1551, thore was dug up at 
Borne, a statne of Hippolytus sitting in a chair, on one side of 
which is inscribed a list of his works ; and from this, thoagh 
now imperfect, we learn that he wrote on the Gospel and 
Apocalypse of John.' In his treatise on " Christ and Anti- 
christ," he cites John, who wasinPatmos, as the author of the 
Apocalypse, and addresses him as an " apostle and disciple of 
the Lord."* 

f Thopasaage as nowcorrected runs thns; "ou(Nioolaiscil.)roic/iaflijTii£('i'U- 
(Spfjovrac Ti iiilov rvtv/ia iid rqc airocaXi^tiut; 'luidi/vijc V^iyx' Tropriiovrat; 
lai ilSuiX66vTu ivSiovrac. Hndtbeorigina] readings of tbe Paris MS. been retuned 
— ivv0pi^ov ri— and 'laiduvoi; — the assertion of apostolic anthorship would have 
been still more explicit, as tbe spirit nonld then have been represented as rcbnking 
the Nicolaitans through the revelation of John. But both the first and tbe later 
editors hare coDcnrred in the change of reading. 'EwppiZov is eo harsh an ex- 
pression, that it oonid hurdlr hare been nsed with rererenceof the HoljSpirit, even 
if the occnrrenoe of the word in Hebrews (i. 291 did not snfficientlj show in what 
sense it must he employed here, and full}' justify the conversion of ov Into ovrasutd 
VoD into vijc A passage in Irenaua (Adv. Hier. I. isvi. 3) with similar reference 
to the Nicolaitans, which Hippoljlua mnst have had in his eje, when he wrote the 
iTorda in qocstion, leaves no room for doubt, what John is intended. For Ireniena 
certainly believed that John the apostle was the author of the Apocalypse. 

» uirip roii kutci 'Imayvtjv ciayytXiou tai ATtonaXixl/i^s. Jerome (Calal. 61) 
says only " da Apocalypii." 

) Kirchhofer (Quelle nsammlung etc- p. 310) gives the original passage from the 
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In IreneenB and TertnJlian, in whom first we diBceni the 
traces of a recognized wid authoritative scripture, the refer- 
ences to John as the author of the Apocaljrpse are bo nomerons 
and BO nnqoestionable^ that it is nnnecessarj to cx)naaina 
mach time in adducing them. In Irenteua, John is uaaally 
described aa " the disciple of the Lord ;" but in the samo way 
he speaks of the author of the first epistle (III. xvi. 8), which 
he unquestionably regarded as apostolic. If there could 
be any donbtj it is removed by hia etatement, on citing the 
Apocalypse (i. 17, 18), that the John alluded to, aa over- 
powered by the vision, was he that leaned on the bosom of 
the Word at supper (IV. xx. 11). There is weight, too, in 
the remark of Liicke (p. 571 and note), that, by the mode 
of citation frequently employed — " John beheld in the 
Apocalypse"' — the identity of the seer and the writer is clearly 
indicated. 

Tertullian abounds in citations from the Apocalypse, as well 
as from the other books in the New Testament, now forming, 
as he expressed it, a part of the great iTtstrwmentum literaiurce 
(Apologet. o. xviii.) or body of written documents on which, 
furnished alike by the Old and New Testament, he grounded 
bis proofs of the divine origin and authority of the Christian 
religion. All these writings he considered to possess, imme- 
diately or mediately, an apostolic character. What was his 
opinion of the authorship of the Apocalypse, the following 
passages from hia writings place beyond a doubt. In his 
treatise, " de Pudicitia" {c. xix.), comparing the apparently 
conflicting opinions of Paul (I Cor. v. 9-13) and John (Apocal. 
ii. 18-22) about the re-admission to church communion of a 
fornicator, he calls both of them " apostles," and speaks of their 
equally enjoying the Holy Spirit (squalitatem spiritus sancti). 

works of Hippol^iiu. Ebe^jeiD, a Sjiion biahop at tbe end of tiie 14th centtiiy, 
in hia calalogue of the diBerent booka of Scripture, mentions cbet Hippolytiu wrote 
in defence of the Apocalypse aa a book of (ho apostle and evangelist Jrfin, Dr. 
LardncT, Credibility of Goapel Bistory (Worka, jv. p. 41S and ii. p. JIS). 
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Still more explicit is his langoage, (adrereas Marcionem, xii. 14) 
— " Apostolus Joaimes in Apocalypsi enaem deacribit ex ore Dei 
prodemiteni etc." Apocal. i. 16). It ia notj indeed, lo be anp- 
posed that the opinion of Irenieoa and TertuUian on this point 
were the result of any oriticid inveatigatiou. They merely 
represent the Btrong, nnqnestioned tradition of their own time. 
If Tertnllian's notorions leaning and final accession to the 
Mootaniat heresy, which specially appealed to the Apocalypse in 
support of its peculiar views, may he thought in some degree to 
affect the independence of hia judgment; yet, on (he other hand, 
the very appeal of the Montaniats may be taken aa evidence of 
the wide diffnaion of the tradition in that part of Asia where 
they originated ; while Irenseus's close connexion with Epheaus, 
and bis knowledge of the belief which existed there, must be 
allowed to give peculiar value to his testimony as coming from 
the fountain-head of the tradition. 

The witnesaes hitherto cited have been taken entirely from 
the Asiatic and the Western Churches. It wiU be intereating to 
notice what opinion prevailed in the more learned school of 
Alexandria. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. YL xiii. § 106) 
quotes the Apocalypse of John, referring distinctly to iv, 4 and 
zi. 16. That he means John, the apostle, ia evident from the 
treatise, " Quis dives salvetur" {§ 42), where he apeaks of hia 
exile in Patmoa (Apocal. i. 9). In his " Psedagogus " (II. xii. 19) 
he quotes Apocalypse xxi. as an utterance of the apostolical voice 

His successor in the' Catechetical School, the celebrated 
Origen, ia not less explicit. Eusebius (H. E. vi. 25) qnotes a 
pass^e &om the 5th book of his " Exposition of the Gospel of 
John," in which he says, that the same John, he who leaned on 
the bosom of Jeaus, wrote also the Apocalypse; and hia testi- 
mony ia the more remarkable, as he speaks doubtfully in the 
same passage of the second and third epistles. In his Com- 
mentary on the book of Joshua, he asserts that John waa the 
author of the Gospel, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse ; vrhere 
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he must, of coarse, mean the apostle.^ Citing the Apocalypse 
(xiv, 6, 7), he calls it the work of Johiij the son of 2ebedee> 
(Comment, in Evangel. Joann. Tom. I. 14). In his Com- 
mentary on Matthew (Tom. ivi., qnoted by Kirchhofer, p. 309) 
he leaves no doubt as to the personality of the author of the 
Apocalypse, who was exiled to Patmos, by describing him as 
a son of ZebedeOj and a brother of the James who was pnt to 
death by Herod (Acts xii. 2). In hia Commentary on John 
(edit. Hnet. p. 51 ; Kirchhofer^ p. 310), he calls the anthor of 
the Apocalypse an apostle and evangelist (Iv rf awoKoKiipu 6 
air6aTo\oc Kai liiayytXlarn^). I believe there is not a paSBt^e in 
the writings of Origen, in which he expresses a donbt of the 
apostolic origin of the Apocalypse. He is said to have medi- 
tated a commentary on the book,' Yet he was decidedly opposed 
to Chiliasm and Montanism, which fonnd a strong support in the 
Apocalypse. Without, therefore, supposing that either Clement 
or Origen had critically iavestigated the authenticity of the 
Apocalypse, their unhesitating ac<!eptance of it may be taken 
as an ovidence of the steadiness and constancy of the original 
tradition, the truth of which they had met with no objection of 
sufBcient weight to induce them to donbt. 

Before I close this list of witnesses, I must notice two facts, 
which seem for the first time to indicate the awakening of 
doubt. In the first half of the last century, Muratori discovered 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan — brought apparently at an 
earlier period from the ancient convent of Bobbio founded by 
Columban — a MS. which contained, in Latin, a mutilated list of 
the books of the New Testament, and of some apocryphal works 
often associated with them in the first age of the Church. This 
fragment is referred by the general consent of scholars to the 

' As tliis Commentaij existe onl; in the Latin Tersion of liufiniiB, who often took 
liberties, u he himself confessea, with the original Greek, it li onlj right to oLscrve, 
that with respect to this particDiar Tereion, Rnfiniii saja, " aimpliciter expreasimns, 
nt inrenimag." See KirchhoTer, QaellenBammlung. etc. p. 26. 

' See L&cke (Einl. § 39, i), wlio refers 10 his Commentary on Matthew. Oper. 
Tom. iT. p. 307- edit. LommatiMb, and Htiet, Origen. III. ii. 4. 
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latter part of the second century, or, at the latest, to the be- 
ginning of the third. It makes mention of our book m the 
following terms : "There is an Apocalypse also of John ; and 
one of Peter we simply receivo, which some of our people do 
not like to have read in church,"^ The passage is somewhat 
obscure, and it has been variously interpreted. I do not th ink 
we can safely infer from it more than this ; — that, at the time of 
the construction of this canon, an Apocalypse was in existence 
which bore the name of John ; and that there was then also 
in circulation along with it, another ascribed to Peter, which 
was not universally received in the Church. 

A more remarkable circumstance is the omission of the 
Apocalypse in the oldest Syriac version of the New Testament, 
called the Peschito. When this version was made, it is im- 
possible to decide with any approach to precision. The great 
antiquity claimed for it by J. D. Michaelis, who carried it up to 
the first century, has been shown by his translator and com- 

' The Tjitin of Ihe whole fragment is exceedingly i»mipt I hare translated the 
pa99age aa it stsnds. With the preceding articts (which I give fiir the sake of a 
clearer view of the context) it mns lliuB : " Epiatnta sane Judee et snperecripti (tn) 
Joannia duas (dnee) in calholica habentur. Ut (et) Sapientia ab amicia SalomoniBin 
honorem ipsius Bcripta. Apocaljpeia ctiamJobaiiDiB,et Petri, tanlum reclpimDa, qnain 
■]iiidain es. nostiia tegi in ecclcEia nolunt." Crednei (Zur Geschichte dee Kanons, 
p. 76) changes ' apocalypsis' into ' apocaljpaes,* and snppreaaing the points aftei* 
' Johannis' and ' Petri,' refers the words ' (antnm rccipimus ' tobo^ the apocaljpseB, 
putting them apparcntlj oa the aame level: bat then that leaves thedifiicalt; of tbe 
singular 'quam,' wbichwesbonld enpect inthiscaisetobe'quas.' Hug (IntrodnclJon 
to New Testament, SectL xix. Wait's Transl.) thinks the diCGcalt; ma; be partly got 
orcr by regarding theLalin as a barbarous version by some incompetent person of a 
Greek original ; and to Ebow tbo probability of this, he renders back some passages 
into Greek. He pats a full stop at 'Johannis,' and connects the sentence wiih the 
preceiiing article, which speaks of the episile of Jnde and. two Oitholic epistles of 
John. By assuming ' (antum 'to be a mistranslation for jiuviiv, ho thinks he recovers 
an allusion to tbe liiBt epistle of Peter; and supposing ' quani 'lo represent the Greek 
for ' alteram,' ho finds in the concluding words a denial of ecclesiastical authority lo 
the second. His explanation seems to me far-fehJied and onsalisfactui-y. But he is 
perhaps right in afiirming that the words ' Apocalypsis etiam Jobannis ' belong in 
their general connexion to the preceding paragraph of the fragment. Fnt a fuller 
slop at ' Johannis ;' supply ' Apocalypsin ' after ' Petri ;' and the passage yields a 
tolerable sense without any alteration. This fragment is usually described aa 
"Fragraentum de Canona acephaJum," and was first published in the 3rd vol. of 
Muratori's Antiqa;t. Ital. Med. j£vi. Slilan : 1740. 
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mentator. Bishop Marsh, to be contradicted by all existing 
evidence.' NevertheleBs, it must be very old ; for it represents 
a text which LarmonizeB with the most ancient Greek MSS. 
and the oldest Latin versions, and which modem criticism has 
rendered it probable waa anterior to the fourth century. After 
the middle of the second century, Bardesanes and his sou, 
Harmonins, made a commencement of Syriao literature; and 
as this was altogether of ecclesiastical origin, and dated from 
the introduction of Christianity, it can hardly be supposed that 
the translation of the New Testament would be deferred long 
after the time when Syriac began to be employed as a written 
language. This brings us to the end of the second or the 
opening of the third century, the period when we first discover 
traces of a recognised scriptural canon throughout the Church. 
To this date the majority of recent scholars assign the Peschito. 
In this version, the second epistlo of Peter, the second and third 
of John, the epistle of Jude, and the Apocalypse, are wanting. 
That Theophilus of Autioch (in Syria) should have known and 
cited the Apocalypse before that time, notwithstanding its 
absence from the Peschito, is not, perhaps, so extraordinary, as 
he belonged to western Syria, where Greek civilization pre- 
dominated, and the Greek language was universally spoken. 
But that Ephraem Syrua, towards the end of the fourth century 
— the earliest writer by whom we find the Peschito used — 
should constantly quote the Apocalypse with the name of its 
author. Is certainly not a little surprising, as he belonged to a 
district beyond the Euphrates, where Syriac was the popular 
dialect ; apd we know from the distinct witness of contem- 
poraries, that he did not understand Greek." Eichhom and 

^ HichaeliE, InlrodactioQ toNew Teilomcnt, Fart I. Ch, Tii. and Uarsli's note on 
eect. 6, p. S5*. 

' Hug, IntrodacCion, Sect. Ixt. toI. T. p. 349, note c. Ephraem wbb obliged lo 
employ an interpreter in hia intercourse wilh Bnsil of CiEsarea. The Inte Cardinal 
Wiaeaian states, that the earliest indicalion of the existence of tbe Peschito occarsin 
the vritingB or Ephraem, thongh he supposes the Tertion to be much older Uian his 
time. "Quamvia deFeschiCo Icetem nQUum hubeamuaEphraemoBDteriorei]i,tameii 
uitiqiuorem loDge ipso fuisse mibi cerio constiit." Uor« S^riacr, II. $ t. p. 139. 
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Hng explain the fact, by Bupposmg that the Apocalypse did 
originally form a part of the Peschito, but was gradually 
excluded from the later copies in consequence of the growing 
dislike to the book which pervaded the Eastern Church; and 
that our oldest MSS. do not go back to the time when this 
aversion first began to operate.' Liicke does not go so far as 
this ; but, assuming that the Apocalypse was originally wanting 
in the Peschito, he accounts for its exclusion, not on historical 
or dogmatic grounds, but from the circumstance that, in the 
MSS. which came into the hands of the Syriac translator, 
whether derived from Antioch or Alexandria, it was not yet 
incorporated with the other books of the New Testament.' 

With the exception of the two last instances, which we may 
be allowed, perhaps, to leave in a neutral position, all the 
witnesses that we have bo far produced, down to the middle of 
the third century, speak distinctly in favour of the apostolic 
origin of the Apocalypse, without the occurrence of any positive 
testimony on the other side. In summing up their united 
weight, the verdict of Kirchhofer can scarcely be considered as 
too strongly expressed : " Hardly one book of the New Testa- 
ment has such a list of historical witnesses marked by name on 
its behalf."* Soon after the middle of the third century, 
however, we discern the rise of an altered feeling in regard to 
the Apocalypse, which left a considerable impression on the 
future judgment of the Church. Of the nature and origin of 
that feeling, I must now give some account. 

^ Hug, Sect. Ixr.-lXTiii. Eichhom, Einleil. N. T. $ 56, g 195. 
> LScte, Einl. § 39. 7. 

' " KouTD ein Buch des N. T. bat eine solche namhafte B^e tou hiatoriscbea 
Tettiinoiiien fur sicli." (QuelleaBammlang etc. p. 296.) 
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SECTION VI. 

On tJte reacH<m of feeling against the Apocalypse. 

Towards the end of the second, and Btill more in the coarse of 
the third and fonrth centuries, we discorer nnmistakeable traces 
of the change of character that inevitably overtakes every form 
of reUgious beliefj which, originating in intense enthusiasm and 
demanding at first an almost entire renonciation of the world, 
has, nevertheless, acquired a permanent footing in society, and 
is compelled to adjnst itself to the state of things that actaally 
exists. No man who reads with unbiassed mind the different 
books of the New Testament, not excepting the Fourth Gospel 
itself,' can possibly deny that the great idea which, amidst 
many differences, is profoundly imprinted on tbem all, is the 
expectation of an approaching judgment-day and the end of the 
world. The gospel in its first, fresh outburst was a solemn 
utterance of this expectation, and a protest against the selfish- 
ness and carnality of an extremely corrupt civiUzation, gathering 
strength and taking shape irom the Messianic hope which had 
been developed- by Hebrew prophecy, and which the diffusion 
of Jewish synagogues and Alexandrine literature through the 
Gr£eco-Roman world, had rendered not ' unfamiliar to many 
inquisitive minds among the heathen. Its effect was vehement 
reaction against the strongest tendencies of the ago — its lavish 
expenditure on self-indulgence, and its heartless voluptuousness 
— its worship of power and worldly success, and its contempt 
for the masses— its passion for war, and the mimic slaughters of 
the amphitheatre. In the awful shadow of impending doom all 
these sensuous splendours grew pale and dim. The future over- 
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powered the present. Tte believer walked by " faith, not by- 
sight," and lost every other hope and fear in the one absorbing 
solicitude to " make his calling and election sure " at the great 
crisis which would separate for ever the evil and the good. As 
described in the opening chapters of the book of Acts, the 
eu:liest Christian Chnrch was based on a principle of religioos 
communism ; for a true disciple was expected to " sell all that he 
had and give it to the poor;" and the Masterhimself hadsaid, it 
was " easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven." Primitive 
Christianity was, therefore, an absolute abandonment of the 
world — a forswearing of its pleasures, its literature, its favourite 
occupations, made additionally offensive to a devout and holy 
■ mind by their inextricable involution with the impure associa^ 
tions of heathenism. But such seclusion&omlivinginterestsde- 
manded an unnatural strain on the mind, which must nltimately 
give way, especially when the expectation which had sustained 
it was found not to be literally fulfilled. The great day came 
not. It was continually put off further and further into on 
uncertain futnre. Already, in the time of the author of the 
second epistle of Peter,' we read of "scoffers" who asked, 
" Where is the promise of his coming F for, since the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation," 

The little treatise on the " salvability of rich men," which 
is found among the works of Clement of Alexandria^ and 
which, if not his, belonged to the same period, the begin- 
ning of the third century, and is worthy of his pen, for its 
refined style and philosophic elevation of sentiment— throws an 
interesting light on the transition of opinion which was then 
taking place in the minds of thoughtful Christians with respect 
to the posaeaaion of worldly goods. It takes as a sort of t-ext the 
strong saying about the " camel " and " the eye of a needle,'" 
. and argues that this and similar passages must be understood 



' Matth. zix. 2t ; Mark z. 25 ; Luke -t 
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myatically or spiritu^y, and not in a coarse and carnal sense ; 
that men may be rich in desire, thongh poor in actual posaes- 
Bion; and poor in spirit, though abounding in worldly wealth ; 
and that riches — things indifferent in themselvee— merely di- 
versified the course of earthly discipline, and might be sanctified 
by wise and beneficent cae,' This doctrine was not in accord- 
ance with the letter of the original teaching, though it was 
b legitimate inference from its nnderlying spirit. By the first 
Christians any denial of their faith before rulers and magistrates 
was regarded as the height of disloyalty to Christ and God ; 
and all who had borne witness to the truth with their blood 
were believed to have acqnired a title to immediate admisaion 
into the beatific presence. But, with the spread of philosophical 
principles in the Church, and the reaction of the world on the 
primitive fervour, men hesitated to Bacrifice life fmd social 
position for a profession j and, in times of persecution, often 
stooped to unworthy expedients to secure immunity. One of 
the controversies which most sharply divided the Chnrch^ 
especially in the West, during the third century, related to 
the treatment of those who had thus " lapsed." The stricter 
party were for excluding them for ever from church comma- 
nion. The laxer would have reduced them ^ain to the con- 
dition of the unconverted, and re-admitted them after a due 
course of intervening penance.' Even war became less odious 

r^v )3aiT(Xifav fti} irjcaiuc, fiigJi it ypof icuf , fiq^i (ropiirivc- Oi yip o&Tiiit \i\cisrai, 

eiSt ijri roTc ficrii; J) tfwTijpio, iuTi it raXXi, ofiri il iXlya rmvra dXX" i-wi 

ry rljsif'iix'is ^ptfj, irimt, cal iXn-ifi, (at diarj/, etc etc. iy i9\ory amrripia. 
e, 18. Again, wealth is an iastrument of good to thoie who know how to aao it : 
BXiJT'Ceol apyHWJ jrpiofp^ffivrfyafl^iTorciMrliiiriSpyavov. C U. 'Why should 
God hRTe permitted wealth to spring ont of the earth, if it onlj procnred de&th ; rt 
Si oXuig itXoCt-ov ixp^" ^' T^C avariiXai vort, it x^piyic ""' ^po^ivig iart 9ava- 
rou. c. SB. Thi* trealise, though pleading for the right use and enjoyment of the 
present world, is pervaded by a deeply ■piritnal tone, breatbing the spirit of lova 
which Gila the Fourth Ooapel. We ent«r into the nature of God, the more we lore 
him, Haav dyaiTf tic 9t6v, roo'olfr^ icai irXtov Ivloripui roO Biov vapaSviTot. c. 37. 
' This was the subject of the Novalian controversyj which lagid under different 
relations at Carthage and Borne. 
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in the eyes of Cliristiaiis, and councils simt out &om comma- 
□ion those who refused to fulfil its obligations.' Among the 
more educated Christians the study 'of heathen literature and 
philosophy was resumed with ardour ; and many of the apolo- 
gists, with the great Greek fathers of the fourth century, were 
accomplished classical scholars.' 

It was precisely at the juncture when this change of sentiment 
was beginning to be felt thronghoat the Church, and the wide 
diffusion of philosophical culture was irresistibly modifying the 
broad popular conceptions and bold imagery of the primitive 
Jewish Christianity, that we hear uttered for the first time 
strong doubts of the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse. 
Coming out of the very heart of the first circle of believers, 
and representing in the most fervid language the enthusiastic 
faith which possessed them, the Apocalypse of all the boohs of 
the New Testament was the best fitted by its pervading idea of 
ChiliaBm, to keep alive in the mind of the multitude, all those 
beliefs and expectations which were most at variance with the 
form and order of the existing civilization, and which it waa 
the desire of the philosophical professors of Christianity to 
soften down and explain away into a merely figurative ex- 
pression of general and abstract truth. This relaxation of 
primeval strictness and fervour was followed by a two-fold eflTect. 
The cultivated and intellectual justified it, and tried to show 
that it was a necessity; while those of a more enthusiastic 
temperament regarded it as a sure indication of the decline of 
the good old faith, which they made feverish efforts to restore 

1 This accamd in GbqI. " tJo concile retrancha. de la commnoiou del Gd«1ei 
ceox qui m crojaieat U droit do jeter lenn armes," QastoD Boieiier: " Le Cbria- 
tianisme daos la Gsale." Bevue des Deox Moudei, Jnin, 1866. 

* It became not auiiBaal to adopt Ihe form and diclion of Greek poetiy fiir tha 
porposa of popalaiiDBtrDction. Tbe Listoriesof CheOldTeEtameDtTrareTenifiediii 
the language df Homer: and there is still extant a drama onChriat'a pasaion, made 
np almost entirely of Uoea from Enripides, which hsBbeeniuedbf modem scholara 
as a Boarce of textual criticdem. The pla;s from vhich it waa a cento, are Mid to he 
the Hippoljtui, Medea, Bacchic, BheatiB, Troades, and Orwtes. See Valckenaer, 
prefat. in Eurip. Hippol^tum, p. xi. 
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and uphold. The Moutaniat movement in Fhrygia, whicli, 
though it may have been fomented by the traditional inflnencea 
of the locality, assumed importance about this period, was iu 
its essence a reactionary and spasmodic endeavour to bris g back 
the strong, undoubting faith of the first age ; and it carried a^ray 
iu its contagion all the excitable spirits of the time, among 
them the fiery genius of Tertullian ; just as in the last century 
the preaching of the Wesleys was a counteraction to the ■ 
rationalistic coldness that was creeping over the Church and 
the old Dissenters, or as, at a still later period, what took the 
name of Primitive Methodism was an attempt to restore in its 
original power the spirit of early Wesleyanism. The Revivals of 
more recent times are another example of the same enthusiastic 
spirit.^ Now the Apocalypse was the favourite book of the 
Montanists. It encouraged their hopes and nourished their 
zeal ; for they had re-animated a faith in the approaching end 
of the world, and believed that the New Jerusalem would 
descend from heaven on Pepuza, the centre of their religious 
community in Phrygia. "After me," said Maximilla, one of 
their prophetesses, " comes the end of all things.'" 

It is not surprising that the first and most decided resistance 
to these revivals should proceed from the learned school of Alex- 
andria. The controversy was begun by Dionysine, bishop of that 
city, from 247 to 235 a.d. Eusebius has given a full account of 
it in his Ecclesiastical History (vii. 24, 25), from which I have 
here abbreviated the most important particulars. Dionysius was 
of heathen extraction, but had been a pupil of Origen, and was 

' Tbe "Shepherd of Henaas," which probably balongs lo tha end of the second 
ccDtnij, u Oie ezpresBion of b, parallel ecdeavoar after reriral in a mitigated fbrm 
within the limiuof the Catholic Church. See a seriea of orticlei bj Lipsius, "Der 
Hirte del Herman nnd Jer Montaniamui in Rom," in Hilgenfeld'a " Zeitschrift fur 
wiesenKhsftliche Theologic." 1B69 and 186fl. Hermas is qnite apocalyptic iu its 
tone, and constantly remini!* the reader of the allegory of BuLyan, which had its 
origin io s similar desire to nphold the primitiTe ferronr of Poritanism, at a time 
when LatilndinarianisQi was spreading in the upper regtona of the Chnrch. 

' Mtr' liii avvriXna. Epiphan. Panar. slviii. We are reminded of Metlernich's 
celebrated pbraae: " apresmoi le dtlnge." 
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for some time president of the Catechetical School of Alexandria. 
The office had been filled by some of the most eminent Alexan- 
drine divines, including his celebrated master. From this position 
he was at length raised to the patriarchate. Origen, as we have 
seen, acknowledged the Apocalypse as a work of the apostle John, 
getting over the difficulties which the literal acceptance of its 
doctrines might have occasioned him, by his favourite system of 
allegorical interpretation. But the mass of simple believers 
could not be satisfied with these philosophical refinements, and 
protested against them.' It was in encountering their scruples 
that Dionysius was led to apply his superior critical faculty to 
a discovery of the signs of distinct authorship in two works 
bearing the same name. He is the earliest critical theologian 
in the history of the Church. 

There had been a former Egyptian bishop, of the name of 
Nepos, who taught that the promises of Scripture would be ful- 
filled in the Jewish sense (lovSdiKuirtpov), and that for believers 
there would be a thousand years of bodily enjoyment on earth 
(X'^iaSa Tpvpijs atDftartKtiz). So at least the doctrine of Nepoa 
was represented by those who were unfriendly to it. At all 
events he was a Chiliast. He justified his own views from the 
Apocalypse of John, and set them forth in a treatise which he 
entitled, " A Refutation of Allegorizers.'" As this book was 
considered by many at that time as an unanswerable plea for 
Chiliasm, Dionysius felt himself called npon to reply to it, 
which he did in two treatises on " The Fulfilment of the Pro- 
mises/" in the first of which he stated his own opinion, and in 
the second subjected the Apocalypse to a critical examination.' 

' As theee treatises were anderatooti to be a general replj to the CtiiliasU, of whom 
Ireusna (vith in fact all the early fathers and apologists) was one, Jerome (Comm. 
Esaiam, lib-iviii-prtefat-l accoTilingWValegiiis(Euseb. H.E.Tii. 24, 2S,n. 1) repre- 
sented DiODjeiasaa writing ngainst IrentenB. Wbatwas Jerome's opinion of the difier- 
enCB between the more recant and the older interpreters of the Apocalypse, appears 
rery clearlf from the following passage : " ApocalypsiD Johannla sijnitalitteraa ac- 
dpimns, jndaizandameBt; si spiritualiler, ntscriptaest, mullomm veterum vldebimur 
cpinionitui cantraire." Cat 111. Tir. Cited bj Heinichtn. EnEeb. H. £. Tii. ibid. 
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DionyBiiu held the memory of NepoB himself in great respecfc, 
for his faith and energy and familiarity with Scriptare, and his 
large contribation to the paalmody of the church "by which," 
he BaySj " many were still refreshed ; " and he was entitled to 
the more reTerencOj as he was now dead and gone. But truth, 
he contended, should prevail over all other considerations, and 
we must oppose those whom we most honour, when we think 
they are wrong. Hod Nepos been still ^ire, a personal colloquy 
might hare sofficed. But as the treatise which he had published 
was very popuW, and believed to unfold some great and hidden 
mystery {fiiya ri icat tceKpv^ifdvov ^/um-ti^fov), and as it tended to 
lower the tone of religious sentiment among the multitude, by 
holding up to them the future kingdom of 6od in a mean and 
earthly light, like the present state of things (olaravtii') — it 
ought not, Dionysius thought, to be left tmauswered. These 
small indications of personal feeling are not uninstmctivej as 
showing that the Chiliasts, though gradually sliding down into 
the position of heretics, were still very highly respected, probably 
with a dim, half-conscious belief that in their fervour and sim- 
phcity they represented the most ancient type of the Christian 
life. They seem also to bring clearly into view the considerations 
which led the more cultivated class of believers to dislike and 
resist Chiliastic opinions. 

The controversy, as narrated by Dionysius himself, com- 
menced and terminated in the following way. — Happening to 
be in the Arsinoite Nome, where the doctrine of Nepos bad long 
been ascendant, and had drawn entire churches into schism and 
apostasy,^ Dionysius assembled the presbyters and teachers from 
the neighbouring villages, and with their full concurrence 
entered into a public discussion of tho question. The book of 
Nepos was produced, aa an impregnable defence of Chiliasm.' 
For three days Dionysius sate with them from morning to 

'' 'Os tai •rxi<'l'<'ra Kai airoaTaaiae '6i.iay ItKXiviSy jeycyivai. The qneation is, 
Kfler all, whetiicr tbc innoTaticn was on the side of I^epoE or of Dion^wiu. 
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night, discussing the book, aection by BOction, and correcting its 
errors.^ DionjBiua says he was delighted with the patience and 
sobriety, the candour and openness to conviction, of the Arainoite 
brethren. At last Korftkion,wholiad been the chief repreaentativa 
and supporter of Chiliasm in the district, confessed that he had 
been confuted, and declared that he would abandon the doc- 
trine, and never teach it or allude to it again. The brethren 
present rejoiced at the issue of the conference and the mutual 
adjuatment of opinion which it involved.' 

. Dionyaius's criticism of the Apocalypse is of higher interest 
and impOTtance.^ Before his own time, some, he informs ua, 
bad rejected this book and denied it a place in the canon.* 
They declared, that it furnished proof in every chapter of an 
uncultivated and illogical mind (a^vwirrifv ti koI a(Tv\\6yittTov) ; 
that it assumed a false title, and was not a work of John ; that 
it was not even a revelation, being covered with a thick veil of 
ignorance; that it waa not only not the work of an apostle, but 
not even of a saint or any member of the church ; that it waa 
the production of Oerinthna, who wished to give a name of 
authority to this fiction of his,— inaamuch as Cerinthus waa a 
Chiliast, inculcating a very gross and carnal viewof thehappiness 
of Christ's earthly reign. Dionyaius himself did not venture 
wholly to repudiate this book, as it was held in esteem by many 
brethren ; but, assuming that it had a meaning beyond his com- 
prehension, he left every man to take his own view of its hidden 
and marvellons sense. He would not measure it by his own 

* ^tfvQvvtiy tirupdBtjv ri ytypafifitpa. 

' '£xl ry KoivoXojlf Kal rp irpic ravras oirfKara^irti Eoi ovyliaBitu, This M 
not the oa\j mstance in the historj of ChrisUBiiitj, of tbe effect of one powerful 
mind, ktonce decided and concillaloiy, in detenniDing the reli^ooa profbuion ofaa 
- entira conunnnily. 
. ' The Bobrtanceofit will be found in EaBebin«(H. E. rii. 3S). 

* 'aOiT^uattoi iyiiTKtiaaav. This last word Rnfiang interprets; (Heinieheo in 
loc) "ncanooe Scriplntaramabjiciendnmpatanint,'' i.<. " broke np and removed 
from iU place in tiie ttKtSnf—iiutrMiaentum," — as naed bj TerCnlliBn Id the gense cf an 
aathenticdocnmeQl,— henceeqnivalenttoiiVanstocrf. Semler, Index Latin. TertalL 
snb voce. Tbe eante verb occurs Acta x'. 34 : iyauKcvdZovrtf; rdc i}'V](as i>iiiSyf 
" ODsettling jow mindE.'' 
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reason, bnt huided it over to faith. He did not deny tblags 
which he had not seen ; bnt aa not having seen them, was only 
filled with more wonder.'— Dionyeins admits, that thia so-called 
prophecy waa the work of a John, and of some holy and inspired 
man (BtoirvtiaTov), but not of John the apostle, son of Zebedee 
and brother of James, — author of the gospel inscribed with the 
name of John, and of the catholic epistle. That these two last 
works cannot haye come from the same hand as the Apocalypse, 
he ar^es from the marked difference which characterises each 
in regard to the pervading tone of feeling (^9ot>c) and style (ruv 
\6yw itSovf) and the whole form of the composition (rqc '"v 
0i^\(ov Si££ayEi>'yqc Xtyofilvttc) ■ The author of the gospel never 
mentions his own name nor distingaishes himself from another ; 
whereas, the reverse is the case with the author of the Apoca- 
lypse. The gospel and the epistle begin with the announcement 
of the incarnation ; and our Lord (Matth. xvi. 17) calls Simon 
Peter blessed for having this higher spiritual revelation im- 
parted to him. In the second and third epistles John is not 
named, but only the Presbyter. Who the John of the Apoca- 
lypse was, does not appear ; but he nowhere, aa many times 
(iroXXaxot'} happens in the gospel, speaks of himself as the 
beloved disciple, nor as the brother of James, nor as an eye and 
ear-witness of the Lord ; and it might have been thought, that 
under one or other of these titles he would have made himself 
known.' Many persons have borne the name of John, assuming 
it from their love and admiration for the apostle, and their wish 
to be equally beloved by the Lord with him ; and for the same 
reason many believers have called their children after Peter 
or Paul, John Mark, who is mentioned in the Acts of the 

It would ^peu from thie that DiocjBiiu regsj'deid Iha whole u a Tision, which he 
wiibed to Imts where be fonnd it, withoot eomhig to any decided opinion rcapectlng it. 
* DioDfidnt hM made a clip here. The two last designations nowheie occnr, either 
in the gotpe] or in the epistle. He hai mixed np ezpiesaionH in the opemng ytxsse 
of Lnle and Jade, with a Tagae rem«inbreDee of the leognage in the flnt rene of 
the epiatle. 
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Apostles, could not h*ve written the Apocalypao, as he did not 
accompany Foul into Asia, but returned to Jerusalem.^ It musfe 
have been some othOT Jolin living in Asia. Now there appear 
to have been two Johns in Epheans, as tiiere is a tomb etill 
existing in that city for each. The whole structure of thought and 
language in the Apocalypse is different &om that in the gc«pel 
and epistle, which both begin in the same way and lay an 
eqnal stress on the mwufestation of Christ in the flesh. This 
is the continuous theme of both gospel and epiatle. Dionysins 
notices words uid forms of expr^sion which are peculiar to 
the gospel and epistle : such are Zbrn> f^t, nX^9ua, xapic, nptaiQ, 
and others.* In fine, the colour of the gospel and epistle is one 
and the same. The style of tiie Apocalypse is different in every 
respect, having no affinity with them whatever, not even a syl- 
lable in common.* Passing over tiie gospel, Dionysius remarks 
that the epistle never notices the Apocalypse, nor the Apo- 
calypse the epistle. The language of the gospel and the epistle 
never offends against the laws of the Oreek tongue, but is most 
exact in its choice of words and in the dependence Mid con- 
nexion of its construction, witbont a single barbarism or 
Boloecism, or, generally, one vulgar or provincial expression— 
the Lord bestowing on it the double grace both of knowledge 
and of utterance.^ — " I do not deny," adds Bionysios in con- 
elosion, " that the author of the Apocalypse saw a revelation 
and had knowledge and prophesy <M)nv6yed to him. I cannot^ 
however, overlook the fact, that his dialect and mode of ex.- 
preselon are not pure Greek, but disfigured by barbarous idioms, 

< It ghonM be noticed that ct« is here quoted bj its proper title, and that tha 
words are ejtwtlj replied from xili. 13. - 

' Id this eDoraeration Dionjsiit«ha8iDtrodnccdsoiuewoidB,agi<U9(ff/a, which do 
not belong to John, bat occnr in other books of the New Testament, thongh th^ 
are not foand io the Apocaljpee. 

* Mt)f j av\Ka3^v irpis ourd KOii'^i' Ixof <ra, 

* Tbii ia nquiralenl to sajing, that the langnageof tlie gospel and epiiUe is pnnv 

correct and perspicoons Greek. In the words itanpov rov Xoyov tAv n rqc 

■jviHuas, t6v rt TVS #p<!<n«C. Valeeini discoTers a reference to the Philonian doc- 
tline (tf the XJyot MtaScTiis xai wpof opudf. 
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Bometimes falling even into solcecism. Of this it is annecesBary to 
produce examples ; for it must not bo Hupposed I have said 
this, to ridicola his style, but merely to point out how unlike it 
is to that of the gospel and epistle." 

With some allowance for the rather exaggerated eulogy of 
the pure Greek of the Fourth Gospel and the first epistle, the 
foregoing criticism leaves on the miud a very favourable im- 
pression of the philosophical culture and refinement of the 
Alexandriue School in the third century of our era. It is acute 
and conclusivfij and by all who can appreciate the force of the 
considerations on irhich it reste, must be admitted to establish 
ananswerably that the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse 
cannot have proceeded from the same hand. But it will be 
noticed thatj throughout, the writer disproves the apostolic' 
authorship of the Apocalypse by tacitly assuming that of the 
gospel. What authority he had for such an assumption, he 
nowhere states. The style and sentiments of the gospel cor- 
responded more to his ideal of an apostle > and if, in this silence 
on his own part, we may form any conjecture as to the probable 
grounds of his conclusion, they would appear on this point to 
have been rather subjective than critical. We have seen, that 
his predecessors in the Catechetical School, Origen and Clement, 
acknovrledged the Apocalypse, without hesitation, as a work of 
the apostle John. What can have occurred in that short inter- 
val to produce so entire a change of opinion, we are unable to 
Bunnise, except it be the fact, that Chiliaatic doctrines were 
found increasingly ofiensive to the philosophical tendencies of 
the («e, and that the allegorizing interpretation of Origen 
proved inadequate to neutralize their disturbing force. Within 
less than a century, from the time of Dionysius, we observe 
Eusehius of Cfesarea, the historian, betraying the same sliena- 
tion, and sharing the same doubts.' But it is remarkable, that 
neither Dionysius nor Eusebius ventured beyond the expression 
of hesitetion and doubt, resulting from a want of mental sjtn- 

■ BuLEcdM. iii.S4,as,S9. 
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patty. They were still sufficiently restrained by the old tra- 
ditional belief of the Chnrcli, to keep them from going the 
length of the Alogi (whose opioion was wholly subjectivo, and 
grew ont of antipathy to the Montanists'), and repadiating the 
book unconditionally as heretical. Frea search on sach matters 
ceased altogether with the reign of Theodosins at the end of the 
fonrtb centary. The limits of the Canon had by that time 
been aathoritatiTely fixed ; and the gospel and the Apocalypsej 
irrespectire of any critical scraples, were both embraced as 
works of the apostle within them. Neither Greek nor Latin 
Chm^ raised any more difficulty ; and so the qneetion 
slambered till the Reformation, when EraBmns awakened it 
anew. Having disposed of the testimony for and against the 
Apocalypsej I most now prooeed to that which bears on the 
gospel. 

I Theij used t« ask, according (o EpiphaniuB, " What is the oh of tbis book, idib 
its talk about seveo angels and Hren trampeta ?" Epipbanius, who repretenta tba 
feeling of the Catholic Chnrcb in tbe bitter part <k tbe fourth ceutnry, replied, 
" That ttiese things were to be understood sptrituallf, aa revealing the hidden 
mesning of the Old Law." (Panarion, IL % 32.) 
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SECTION Yir. 

TeetiTnony to the AjyostoUe origin of the Fourth Oospel. 

Wx are told by EosebinB tliat Fopias, whoee tnartiyrdom 
occurred 1 64 a.d.,' " made use of witneeses fi-om the firBt epistle 
of Jolm.'^ Polycarp, who snfi^red martyrdom not earlier than 
160 A.D., probably as late aa 166 or 167, ctrtainly some time 
after the middle of the second eentnxy,' and who in hia youth, 
according to tradition, had conTersed vrith the apOBtles/ has a 
passage in his epistle to the Fhilippians (Til.) which beare a 
close resemblance, both in sentiment and in langnage, to 1 John 
iv. 3. It applies the epithet avTl)Q»inoe, which is found only 
in the epistles of John, to every one who denies that Christ is 
come in the fleah. Whoever compares the two passages can 
hare Uttle donbt left on his mind, that the author of this epistle 
to the Philippians was acquainted with the first epistle of John. 
These are the earliest witnesses that we are able to cite ; and 
as there is the highest probability that the Fonrth Gospel and 
the first epistle were written by the same hand, they prove, so 
far as we can rely on them, that the author of the gospel must 
have been in existence when Papias and Folycsrp cited the 
epistle. But the language of Eusebius famishes no certain proof, 
that Papias knew the apostle John to be the author of the epistle. 
With regM^ to Polycarp, many learned men have expressed their 

) See Sectiui V. n. 1, p. 28. 

* K-txpIT"' fioprwpiatc Awb rqc 'Siadrvov irporipac IwiaroXiJQ (H. B. iii. 89). 
Id the Biune passage he is said to b&ie made similar nse of the ftrst of Pcler. 

* Tbe Tarions dates of this event, with ihe Bnthraitiea for them, are given hy 
Hefele (Patrea Apostollci, Prolegomena, V, p. 66). 

' EuscbiQS, H. E. V. 20. Irensua, adv. H»r. III. iii. i. There is anch a ten- 
dency ia eccleaiastical tradition, as it proceeds donnirarda. to amplify iiaelf, that we 
cannot perhaps ssfply infer more from these paisages, than that the youth of Poty- 
carp, accwding to the geaerat belief, joined on to tbe apostolic age. 
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doabts of the genaineaessj at least thronglioiit, of the epistle 
to the Philippiaos.' Bat without pressing these doubts, and 
taking the two witnesses as they come to ns, what they establish 
is this : that sometime in the first half of the second century, 
and before the death of the emperor Antoninna Pius, the first 

' It Is DiifbrtitDftte tor the earlj hiitoty of ChriMianilj, that bo many of the 
writiogf aacribed to the post-qioitalicage, lie under the auipicion of apnrlfMun ess, m 

at all events of large interpolation. This suspicion became almost a morbid feeling 
in tbo minds of the earlj Protestant scholars. Hence the doubts of Dwlle, of the 
Ceotnriatomof Magdeborgandof Semler reepectingtheepisile of Poljcarp,maybe 
considered to hare originated toomnchinmeresabjeetlTediatnwt. But these doubts 
are shared by critics of more conserratire tendency, byMosheJm (De RebnsChruit. 
§ liiL p. 161) and by Lucke(Commeot. Br. Johan. c. i.p.3). whosayioftheauthen- 
ticitf and integrity of this epistle, that "the former is Dot prorable, and the Utter not 
yet prored.'* Many years ago^ in earefiilly reading through &6 remains of the so- 
called Apostolic Fathers — belbre I was nnder the bias of any pre-conceired opinion 
respecting the authorship of the mitings which bear the name of the apostle John — 
I thiis recorded the impression which the alleged epistle of Potyearp left im my tniud. 
" Polycarp, it is said, had conversed mitch in his youth wltii JrJrn and other eon- 
paniona of Jeens, and heard from them accoaats of our Lord's niinicles and discourses 
(ircpJTuvfui'iificuivaArou jcain-EpJrqc '''a<r"i^<ii£ilren. ad Florin. ap.Euseh.iLB. 
V, SO.) It is remarkable, then, that we meet with so few indications of this tradi- 
tionary information in bis epistle. Not one living trait of Jesus Christ is recorded. 
His name occurs more as that of a reKgiov* abttravtion than of a hii/orimd peru^- 
elily. Paul is introduced once or twice in a far more living way to the reader. 
The epistle itself is written without any apparent olyect. It is a loose string of 
moral precepts, a cento from the New Testament, chieQy the epistles, and especially 
of Peter and Paul— texts from various parts fused into one phrase, nithoot the men- 
tion of any writer by Dame, except, twice only, Paul. On Hie whole, this ejastle 
wants that impress of life and reality which is so conspicaous in the Pauline letters." 
On the other hand, the encyclic epistle of the Church of Smyrna, giving an accoont 
of the martyrdom of Polycarp, which has been inserted by Buinart in his " Acta 
Martyram Sincere, "produce! a very difierent feeling. IthnswTOKi of it at the time 
referred to. " Wilb the exception of the conclnsion, and a few insertions in th} 
earlier chapters, this record— from its particularity, and its avoidance of the vague 
generaUties that occnr in the mar^rdmn of Ignatius — its specEAcation of names and 
times and places, and even ila special address to a city, of which we bear so little as 
Fhilomeliam (a town in Fbrygia, half way between Antiochln Pisidia andLaodicea 
—possesses aU the internal signs of genuineness and veracily. It is a virid, interest- 
ing, and impressive narrative, and well deserves Ibe encomiam of Josej>h Scaliger ; 
■■ dihil nnqoam in historil eccIesiaBticfi vtdi, a cujus lectione oonuootior recedam, 
ut non amplitu mens esse videar!" (quoted by Hefele. Protegom. vi.) — An iioportant 
chronological datum is furnished by this piece. Polycarp says (ix.) that he waa 
eighty-six years old when he suSbredmartyrdcsn; sothat hemnst have been ayooth 
of at least twenty at Hie time usually assigned for the death of the apostle Jubn. - 
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episUe of John was read and qaoted as a book of authority in 
the Christiiau Ghnrch ; but how soon in that centnry, we have 
now no means of determining. 

Saoh extreme nncerfninty attaches to the or^in and author- 
ship of the eo-called ejriutles of l^atiuB, that no reliable nso 
can he made of them iii the present inquiry. They exiet, it 
is well known, in three distinct forms, the mutual relations of 
which are still very ohscore. Were they genuine, tbey would 
carry us hack to the reign of Trajan, 98.117 A.s. But any one 
at all acquainted with the Ignatian controversy, would he 
inclined to infer from allusions in these epistles to the Fourth 
Gospel, rather the lateness of the epistles than the early origin 
of the gospel. In the three epistles to Polycarp, the Epbesians, 
and the Bomans, which have recently heen recovered in a very 
brief form from the Syriac, and which are considered by Dr. 
Cureton, the translator,^ and the late Baron Bunsen, to exhibit 
the genuine nucleus of the posterior, amplified edition — there 
is no clear and certain reference to the Fourth Go^el,* The 
epistles of the former seem evidently to have been the model ; 
in the same way as the author of the martyrdom of Ignatius 
has clearly had in his eye the account of Paul's last journey to 
Jerusalem contained in Acta xx. xxi. Peter and Paul are 
mentioned by name (Bomans, c. 4S), but John not once, not 
even in the epistle to the Ephesians. The style and sentiment 
of these three epistles found in the Syriac MS., which Cureton 
and Bunsen regarded as so great a discovery, seem to me very 
weak and puerile. 

When the work "Against Heresies," now ascribed to Hip- 

< Corpos Ignatianum, pp. 937-231. 

* AllmioiiB haTe been traced in the folloning passs^cs ; lint thej seem to me to 
earr; no weight with them : Bomane, c. 45, comp. 1 Juha iii, 18. ibid. c. 47, comp. 
Johnxr. 18, 19, ibid. e. 53, comp. John »i. B3-66, This laat instance exhibits tlia 
greatest eimililnde iii ita reference lo eating the Beth of Jeeat as divine bread and 
drinting hia blood as divine drink. Bui this would appear to bare become a ciU' 
lomBi7 mode of Bpcakingof the cncbariat earl; id tbe Eccond century. These thrM 
tiBssagea occur with some amplification in tbe two larger forms in Greek. 
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Jjolytua, first appeared, the then Chevalier Bnnsen thought it 
furnished conclusive evidence of the authenticity of John's 
gospel, aft showing that BasUides, who flourished at Alexandria 
in the reign of Hadrian, 117-138 a.p., wrote a commentary on 
it. In answer to those who argued, that the references in Hip- 
polytus did not apply to Basilides himself, but to his followers, 
and did not, therefore, establish so early a date, he insisted that 
the constant use in the citations of the singolar verb "says" 
(^qv/), was a clear indication that Ba^ilides and nobody else 
could have been meant.^ Should we admit thia reasoning, it 
would prove, no doubt, that the Fourth Gospel existed between 
117 and 138 a.d.; but we should still be left without any 
witness from Hippolytus as to its author. For it is a curious fact 
that^ throagliout his work, notwithstanding numerous and un- 
questionable references to the Fourth Gospel, the name of John 
is never mentioned but once^ and then as the author of the 
Apocalypse (vii. 36). But if we turn to the passages, where 
the use of the singular verb seems to Bunsen to imply an fu- 
sion to Basilides alone, they do not, as I read them, bear out the 
conclusion which he draws. In vii. 20, Hippolytus mentions 
Basilides and Isidore, his son, and iroc 6 roiriav \op6c, and 
then cites them collectively through the whole of the following 
paragraph by the word ^i\ai. Nor is this the only instance. 
In vi. 29, speaking of Yalentinus, Heracleon, Ptolemy, Koi waaa 
ij TovTiav tx\oXii, he quotes the opinion of the school, as before, 
hj the singular verb ^ijwf. It is surprising that so great a 
scholar aa Baron Bunsen should have laid all this stress on so 
small a matter. "It says" (^tivf) is the familiar mode of 
citing the doctrines of a particular school, whether represented 
by many writers or by one. Scripture, notwithstanding its 
multifarious contents and numerous authors, is constantly 
quoted by writers of the second century in this form. 

The testimony of Justin Martyr is very important. In the 

pieces that are undoubtedly his— the two Apologies and the 

Dialogue with Trypho, which must be dated from the year 138 

< Cbristiauitf uid Manbrnd, L p. 114. 
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A.i>. and sabseqnently' — fonoa of tbonght and ezpresaion fre- 
quently occur -which bear a considerable affinity to those we 
meet with in the Fonrth Gospel. I must be allowed, therefore, 
to make a tolerably fall citation of them. In the Dialogae 
(o. 17) Christ is called " the blameless and jost Light sent by 
God to men." In the gospel, " light " is an epithet constantly 
applied to Cbirst.* 'A\ii6tv6e is a lavoarite adjectire with 
John. It occurs twelve times in the gospel and first epistle. 
In the Dialogue (123) we have the expression, " true children 
of God.'" But in John rixva is never conjoined with aXn^tfa. 
Consequently a reference to such passttges as John i. 12 and 
1 John iii. 1, 2, is not to the point. The Dialogue (c. 68) 
speaks of the " blood of Christ, sprang not from hnman seed, 
but from the will of God." This resembles John i. 13 ; bat it 
is not a citation.' The following remarkable passage from the 
Dialogae (o. 105) it will be necessary to give at length in the 
Greek : /lovoytv^c f^p ^t ^>' ^V Tarpl tuv £Xwv oItoc> I^fuc 
i^ aiiTOv X6yo^ leal iivafiif ynftvuijAvQt, Koi varipav avBpwiro^ 
£id r^ff irapBivov ytv6fuvoq, u»c avh rCtv iwoftvufiovevfiariDv 
ift&9ofay. " He was an only-begotten son of the Father of the 

' In the inKription of tlie finrt Apotog; to Antonlnng PioB, Yerissimns, aftanrardi 
Marcus Anrdim, u aaaodaledwithhiia tmdeillie simple title of ^iXoimfof. Now, 
BB Marcos wM created Cnsar in 139, and it is not to be mppoaed, tbot this title, if 
slreadj confencd, would have been omitted in the dedication, ne mnst cooclnde that 
Uie Apolog7 was irritten prior to thttt date. From an allDsion in the Dialogue (c, 
130) it appears that the first Aptdogjr was thrain exiatence. The seoond Apologj- 
wat probabtj' mitten in the rtign of Marcoa Anrelins. As Antoninns Pins sncceeded 
to tbe empire in 138 A.T>., tbe first Apology cannot hare been written at an carliei 
period. The limits of the time of its appearance txe tbnt determined with great 
exactncea. See Otto (de J. M. Scriptii et Doctrina, P. I. Sect L), also on DioL c 
Trj^h. c. 120, n. IT. [Compare howerer, in the Tubingen Theolog. Jahrb. ISS5, 
pp.237. 419., Volkraar's revision of this chronology; astigning both Apologies 
(the second a postscript to the Sist) to abont A.n. 150, and the Dialogue to about 
A.D. \i5.^-Ed. 

* Too jtivov AitipovialitwaiBv ^mTberdii iiv9pi>vott Trtp^BtvTOt vap& tov 
Omu. Dial.c. Tr. c. IT. CotDp. John i. 9, Tili. IS, zii. 46, and many other passages. 

■ Oiou ritva AXifGivA. 

' It may ba convenient to place the two passages in jiucta-position : Toii aijiatet 
atmv (Bcil. Christi) o£k i? ajiepMB-tiou ffjrip/iaror jiyivni'tfou, dXX' U BiX^paraQ 
OroC. Dial. c. 63.— oAc IK ol/iiiruv oill In OiX^jtaTtc vopKoCi oiSi U 6tX/iiiaTot 
avlpied^' UBiov lyvvliOiitai/. Jdmi. 13. 
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ooiverse, epmng from Him by a special act as Ms word and 
power, and afberwarda bom a mxa through the Virgin, as we 
have learned from the apostoHc reoorda." Movoytv^t is an 
epithet in this sense, as applied to the primal word — peculiar 
to John. It ia so used four times in the gospel (L 14, 18, iii. 
16, 18), and once in the first epistle (iv. 9). But the con- 
junction isf wap6ivoQ with airo/u'n/iovif/^aTa shows, ' that the 
reference most here be to the synoptic narrative ; as no 
mention is made in the Fourth Gospel of t^e miraculous con- 
ception. Movo^EvqC) BO applied, was a word already current 
in a certain Christian school. Exclosive of John, it is foond 
only in Luke, — ^three times (vii. 12, viii. 42, ix. 38), and ones 
in Hebrews (xi. 17) ; but in none of these passages is it used 
of Christ. There is a description of the baptism of Jesus in 
the Dialogue (o. 88) where John is represented as saying, " I 
am not the Christ." '■ These words are only found in the Fourth 
Gospel {i. 20) ; the remainder of the sentence coincides rerbally 
with Matthew. Justin mentions in this acconnt of tlie baptism 
■^&om what source he does not state-— that when Jesus 
descended into the water, " fire was kindled in the Jordan." ' 

In the first Apology (c. 61 ) we find this passage : " Christ 
said, unless ye be bom anew, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. Now that it is impossible for those once bora to 
enter the wombs of them that bare them is obvious to all 
men." This is very like John iii. 3-5 j the difficulty started by 
NicodemuB being distinctly aJlnded to, but only to show what 
must have been the real meaning of Christ's words.' On the 
other hand, it should be noticed, that foTyevvnByavtadtv, Justin 
uses avaytwttBfJTi, a verb which never occurs in John, nor even 

■Iplace thetwopaMagMndebriide: 'OXpiaTbtiliriVi'Avpfi AvaytwiiOiiri oi 
fi4 itffi\0i)r( (I'c rfiv ^at\(iav tAv ohpavSv. "On Sk Eoi itHivaroy tii rdc/ifirpac 
Tuv TiKovo&vroit Srai ^"^•"f(>«>V ip^^vai ^aviphv raalvlipri. Aliol. I. (c.61.) 
'Itiaavt—ilirtv — 'Aptiv, i^^v Xiyti ooi Jdvfiq rif iivf^Bf StimSfii, ai ^livarai 
iSiiv T^v ^aiXtlav rav ScoD. \iytt ■Kphc abrbv & VueiStittitt, Owe Mvarat 
&v6puivot yivvn9iivat yipwv iv ; fi^ tivarai tie riip aeiXiav rflc /"ITpbc airai 
iivTipov liviXOiiv Jial y"""!^'"" i ^'O' Jolui iii. 9, 4. 
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in the Synoptists, being used twice in the New Teatamenfc— 
viz., in the participial form, in 1 Peter i. 3, 23.* Again^ Justin 
8ay3 jSamXifa rwv ovpavSiv, which is the characteriatic formula 
of Matthew — John (with Mark and Luke) everywhere using 
^aaikda toO 6eov. ApoL i. 60, and Dial. C. 94, refer to the 
brazen image set up in the wfldemesB by Moses, as a type of 
the cross of Christ ; John iii. 14, 15, has a similar reference ; 
but there is no other resemblance between the passagea. The 
following passage on baptism and the eDcharist (Apol. i. 66) 
is very remarkable, and must be transcribed in full : q rpo^^ 
ouTt) Koktcrai trap ^fuv tvy^apiarla, jjc ou&vl aAXt|t ;irr<iff;i(eTv 
i^6v ioTtv ^ rtjt irtoTiiovTi aXqtfq ilvat ra StBiSaynlva v^' 
■hnwv, leal Xavaafiivi^ rh iirip i^ioiwc anaprtuiv kqI iIq am- 
y(vvri<rtv XovTp6v, t^i ovrw^ fiiovvri i>t h X/hotoc irapiStitKiv- 
Ov yap (L>c Kotfov aprov oiiSi koivov w6fia ravra Aoju/mvo/icv* 
dXX' Sv Tp6vov Sia \6fov dtov aapKOKOiifitlQ 'IinroBc XpurT6t 
& fffirn)f> iifiwv Kal aapKa Kat aT^a itirlp awTttpla^ q/iuv iax'^^t 
ouTiiic Kol T^v &' ti>x^C Xdyow row irap airrov tvxtpotTtiBftirav 
Tpuifi^v, iX iSc alpa Kol aapKte Kara ptraPoX^v rpi^ovrai 
iipwv, tKttvov Tov aapKOWolrfiivroQ 'Iq<TOt> ttai aaptM kqI al[M 
iSiSaxOvpfv ilixu. " This nourishment is called with us euchariat, 
and no one is allowed to partake of it unless he believes that 
the things taught by ns are true, and has undergone the abla- 

' The wordi ivayirvau and dva/ivvqvic are nud by tbe FaChen of spiiitnat 
Tegeneration. Bo the aatlioT of the treatise, " Qma diTH salTetor," e. S3,'Aico«e rov 
irurqpoc 'iyit ai &viyiwyi'a, taK&e uiri tivfiov irpic SivaTov yi-/tvvijfiitiov. — 
' kvayivyiriOiiTt occnn also in tlie Clementine Uonuliea (xi. S6) in a pasaage which 
bears a cloae renmbUnce to John iii. S, G, mixed up sliuigetj vith langmige peculiar 
t« Matthew, and with s distjnct reference to what is called the baptiamal fcmnnla 
(Matlb. xxiiii. 1 9). Under these drcnmitaneee, there has been much difference of 
opinion whether in such passages there eonld be any actnal reference to John. That 
there is, has become additionally probable since the reeoTBry of the wanting portion 
of the Homiliea by DresseL The curiooi pbenomma exhitrited by these and similar 
pasMges hare led Volkmar to the condnsion, that Jnstin Martyr and the anthor of 
the Homilies mnit have need an nncanonical gospel which formed a kind of transi- 
tion-docoment between the Synoptlste and John. Rltschl more reasonalily, as I think, 
snggeets, that inch passives were nltiiualely derited from the Fonitb Goq>el, but 
became known to these wrilars throngh oral eommnnieatlon. See Uhlhoni, "Die 
Homilien nnd Beoognitionen des Clemens Romanns, etc." p. 139. 
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iion for the remission of Bins and for regeneration, and lives as , 
Christ has enjoined. For we do not take these things as com- 
mon bread or common drink ; bat as Jesos Christ, oar Saviour, 
incarnate through God's word, assamed flesh and blood for our 
salvation, so also this nourishment, blessed by the form of 
blessing prescribed by him, trom which otir blood and flesh 
are noariahed by conversion — ^we have been taught is the flesh 
and blood of that incarnate Jesus." Justin in this pass^e is 
describing to the Jew Trypho the usages of the early Christian 
Church, and ths explanation which he gives of the eucharist, 
closely resembles the doctrine contained in John vi. 47-58, where 
there is an evident allusion to the same rite, and the belief which 
had become prevalent, that eating and drinking the flesh and 
blood of Jesus Christ was indispensable to the attainment of 
"life eternal" (2<un otuJvioc). To those who were not prepared . 
for Uiis strong Bymbolism, it might well seem vicXiipoc Xrfyoy (" a 
hard saying''). It is more harshly expressed in the Fourth 
Gospel than in Jnstin. From both we may infer, that partici- 
pation in the eucharist was ahready regarded aa the outward 
token of Christian communion, afler the analogy of heathen 
sacrifices, where the persons offering partook of the victim that 
had been slain. Justin has evidently reference to the account 
of the Last Supper in the Synoptista ; for, in the course of the 
chapter, he blends the words of Matthew (xxvi. 26-28) with 
those of Luke (xxii. 19), without any allusion to John. At the 
close of it he notices a certain affinity between the eucharist 
and the initiations of Mithras, where bread and a cup of water 
formed elements in the celebration ; anppoaing, in accordance 
with the usual belief of the early Fathers, that evil demons had 
borrowed this usage from the Christian ceremony. 

In the Dialogue] c. 69, allusion is made to Christ as a " mis- 
leader of the people" (XooirXivoc). The same description of 
him occurs in John (vii. 12) j but also in Matthew (xxrii. 63). 
Apol. I. 33 has these words : " that when it happens, it may 
not be disbelieved" iv' Srav yivTirai, juq nir«rrii9p)> precisely 
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corresponcUiig to John (ziii. 19 sad xir. 29). In tlie,first preach- 
ing of ChriBtiauity, things had a religions import given to them 
as being a fulfilment of anoient prophecy ; and the objectionB of 
nnbelierers to circomstancea in the life and death of the founder 
of the religionj were met by the answer, that thesoj however 
strange and startling, had been all foretold and predestined. 
The remark had grown into a sort of established formula with 
the apologists of the time. In the following words of the Dia- 
logue (c. 110) we are reminded of the beantifol im^^ry in 
John XT. : " As, if any one should prune the Iruit-bearing parte 
of a vine, it eprouts out anew into a fresh growth of other 
flourishing and fruit-bearing branches, so is it also with us."^ 
The vine is a favonrite image with Hebrew writers ; and it may 
have been suggested to Justin by the prophets and the psalms. 
, It should be noticed, that the vine is not in this passage, as in 
John, Christ, but the people of Christ planted by him and God. 
These are all the passages in the undoubted writings of 
Justin Martyr, which, to the best of my knowledge, can be 
supposed to contain any reference to the writings which hew 
the name of John. If there be reason to believe, on indepen- 
dent grounds, that the Fourth Gospel was generally received 
OS an authoritative and apostolic work before the year 138 A.D., 
it would not be an unfair inference, that familiar acquaintance 
with the gospel had occasioned the general similarity of thought 
and expression which I have pointed out in several passages 
between the Hartyr and the Evangelist. Bat the similarity 
in no one instance amounts to a quotation ; and the conformity 
to the presumed origin^ is much less close than what it is in 
iminmerablo passages to the gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
which are cited everywhere so copiously and bo verbally, that 
it has been often remarked, a very complete history of the 
life and teachings of Jesus might be made up in the language 

' 'OirtKav idv a/iiriXov nciKrifi^ rd Kaptro^pijaafTa pipt), ifcri AvapXaariittai 
iripoot KXiSfovf jca! tMoXttC Jiai taprofopaut ivatitmai, r6>' airir rpavav sal 
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of the Synoptiste from the writingB of Justin alone.' I do not 
here lay mucli stress on the entire omission of the name of John 
in all those passage which are supposed to refer to the Fourth 
Gospel ; because this is a peculiarity common to John with 
Matthew and Luke : though it is certainly remarkable, that on 
the only occasion in Justin when the name of the apostle John 
is mentioned, it should be where he is expressly quoted as the 
author of the Apocalypse. 

On a subject like the present, where the data for arriving at 
a conclusion are so few and imperfect, it would be presumption 
to dogmatize either on tiie positive or on the negative side j and 
therefore every suggestion must be offered provisionally, subject 
to future correction, as new facts are brought to light. The 
kiud and degree of affinity between the Fourth Gospel and the 
writings of Justin would, however, seem to me fully explicable 
on the supposition, that both had drawn from a common source, 
and expressed the deepening conviction of their age. Already in 
the first half of the second century, the theological atmosphere 
was impregnated with the fermenting doctrine of the Logos ; 
and, under its influence, modes of thought and forms of expres- 
sion had got into extensive circulation, which were powerfully 
though silently modifying the old Palestinian tradition of the 
life and teaching of Jesus, and which must of necessity enter 
into every work that was written, while this change was taking 
place. It is noticeable, that although Justin had fully embraced 
the doctrine of the Logos, he still clung on many points to the 
original Jewish apprehension of the gospel, as, for instance, in 
his retension of ChiUasm; and that for his history, he in- 



' The iMmtiTe followed iaprincipalTj that of Matthew ; in a B<MnewfaBt less d^TW 
that of Luke ; thoogh the two texts are often blended together. In out/ one passage 
is reference made to a circDmstanec (tba calling of Uie aons of Zebedee, Boanerges) 
which is mentioned bj Mark alone. Dial, c Tr., c. 106, and Mark iii. IT. — Cnrioaslf 
enough, theieadingof all theMSS. in IbU passage of JustinvooldBeem moelnatn- 
rally to ascribe this statement ta certain " records of Peter," from whose teaching, 
acoor^Dg to the Iraditions of the Choidi, confirmed bj Pqiios, Mark doiiTed the 
materials of his gOBpel. 
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variably goes to the Synoptists, We do not meet in JostiO 
with that complete amalgamation of the historical and the 
spiritiial elements which is so conspicuons in the Fourth 
Gospel. I find it difficult to believe, that Justin coold have 
been acquainted with the long and mystical discourses there 
pat into the mouth of Jesus — at least, as accepted on the 
authority of an apostle. I cannot reconcile with such a sup- 
position, the very particular description which he himself 
has given (I. Apol. 14] of the character of Christ's teaching.^ 
In his address to the AntonineB, he disclaims, on the part of 
the Christian apologists, all the arts of the rhetorician. They 
follow the Bimplicity of Christ, ^pa^tis Si leal oivrofioi vap' 
avTOv \6yoi yt-yovairtv. oit yap aoipiar^^ viriip\cv, aXXa Sovaftic 
Btov 6 XiJyoc airou ijv. " His words were brief and concise ; 
for he was no sophist: but his word was a power of 0od-" 
Nothing could more exactly describe the condensed wisdom, the 
short, aphoristic maxims, which characterize the teachings in 
the Synoptista ; and nothing could be more wholly unlike the 
protracted argumentation which is so marked a feature in the 
gospel ascribed to John. The designation of Christ's words, as 
"a power of God," corresponds to what is said in Matthew vii, 29 
and in Luke iv. 32.* The citations which Justin gives in the 
sequel of this passage, to justify and illustrate his statement, are 
all from the Synoptists — chiefly Matthew and Luke. 

In the two treatises of Athenagoras — ^hia "Plea for the 
Christians," and that on " the Resurrection of the Dead," — 
which belong to the latter part of the second century (for the 
former is inscribed to Marcus Aurelins and his son Commodns, 
as joint emperors, and is therefore assigned by the best critics 
to the year 177 a.d.),* there is not a trace of any quotation 

' Wdsse (ETMigelienfrage. Zoialzel. p. 1S7) hasdrawn ipecial attention to this 
passage in JuBtin, mth ume very good remarks. 

* Silaatwv — lie iKovalav ixiav (Mattb. tU. S9), jw tlavirlf ^vi Mjoc aiiTou 
(Lake it. 32). 

In this date Moshdm, 8cbioeckl],NeaDder,Giese1er,Crediier, Semisch and Otto 
CODcar. See Otto's Protegomena, p. 7-1. 
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from the Fourth Goapel. The citations, as in Jnstia Martyr, 
are from Matthew and Luke. Nevertheless, Athena^oras held 
decidedly the doctrine of the Logos ; and some expressions which 
marked the common belief of those who held it, occur in his 
writings as in the Fourth Qospel. For instance, be speaks of the 
One God "who had made all things throngh the Word proceeding 
&om Him'' (iraiTa Sio row nap" aurov Xoyow wtvoHiKora, Soppl. 
4) ; and with still closer approximation to what we find in John 
■^" by and through Him were all thingn made" (jrpoc ovtov 
Kol St* aiiTov travra iyiviTO, Suppl. 10) ; and again — "the Son 
being in the Father, and Father in the Son, by the unity and 
power of the Spirit" (ovrof roD vIoO iv warpt, koX warphg iv 
vl^, ivoTij^t icnl SvvafuivvtifiaTot,ihid.). This is the eame 
doctrine which we have in John i. 3 and xvii. 21-23. Yet 
no one who reads the context, can feel any confidence that there 
is even a reference here to the Fourth Gospel. We already 
discern in Athenagoraa the germ of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as it was soon after developed by Tertnllian. " It was part of 
the faith of Christians," he says, " to understand at once the 
union and the distinction of Father, Son, and Spirit" {tIq ij tu,v 
rofrourtitv tvwvig Kal Stafpftrig ivoufiiviov, tov wtifiarog, ro& 
jTotSdc, TOV jroTpdc- Suppl. 12). 

The first, and probably the original, portion of the beautiful 
Epistle to Diognetns, which there ia reason to think was written 
about the time, or soon after the time, of Justin Majrtyr,' ia deeply 
imbued with Johannine thought ; but only in two passages have 
I been able to discover anything like a citation or a reference. 
" He sent his son in love, not to judge" (fve/ttpsv uig ayavwv, 
ov Kpivuv, c. 7). The sentiment is the same as in John iii. 17. 
Again : " Christians dwell in the world, but are not of the 
world" {XpiffTtavol iv tcSapn^ o\Kwatv,ovKiia\Z\ sk too Koa/xov, 
c. 6) : which closely agrees with John xvii. 16. " ITiey are not 
of the world, as I am not of the world." But the author does 

' See Otlo, Be Epist. ad Diognet Jcme, 1845, o. iii. 

9 
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not in^cate any particular sonrce from wHcli the Bentiment in 
either case is taken. 

We are now approatdiing the time, towards the end of the 
second centory, when the citations from the Fourth Gospel, as a 
recognized portion of anthotitative scriptore, heoome distinct 
and nnqnestionable. Tatian, a pnpil of Jnstin Martp-, in his 
" Address to the Greeks," written after the death of his master, 
and therefore subsequent to 165 a.d,,* has these words; " all 
things were made by him, and without him not a thing was 
made" {vavra vw' airrov koI X'^P'C ivtov yiyovtv oiidi tv). 
They are, it will be observed, almost literally those of John 
i. 8 ; but as they are here affirmed of the one only God, and 
not of the "Word, and iiwo, expressive of the primal, ia sub- 
stituted for 8ia the instrumental, cause, we might have felt 
uncertain of their origin, but for other passages in Tatian 
which leave no doubt of hia acqnaintance with the Fourth 
Gospel. The same remark might apply to wvivfia 6 flioc, c. 4, 
which ia identical with John iv. 24, and to dih^ ijt' Iv apxv, 
rqv Si ajO^qf X6yov Suvafitv irapuX^^fitv, C. 5 (compare John 
i, 1). But tiie following passage announces itself by the well- 
known formula as a citation from Scripture, even if the exact 
coincidence of the words did not prove that they came direct 
from John i. 5 : " And this is in truth what is said (rtk tlptifii- 
vov, a constant mode of Scriptural quotation), the darkness com- 
prehendeth not the light." 

In the work of Theophilus of Antioch, addressed to Antolycus, 
which must have been written in the reign of Gommodos, and 
therefore subsequent to the year 180 a.d.'— we have /or fAe_^a( 
time a citation from the Fourth Gospel, with the name of iia 
author — John. In explaining the doctrine of the Logos (ii, 
22), Theophilus adds: "as the holy scriptures teach us and all 
the inspired— of whom John being one, says : In the be- 

' Otto, Prolegom. vi. 

■ Id his third boot, c. 28, Theophilni brings down hii chnmological compntatioa 
to the death of Marcns Aoreliaa, ISO *j>. 
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gmning was the Word," etc. (John i. 1). The Fonrth Gospel 
is here classed among at aytai ypa^af, and its aUtlior iB de* 
scribed as wivfiaro^opot ; ■whioli, of courac, gives him a place 
among caDonical or authoritative writers : though even here it 
is to be noticed, that he ia not called an apostle.' There are 
several other passages in this work which have their counter- 
part, Bometimea to the very Words, in the gospel. See, for 
instance, ii. 29, on tie introduction of death into the world by 
Cain's murder of Abel, at the instigation of Satan (Comp. John 
viii. 44, and 1 John iii. 12) — i. 13, the grain of wheat which 
dissolves in the ground before it rises again (comp. John xii, 24, 
KOKKoc ahov occurs in both passages) — ii. 23, women forget the 
pangs of child-birth when they are past (so John xvi. 21)—^ 
i. 14, where we have almost the very words of John xx. 27. 
Ko one can doubt that Theophilns was acquainted with the 
Fourth Gospel, and considered it a part of holy Scripture; 
but there is only one passage in which he mentions its author 
by name. 

Two works are mentioned in connexion with the names 
of Tatian and Theophilus, which are significant as showing, 
that about this time, in the latter part of the second century, 
four histories of the life and teaching of Jesus had begun to be 
accepted by the Church as authoritative, and that attempts were 
already being made to reconcile and explain their apparently 
discordant statements. These works appear fo have corres- 
ponded in their object to our modem harmonies of the gospel 
narrative; and it should not be overlooked, that they bear the 
name of men in whose extant writings we meet for the first 
time with citations from the Fourth Gospel as recognised 

' That by the bolf Kriptarei, Theophilos understood writings whicb poa^sf ed tba 
same antboril; with the books of the Old Testament, as being the work of inspired 
men, ia erident from (he followiDg passage i (»d Aittol, iii. 12) s-Epi JiJCoiDir^i'q; — 

rivrag Trvtu/iaTa^opavs ivi TTvii/iaTi fltoB XiXaXijsivai, It is noticeable, thai the 
gospels are hero pat on the same level as the prophets — a clear indicalioii, that the 
idea of a New Teslamcnt canon was now in process at least of formation. 
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ecriptnre] nnd with the name of the Aothor. Tatian's work is 
lost ; but its title sufficiently explains its design : to Sta nv- 
aapwv {ivay-jiktov) " the gospel as exhibited by four." It 
was probably a compendious, harmonized view of Christ's 
ministry, with the omission of those passages in each of the 
fonr evangeliats, that were irreconcilably at variance, and did 
not subserve the particular purpose of its author. It was put 
together, we may not unreasonably suppose, to meet the wants 
of the numerous class of believers who were bewildered by the 
conflicting accounts of the person and teaching of Christ, as 
represented in the Palestinian tradition given by Matthew and 
the other Synoptists, or as exhibited, under the strongly modi- 
fying influence of the doctrine of the Logos, in the more recent 
gospel which bore the name of John. The Diatessaron of 
Tatian was still used by some in the time of Eusebins (n-a/ta 
Tiaiv iiaiTi vvv ^(pirat, H, E. iv. 29), who seems to have known 
very little about it.^ In some parts of the world it appears for 
a considerable time to have taken the place of the fonr gospels, 
aa they exist in our present canon, being used not tinly by the 
followers of Tatian, but even by the Catholics, as a convenient 
and compendious book.* So, at least, we are informed by 
Theodofet, who says that when he took possession of his 
biahoprie at Gyms, in the first half of the fifth century, he 
fonnd more than two hundred copies of the Diatessaron highly 
esteemed in the chnrches, all of which be collected and 
pnt away, and superseded by the four evangehsts.* "We have 

' He detcnbet it vagaely tit ruvitaiv riva tai awaytiy^v obn olF Bfrwc rur 
riayyikiuv {W. S9). In tbe Bame passage Ensebins taUaiu.tliatthepartjofiThich 
TaUan was regarded as the leader, used the law, the prophets, ajid the eraDgelists, 
tDEerpreting them in awayoftheirowD(iJiwc); batUuit they spoke ill oftheapoMlo 
Panl, and rejeced hU epistles, and did not even admit the Acta of the Apostles. 
' ^ oirfx6vovcl rqc irtivoo avfipitpiaSf aXXd sat ol rtiiq airoaTo\iKdiQ iw6fitvat 
SSypaai. 

' siaat miyayayiov rSir(S(/ii;>', Kai rd ruv Ttrrapav diayyiKiaTiSv ivTiwiiya- 
yov tvayyiXia. Hsret. !Fabnl. Compcnd. I. 20. Theodoret sajs, that the DisteS' 
Baron cnt off the genealt^ies, anil t}ie other passages which represoiled Jesus as 
spmng &om the seed of David eceording to the flesh. It may be supposed, there- 
Ibre, to have had a Docetie leodenc;. 
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other proofs that the Diatessai-on gradually acquiired a here- 
tical character ; in the same degree, no doubt, as the canonical 
gospels established their aathority. Spiphanina, in his loose 
way, confonnded it with the gospel according to the Hebrews.^ 
It penetrated into Syria — of course in a Syriac version. Ephrem 
Syms wrote commentaries on the gospels, foUowing the order 
of the Diatessaron. If AbulfOTagiua (Bar HebrBeas) really 
refers, in hia " Short Commentaries on Scripture," to the 
genuine Diatessaron, we learn from him, that it commenced 
with the opening worda of the Fourth Gospel — ''In the begin- 
ning was the Word."' It fell at length, however, into disrepute j 
and, to supersede such heretical harmonies, Ammonius of Alex- 
andria constructed his well-known canons for the comparison of 
the four canonical gospels, the nature and use of which have 
been described by Eusebius in his letter to Carpianns,' 

Theophilus of Antioch is also said to have framed a harmony 
of the four evangelleta, which, as it meets with the commenda- 
tion of Jerome, must have escaped the imputation of heresy 
incnrred by the work of Tatian. We may conclude, however, 
that it was written with the same conciliatory view j and this is 
rendered additionally probable by the allegorical mode of inter- 
pretation which it seems to have adopted.* 

With Irenieus and Tertullian, who mark the transition from 

' Xiyerai Si ri tii riaadpvr itiay/kXiov iff' avroa yiyiyijaBai, Ss-fp Kofl" 
'EPpaiovc rtvls KaXoim, Pnntii. xItL 1. — There miglit, however, be some remote 
affinitj between the two worki. 

' Aiaamani Bibliotheca Orientals, Tom, L p. 67, from the Sjriac of Bar-Salibi, 
Jacobite biehop of Amida in MeaopotamiB. 

' This letter, irith the cnnong of Ammonius, and Jerome's espIanaUou of them 
li] Pope DamaiDB, will be foand at the end of the firBtTolomc ofLacbmann'a edition 
of the Greek TestameDt. 

' Quatuor evaogelistarum in nnnm opna dicta compingcns, ingenii biu nnbii 
monameota reliquiL Hieron. Epietol. ISl, sd Algaeiam (quoted bj Liicke, Comta. 
Bvang. Johann. Einleitnng, g 4). Jerome in the eeqacl gives a specimen of Tbeo. 
philas'auUegOTicalialerpretatianof the parable of the DDJust Eteward. If tbe "Com- 
mentarj OQ the Fonrth Gospel," now txlant in I-alin under the ntmie of Theophilps 
(which Otto has printed at the end of hia recent edition of the Addrees to Aatolj- 
cus) be to anj extent based on ihe original work of Theophilus, it confirms the idea 
tliat bis style of interpretation was tbroughout allegorical. 
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the secoDd to the third oentnry, the teatimony to the apostolic 
origin and authority of the Fourth Crospel becomes so clear> 
express and full, and the verdict of the Catholic Church 
respectiDg it is so decisive, that it ia quite unnecessary to 
pnrsae the line of witnesBes any farther. Nevertheless, it, 
may be useful to dwell for a moment on the form in which 
these writers present this judgment to us, and on the 
influences under which it was apparently formed. Ireuseus's 
work "Against Heretics " throws a most instructive light on 
the state of opinion in the Church at the close of the second 
century. In the course of that century it had been almost rent 
asunder by the fierce antagonism' of opposing parties; — ^by tlie 
Jewish zealots on the one hand, who took their stand on the 
Old Law, and accepted as historical truth the concrete imagery 
of the prophets, — and by tho extreme Paulinista on the other, 
who, under one or other of the many phases of Gnosticism, 
repudiated all connexion between tihe Old dispensation and 
the New, substitnted a higher and unknown God for Jehovah, 
reduced the historical Jesus to a phantom, and transformed 
his ministiy into a metaphysical theory of the universe. ^Tiile 
these systems, which seemed actuated by wholly irreconcil- 
able tendencies, were at the height of their conflict with each 
other, the doctrine of the Logos was gradually developing 
itself ns an element of possible mediation between them. Itself 
a product of mingling Jewish and Hellenic influences, con- 
ceived in the prolific womb of Alexandrine thought, it took up, 
and moulded into a more scientific form, the new elements of . 
moral and spiritual life that were being diffused through the 
worid by the earnest missionaries of the Galilsean prophet and 
martyr. It famished a terminology, by which the Jew could pe- 
netrate into the mind of heathenism, and by which the heathen 
could appropriate the great truths of Judaism. The converts 
from heathenism, who were the great apologists of the now faith 
in tho second century, had, withoat an exception, embraced 
tho doctrine of tho Logos. It bridged over, in fact, the chasm 
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wbicli had hitherto separated the Jewish and Gentile worlds} 
and rendered possihle that fusion of tlie elements of distinct 
spheres of thought, which laid the basis of a new idea in the 
development of humanitjj and which yieldedj aa its earliest 
positive result, the tendencies that coalesced in a Catholic 
Church. IrenEens wrote at the crisis when' this important 
amalgamation was consummating itself, and when it was be* 
ginning to be strongly felt, that something more fixed and 
definite than tradition was needed to sastain the issue. Tradi- 
tion must now be supplemented by authoritative Scripture. 
Men had wandered away into vague speculation ; they must 
be recalled to the concrete facta of history. One principal 
object of IreuEeus's controversy with the heretics, was to restore 
the authority of the Old Testament as the necessary foundation 
of the New. His great aim was to show, that Jehovah and the 
God and Father of Jesus Christ are one and the same being, 
who made all things and revealed himself to the ^es by his 
8on, the incarnate Word, and that he is ever acting by his 
providence on one plan, and with one view — ^the final salvation , 
of them that believe. This, he argaes> is the substance of all 
reliable tradition in all true Scripture. Scripture is the em- 
bodiment in a permanent form of apostolic tradition {to rqc 
a\iiBdac Knpvffia, HI. iii. 3), wliich is ever one and the same 
(i} Sivafitf Trie vapaZoatajQ fita koI 17 aurq, I. x. 2)j delivered 
in different langu^^a, and carefully guarded by the Church, 
which is diffused through the whole world. Even were there 
no Scripture, the tradition of the oldest churches would sufi^ce ; 
for there are many barbarous nations who believe in Christ and 
yet have no written word to guide, but believe through the 
witness of the Spirit in their hearts.^ This apostolic tradition 

' The faith imparted to these barbaioni nations is described (IH iv. 3) ss & faith 
--" in one God, the maker of heareu and earth, aud of all things that are thermn, 
through Christ Jesos, the Son of God ; who, on account of his exceeding love to the 
work of Ms hands, Eabmitted to bebomof a rirgin, in himself nniting man with God, 
both Buffbring under Pontius Pilate, and rising again and receired into glor/, who 
willcomsin glory as tho SaTioor of (hem that arc saved, and the Judgeof thuuthat 
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is preserved by the ancoession of preabyters in the cliurcbeB. 
Without attempting to trace this snvceBsion in all the charches, 
IrenffiDs deems it aufficient to insist on that of Borne (of which 
he ennmeratea the bishops from Linos, mentioned by Paul 
(2 Tim. iv. 21), to EleatheroSj twelfth &om the apostles, who 
was his own contemporary) as the greatest and oldest, known to 
all men, founded by Peter and Paul — ^with which, on account of 
its commanding eminenoy and headship, all other churches that 
hare faithfully kept the apostolic tradition, must of necessity 
^ree.^ 

If I rightly Interpret the reasoning of Irennns, contained in 
the earlier chapters of bis third book, it amounts to this : that 
apostolic tmtb is to be fonnd in the tradition of successive 
presbyters, in the churches founded by apostles ; that the 
test of genuineness in any book claiming to possess apostolic 
authority (an inference which is clearly implied, though not. 
stated in so many words) must ultimately lie in its conformity 
with this apostolical tradition : and that, consequently, the ad- 
mission of any work into the canon was not determined by the 
critical examination of its credentials in the sense of modem 
scholarship, but was a simple result of its acceptance by the 
general consvnsud ecclencE — expressed as that consensus was 
understood to be, most clearly and authoritatively, owing to the 
are judged — Bending into eternal fire Uiose who pervert the truth and despise the 
father and Ms Son." This puiage, it shoold be obKerred, exists ddIj in the liOlin 

1 MasinuB et antiqnisBinis et omnibus cognitte, a glorioaiuimia dnobns apostolis, 
Petro et Panlo, BomiE fiindats et constitntie ecdeBin, earn qosm habet ah npoetolia 
trediUoneiD et tunaadalam hominibni fidem, per mccesdones epiicoponun perrenl- 
entcm naqoe ad noa indicantet, coofqndiinm omues etc — Ad banc eoiia iBccIdiam 
propter potenliorein principalitatem necesseestomnem convenire (Thiersch explains 
thii word hj oaneonlart coh la: in the modem Oraek Teraion it is rendered (fv/i- 
paivtiv) eccleaiam, hoc eat, eos qui annt nndique fidelea, in qua semper ah his, qui 
sunt Dodiqae, Donserraia est ea que est ab apostolis traditio " (IIL iii. S). The old 
dispntes of Catholics and Protestants on this celebrated passage, as represented hy 
Uassactns and Grabe, are Dowout of date. Those who arcEtill interested in them, 
will find what they wart in the Apparatus to .Stiercn's edition of IranieBS. What 
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unbroken line of its bishopa, in the ascendant Church of Itome. 
The value of this ecclesiastical guarantee for Scripture must 
depend on our belief, how far this traditional feeling of apostolic 
truth might be open to other considerations in &vour of admit- 
ting a book, than such as would determine a strictly critical 
judgment to acknowledge its genuineness. That there was a 
copious evangelical literature before the time of Irenseus, all 
the records of that early age seem to indicate. It was, there- . 
fore, a question mainly of selection. In how broad and catholio 
a spirit, with how exquisite a spiritual tact (if I may so describe 
it), with how £ne and discriminating a sense of the essentials of 
Christian truth, that selection was finally made — we have con- 
vincing proof, not only in the precious contents of our actual 
New Testament, but in the statement of Iren^ns himself, that 
the four gospels, then recognized as canonical, had each been 
books of authority with different classes of heretics — Matthew 
with the Ebionites, Luke with Marcion and his school, Mark 
with some Docetio sect, and John with the Yalentinians — ■ 
while each of these books contained a sufficiency of apostolic 
truth to confute the sectaries who appealed to them (adv. 
Hteres. HE. li. 7). 

It has been often said, that the strange reasons assigned by 
Ireuteus (III. xi. 8) for there being neither more nor fewer than 
four gospels, puerile as they are, do not at all invalidate his 
testimony to the fact, that the gospels received by the Catholic 
Church as authoritative, were four, and that they bore the 
names which he gives them. This is perfectly true : and yet 
the very way in which he introduces the mention of this fact, 
proves to me that the limitation of number on which he insists 
as something final ^id conclusive, was of comparatively recent 
origin. Hence he sought to establish it by analogies which 
accorded with the idea of a Catholic Church — viz., that as there 
were four quarters of the globe, and four chief winds blowing 
from them, — and as there were four great dispensations of 
providence, marked by the names of Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
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and Christ, so it might be expected from pervading analogy 
(itKOToiQ t\fiv) that the Gospel, which ia the spirit of life, shotdd 
be supported by four pillars. Since these things are so, he goes 
on to argue, (roirtov olrbtc i\6vTii>v, and observe, he ia not argu- 
ing on the ground of established fact, but on that of assumed 
necessity resulting from the physical and moral order of the 
world) all those are to be treated as weak, unlearned, and pre- 
sumptuous, who disregard this analogy, and admit either more 
or fewer than four gospels.^ But the most significant illus- 
tration adopted by Iremens — because it is evidently intended 
to assimilate the Old and New Testaments and put them on 
the same level — is his symbolizing the Four Evangelists under 
the form of the creatures that sustained the living throne of 
God in Ezekiel (x. 14-22). This was, no doubt, one of the 
considerations that determined him to regard four as a mystic 
and pre-ordained number. As God sate between the chembim, 
and those cherubim were Ttrpairpoaiinra (exhibited in a four- 
fold shape) typifying the future four-fold agency of the Son of 
God (iIkovec Tflc irpayfiardaQ to5 uiou rot> Btou), so the Word, 
the artificer of the universe (6 rwv airavTinv rs-xylTrtf;) dwells 
by his Spirit in the Gospel, which he puts forth under four 
different forms, symbolized by tbe Lion, the Calf, the Man, and 
the Eagle. This symboliam was at once an assertion of the 
sanctity of the number four, and (in full accordance with the 
leading design of Ireneens's work) a reply to those who wished 
to make the New Dispensation entirely independent of the Old.^ 

' Irenfem ctcnchea his argument, that lliere con be neither more nor ftwer tban 
four gospels, by tbe following inference from analogy ; " Qaum omnia composita et 
arta Dena fecerit, oportebat el epecicm Erangelii bene compoeitam et bene com- 
pagioBtam esse." Innderetand this as dprotestagainsClhenamberof nnanihorizeil 
gospels Uiat were in circniation. 

' ' So for aalknow, this is Che earliest menlioi) of tliesjmbolicalrepretentation of tbe 
Four Evangelists, which afterward! became EOmarked a feature in the poetry and art 
of the Christian Chorch. According to Irensus, John is placed at the head of the 
fonr, expressed as the Lion ; then comes Luke, as the Calf \ then Matthew, as the 
Hbd 1 lastly, Mark, as the Eagle. This is different from the order and distribatioa 
wbidt finally prevailed — viz^ Matthew, Man or Angel ) Mark, Lion ; Lnlio, Ox ; 
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There can be no donbt that IrenEens considered the Fourth 
Gtospel to be the work of the apostle John; thongh he has 
nowhere expressly designated its anthor an apostle. He 
Bi'mply describes him in general terms as " a disciple of the 
Lord " {fiaOiiTiit rou levplov, HI. i. 1) ; but then he speaks 
in the same way of the writer of the Apocalypse, whom he 
undoubtedly understood to be the apostle John, To exclude 
all misapprehension, he further specifies him (III. i. 1) as 
& iwl oT^floc Toii Kvptou avaTTiaiuv (" he who leaned on the 
bosom of the Lord")-* 

Tertullian, the contemporary of Irenseus, in a most decisive 
passage of hia work against Marcion (iv. 2), speaks of the 
gospels as the work of the apoatles, or if not of apostlfis, yet 
of apostolic men, who were associated with apostles and suc- 
ceeded them ; and then signalises John and Matthew as 
apostles.* It is unnecessary to mnltiply citations from this 
writer, as I have explained so fully, in speaking of Iremeua, 
the circumstances which led to the demand for a canonical 
or authoritatiTe Scripture at the end of the second century. 
Kirchhofer (QueUensammlong zur Gesch. dea Neutestam. 
Canons, p. 154), from whom I have taken the foregoing 
quotation, refers also to the following passages of Tertullian : 
De PrEescript. Hseret. c. 36 ; Adv. Hcer, iv, 2, 5 ; Adv. Prax. 
23 j and adds in a note : " In all these passages, Tertullian 
speaks with unhesitating certainty of the authenticity and 
canonicity of the Fourth Gospel ; and aa he may be con- 
John, Eagle. Sothe^ aregiven inaLatiu CommcntarjoDtbeFonrGaEpelStirhich 
bears the nameof Theophilua of Antioch, and which probHbl7dates from thelalter 
halfoT the fifth centnryj and aluo in some verses of SedaliuB(qiiot«d b/ Fenardentios 
on this passage of Irenteos) which bdong to the same period, where John, the last of 
the four, ia thus described: 

"More Tolana aqoiln rerbo petit astra Joanneg." 

'oiirioT^eioc became from this time forth a perpetnal epithet of the apostle John. 

< " Constituimas in primis, ernogelicum instramentnm Apoatolos autores 
habere ;— m et apostolicos, non tamen solos, sed com apostolis, et post apostolos.— 
F.n apostolis Johannes et Matthieus.'' His object in this passage ia eridentl/ to 
claim authoritj of the highest kind for the " eyangeticom iastnimentuiii.'' 
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sidered a representative of the Latin African diarch, that 
part of the Christian wor^ most have shared the same con- 
viction. Moreover, he nses this gospel — not only in the works 
which he wrote after he became a Montaniab (and might, 
therefore, be supposed to have conceived a prejndice in its 
favonr), bat also in those, belonging to an earlier period of life 
—as a work whose claims were nnconteated." 

Before I qnit this part of the eabject, I must very briefly 
notice one or two writings which have a bearing on the cha- 
racter of the Fourth Gospel. In the work " Against Heresies," 
ascribed to Hippolytos, references constantly occur to every 
part of that gospel, with the well-known forms of citation — ■ 
TO fipif/iivov, tlprirai, rit yiypa/ifiivov, to \ty6fiivov, etc., which 
prove that the book from which aoch quotations were made was 
already recognized aa a part of Scripture ; although it is 
noticeable, that the name of the author, aa an apostle, is 
never adduced to give weight to them. Perhaps this will 
appear less surprising, when it is recollected that it seems to 
have been the cnstom of that age to allege the gospels in the 
gross as apostolic memorials, without specifying the names of 
the respective writers,' It is curious that in one or .two 
passages Hippolytus has blended with his quotations from 
John, forms of expression that are peculiar to Matthew and 
never occur in John. For instance (v. 8), in alladiug to 
Christ's first miracle at Cana in Galilee, for John's words, 
after i^avlpwtn — rftv So$aw aurou, he substitutes the Mattheeau 

' The onlj erangelist mentioned !□ Hippoljtas by name is Uark, and that in & 
single passage (tii. 30) where he is described as KoXojioSanTtAiic, " wanting a finger.'* 
According to a tradition preserved in a Latin preface to Mark's gospel, contained in 
the "Codex Amiatinus," Mark is said, oiler hin conversion, to havecatoff histhoiob, 
that he might not be forced into the priesthood. The some storj seems to have got 
into an Arabic nurratiie. (See Bnncker's note in loc.) — In vii. 20, where the first 
edition reads Motthew (Murealoe), we most probably read with the recent editors, 
Matthias (Mnrfliacl. The only other writers of the New Testament mentioned by 
name are Panl — v. 7, where the epistle to the Bomans is cited at some length— vii. 
31 and 32, where he is associated with Peter — and viii. 20, where he is called " the 
blessed," and 1 Timothy iv. 1-5 is quoted ; — and, lastly, John — yii. 36, where he is 
cited as the author of the Apocalypse. 
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foTtn, (iaatXtlav rCiv ovpavCsv ; and in an almost verbal citation 
of John vi. 44, he replaces the words of the Fourth GoBpel, 
it Ttaritp b vi/iipa^ /xt, by o var'^p fiov 6 ovpavtoci whicli is 
found nowhere in the New Testament but in Matthew. At 
the close of his work, Hippolytus gives an outline of hia theo- 
logical system, as " the true doctrine of the Deity " (6 irtpX ro 
Otiov qAtjO^c Xoyoc). It is based on the doctrine of the Logos, 
and is an expansion and development of the idea which under* 
lies the whole of the Fourth Gospel. In unfolding a theory 
of proyideace and human satration, so strikingly coincident, 
it is certainly not a little remarkable, that if he received the 
Fourth Gtoapel, with which he was evidently acquainted, as a 
work of the apostle John, he should never once have thought 
of sanctioning his own views by bo very high an authority.' 

In the Shepherd of Hermae, which I have already noticed 
as a specimen of the apocalyptic literature of the early church, 
and which may be regarded as a milder expression of that 
same spirit of revival which gave birth to the enthusiastic 
movement of Montanus — ^we find these words : (Lib. HI. 
Simil. iz. 12) "The gate ia the Son of God, who is the only 
means of access to God. No man, therefore, will enter into 
the presence of Ciod, otherwise than through hia Son " (porta 
vero Fihns Dei est, qni solus est accessus ad Deum. Aliter 
ergo nemo intrabit ad Deum, nisi per Filium ejus). This is 
clearly the doctrine of the Fourth Gospel : see x. 9, and sdv. 
' The exilted lAOgnsge applied in the latltf part of Ihii tieatiM to boman nature, 
nhenitbaa been traaBTormed by f«Jtli and obedience, shonld not be ptiued over viUi- 
outnotice: "tlioQ art become a Qod (rifovacOdic); and all that accompanies 
ddly, God has promised tobegtaw"(Saa li rapataXovGti Oif.Tevra irapixuv 
iidiyyiXrai St6s) (x. 34). It ie when ne conuder the startling lorce of snch ex- 
preeBioos, that ne arc hardly surprised V> find the same writer speak of Christy 
who is the perfectionof hnnunitj, asi xari jravrav 6t6s (" G/A over all") i Itin- 
gnage, which appeared so extraordiuar; to the late Baron Bnnsen, that he Tentared 
on an emendation of the text, which made it refer not to the Sbn, bat to the 
Father. The germ, howeTer, of the thoaght may be found in John's Msertion 
of the spiritnal noi^ of God and Christ and the disciples (xviL SI), and in the 
remarkable assnranee in 3 Peter i. 4, that throngh faith end obedience, believers 
may become " partakers of the dirine natore " (fitiae jcot»^»«>i fiaius). 
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6, Tto writer too Iiolde diatinctly the doctrine of tte Logos.' 
But it can hardly be said that wo have a qaotation in this 
passage ; nor is the source from which it is taken indicated. 
There is no other passage in the Shepherd which has the same 
affinity with the Fonrth Gospel as this. Throughout the work, 
the name of John, as the author of an appstolic bookj nowhere 
occurs. 

In what are called the Clementine Homiljes, a curious reli- 
gious romance, which belongs moat probably to the latter part 
of the second century, and presents tie with a form of Jewish 
Gnosis, aUied to Ebionitish and more remotely to Essenian 
tendency, exalting Peter and not obscurely repudiating Paul 
(see Homil. ivii. 19), — ^it had long been contended, there was no 
conclusive evidence of the author's being acquainted with the 
Fourth Gospel. But as the work, when first edited by Cote- 
lerius near two centuries ago,^ was confessedly imperfect, the 
argument was only valid ■pro tanto. Since then, in the year 
1837, while engaged in examining the literary treasures of the 
Vatican Library, Dressel hghted on a MS. of the Homilies 
which contained the wanting portions of the work.* In one of 
the recovered sections, the incident of the man bom blind is 
referred to in language so closely agreeing with what occurs in 
the Fonrth Gospel (iz. 2, 3), that though it is applied is a very 
different way from the original narrative, no one who compares 
the two passages, can doubt that the author of the HonjiHea 
most have seen and read the Gospel, But no intimation is 
given whence the story was taken. Christ is quoted at once as 
" our Teacher," who said so and so, on such an occasion; and 
his words are used with a freedom approaching to license, to 
justify a doctrine which, as I understand the passage, is tacitly 



I " Filim qoidem Dei antiqaioi est totios crealnnc Dei, ita nt consUio fucrit 
patri too in conslitDeada tota crealnrs, quB est in ipso." Ibid, edit DtmmL 
' Id 1673,coiitaineiI in bis edition of the "Apostolic Fathers." 
• The entire wort conaista of Iwen^ Hocoilios. Tlio only M8. of irhicb Cote-' 
leriuB had the uee in preparing his edition (contained in the royal library at Paria) 
broke offal Homil. six. It. See Dteuel'a preface pieflsed tohis edition. 
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condemned in tlie gospel. Jn the gospel onr Lord denies, that 
the possible sin of the parents can have had anything to do 
with the son's being bom blind ; and the miracle waa wrought 
" that the works of God might be made manifest in him." 
In the homily, on the other hand, the connection of sin, or at 
least of ignorance, in one generation with infirmity in the next 
is assumed aa a fact, and the core is performed %a Bi' avrou 
^avtpb>&§ri Sivafiic too 6iov, Tqe ayvolag twfilftj ra afiapT^fiara. 
(" That through him the power of God should be manifested 
in healing the sins of ignorance.") "Wliat occurs to me in 
reference to this passage is, that if the author of the Homiliea 
had regarded the book from which he borrowed this incident 
as an undoubted apostolic production, treating it with only a 
portion of the reverence with which we of this day should 
certainly receive any statement which we believed to have 
come direct from an apostle, I can hardly understand how he 
should have allowed himself to handle it so unceremoniously, 
especially in a work the main object of which is to glorify 
the apostle Peter, with whom the beloved apostle, according to 
the tradition preserved in Acts, was united in the closest; 
bonds of sympathy and co-operation. On the other side, it 
must be admitted, that the verbal reverence for Scripture, such 
as it exists amongst us, and which, in its actual form, was a 
result of the reaction against sacerdotal authority at the time 
of the Reformation, was a feeling wholly unknown in the two 
first centuries of our era. Even an approach to it is hardly 
discernible till the age of £reu(eus and Tertullian. The words 
of the Master himself were treasured up with the profoondeHt 
veneration; but the spirit of the gospel teaching was more 
regarded than its written form ; and scripture still held a sub- 
ordinate place to tradition. Uhlhorn, in his very able and 
learned essay on the Clementine Homilies and Eeoognitions,' 
has shown that the citations in the Homilies from the Old 

■ Die Eomilienimd Becognitioneo dea Clemens Bomanua nach ihrem Unpninge 
and Inhalt dargeatellt, tod Gerhard UbIhorD. Goltingen, 1854. 
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Testament^ wMch was already a recognised Scripture, are made 
in a very loose and iiregnlar way, not seldom modifying the 
words to snit the sense that was wished to be conveyed. Some- 
times they agree verbally with the Septnagint ; sometimes they 
deviate both from it and from the Hebrew, when an object is 
to be gained ; and sometimes they mix up two passages to- 
gether. In p. 130, Uhlhom has exhibited in jnxta-poaition a 
passive in Deuteronomy (xiii. 1-3) and its citation in the 
Homilies (xvi. 13) ; and from this it is quite obviooB that the 
original has been purposely altered, to avert from God the 
possible imputation that he could tempt any one to evil. The 
words of Christ himself are ofren quoted, as if they bad come 
from QQwritten sources. I may remark that, in quoting the 
gospels, the Homilies, like Justin Martyr, follow chiefly 
Matthew, next Luke, last of all Mark and John, Along with 
these sources, Uhlhom thinks (p. 137) they must also have 
used an uncanonical gospel, allied to the "gospel according to 
the Hebrews.'" 

' The CleiDHituies (so called from the nnine of their suppoaad natbor, Clement 
of Some) exist in two fonna— one in Greek, entitled the Homilies g and aaotber, the 
Kecognitions, vrhlch it fbnnd onl; in the Latin vermon of Rnflniu. Bodi work* 
IiSTS inlerwTonght their peculiar theological ijBteni with the frama-wOTk of a nar- 
rative, which gives to them, especiall/ to the latter, the form of a religions novel. 
Th^ difier comuderablj from each other ; and it has been a qaeition among criticj 
which ihonM be cousideied the earUor fonn. UhDinm conaidera the Bect^itiool 
to be « l«ter re-caetiiig of the work, for this, among other reasons, — that Ofo qno- 
tationE tram the New Testament are mora conformable to onr canonical text, than 
in the Homilies ; and farther, that in the Becognitions the narrative is more developed 
and forms a more important element in the whole compoaitioo. Both these drcnm- 
stances mej ptuiibljin some degree l>e doe to the translator ; thonghhesafsinbis 
preface to GaodentinB, that he has endeavoured to adhere, not oaij to the sense, bnt 
to the veij phraseologj of his anthor ; and it appeals that in his time, there were 
two editions in Greek of the Recognitions. Anterior to both these forms — the 
Homilies and the Reci^nilions — Uhlhom snppoiea there was a still older writing, as 
the nncleos of them, which had its origin among the sect of the Blkeaaitea io Eastern 
STiia, where there was a numerous Jewish population, and many Jewish Christian 
chnrchei. The existence of the work in difibrent fbrnu of greater or less extent, 
is a parallel case to that of the so-called Ignatian epistles, Uhlhom assigns the 
following dates protisionallj to these three works : the oldest most have been snb- 
leqacnt to ISO A.D.j the Homilies, to 160 a.d. ; and the Becognitioni, to 170 a.d. 
it seems to be certain, that the Becognitiona must have been in existence, when Origen 
wrote his Commentary on Oenesis, which was before SSI a.d. (Uhlhom, p. 434.) 
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In the letter addressed by the Chriatians of Vienne and 
Lyons to tbeir brethren in Asia Minor, giving an account of 
the persecution which had broken out against them in Gaiil, 
176, A.D. {preserved by Ensebius, H, B, v. 1), there is a refer- 
ence, almost verbally coincident, to John xvi. 2, cited as ujto 
rou Kvpiov rifiuiv tlpi}fi(vov ; and a few sentences before, to the 
Paraclete, as a spirit of Christian encouragement j but here, 
as in former instances, without any indication of a written 
BOorce, or any mention of the name of the apostle John. 

In the oldest canon extant (the fragment discovered by 
Muratori in the middle of the last century), now generally 
referred by scholars to the end of the second or the opening of 
the third century, we have the following account of the origin 
of the Fourth Gospel, which it will be as well to translate at 
length, according to the corrections of the deeply corrupted 
text, suggested by Credner :^ " The fourth of the gospels origi- 
nated with the disciples of John {quartum evangeliorum 
Johannis ex discipnlis). When his fellow- disciples and bishops 
had been exhorting him, he said to them : 'Fast with ms 
three days from this time, and then let us relate to one another 
whatever shall have been revealed to each.' On that same 
night it was revealed to Andrew, one of the apostles, that John, 
with the consent or recognition of them all (recognosceutibua 
cunctis] should write an account of all things in his own name. 
And therefore, though various principles are incnlcated (varia 



Eastern Srria— -where tlie Clementines had prolubl/ their earliest sodrce (the 
names menlioned Honil. II. I, it is noticed by Uhlhorn, are moetlj Hebrew or 
S;riac) — has ever been th« seat of mjsljc and atcetie, and later of sjncretisttc 
teadeDcies. Here was the home of Tation and BardeBanes and Manichicism ; and 
to this day the Dniees and the Jezida exhibit in their religions belief a strange 
intennixture of Jewish, Christian, and ^hometan ideas. In tbe oldest portion 
of the Cateehiem of the Druses, onlj Matthew, Mark, and John, it Is said, are 
mentioned, tlie Pauline Lnke being excluded — an indicatian that the religion of tbe 
Druses grew Dp originally on a Jewish Chriatian basis (Uhlbam, p. 417, note 96), 
Matter (Histoire Critique da Gnosticisme, Tom. ii. p. 3S9j lajs of the Druses 
and their probable connexion with the Ebionitiem represented in the Clenreutines 
— with the eharacteristic viiacitj of a French writer—^* On dirait lei Dnuei nu 
rcste de ces Ebionitea prfcipit^s dans le Uahom^tisme." 
Zur Gescbicbte dea Eantw*, p. It, 
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principia doceantur) in the several books of the gospels, this 
makes no difference to the faith of believers, inasumch as in 
all of them all things are set forth in one predominant spirit 
(ono ac principali spiritu) concerning the nativity, the passion, 
the resarrection, his conversation with his disciples, and his 
twofold advent, first in the lowliness of contempt (which has 
been fulfilled), and secondly, in regal power and glory, which is 
to come. What wonder, then, if John should dwell so con- 
stantly on particular points even in his epistles, saying, in 
reference to himself : ' What we have seen with our eyes, and 
heard with our ears, and our hands have handled, these things 
have we written.' For so he professes himself to be not only 
a seer and a hearer, but also a writer in order, of all the won-, 
derful things of the Lord."' 

This is not very clear ; but two things are sufficiently evi- 
dent : first, that the writer knew nothing of the actual origin of 
the Fourth Gospel, otherwise he would not have ventured on so 
purely legendary an account : and secondly, that believers were 
already disturbed by the apparently conflicting tendency of the 
several narratives ; and that to quiet them, and induce them to 
acquiesce in this authoritative collection of sacred writings, he 
reminds them that on all essential points the four gospels were 
one in spirit — those points being, it should he observed, not mat- 
ters of doctrine, but the groat facta of the Messianic agency of 
Christ. Tho distinction between heresy and Catholicism was 

' I ^re tlie Latin {as emended) at length : " Qaartom Evatigelioniin Johannis ex 
disdpDtis. Cobortantibns condiscipiilis et epucapia auis dixit : Co^jejanate mthi 
tiodie tridaOjCt quid cniqne faerit revelatum alterotram nobis enarremns. Badcm 
nocte levelatum Andreie ex apostolia, at r«cognoEcentibas canctis Johannes euo 
nomine cuncta descdberet. — Ec ideo, licet varia singulis eTangeliorum librie prin- 
cipia doceantur, nihil tamen differt credentium fidei, cum uno ac principal! spiritn 
declarala eiot in omnibus omnia de nativiCate, de pasuooe, de resurreclione, de con- 
versatione cum discipulis, et de gemino ejus adrentn, primo in hnmilitale despectus, 
quod raCum eat, sccaudo poteatate rtgali prieclaro, q^uod fulm^m est. Quid ergo 
miium, si Johannea tam constanter singula eliam in epistolie Enia proferat, dicens 
insemetipsoi 'qnie vidimus oculis noetris, etc., elc, htoo scripsimus." Sic enim non 
Eolum Tieorem se et auditorem, scd et scriptorem umninm mirabilium domini per 
ordlnem profitetur." 
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already beginning to be sbarply drawnj when the author of thia 
Canon wrote. In another part of the Fragment (8), alluding to 
the rejection by the Church of a work that had been forged in 
Panl'8 name to support the heresy of Marcion, he lays down 
the broad principle, that we ought not " to mix gall and honey 
together" (Fel cum meUe misceri non congruit). 

One feature ia Bignificant in all the traditions respecting the 
Gospel of John — and that is, not only that it was umTersaUy rer 
gardcd as the latest of the four, but that it was also believed to 
have a supplementary character, developing and completing what 
was mdimental and defective in the earlier three. Clement 
of Alexandria, in a passage of his Hypotypoaes, preserved 
by iEusebins (H. E. vi. 14.) says, — " that John lastly, observing 
that the material or earthly side of the Gospel had been 
exhibited by the other evangelists, at the request of his 
acquaintance, and through the inspiration of the Spirit, 
composed a spiritual Gospel.'" A curious extract from 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, which Mill has prefixed to the 
Gospel of John, in his edition of the Greek Testaoient, states 
that " the Fourth Gospel was written to supply the evidence, 
wanting in the three first, of the divinity of Christ, lest men, 
familiar only with what they fonnd there, should come at last 
to regard Jesus as no more than what he seemed (i.e. a man)."* 

I regret to have taxed the reader's patience by this long 
citation and criticism of passages, and by going over some 
ground that might seem to have been sufficiently trodden 
before ; but the importance of the subject demanded as 
thorough an iuvestngation as I could give it, and some 
passages which have been often quoted, it seemed desirable 
to examine anew. It most strike every one, I think, who 
compares the testimonies for the Apocalypse, as the work of 

' riv fiivTOi 'Ibiavvtiv laxarnv avvil6nra Brt ri aaijtaTinii Iv roJc tvay/tldete 
tiiijXuiTai, irporpairivra inb Tmv yvupijtmv, TrvtiiiaTi9tof<ipii9ii/Ta, wviviiarttiv 
irniqvai iliayji^iov. 

* StTi lin rou xpofou upofiaivovTOS Toiroit tvi6uiSivTas rois Myoic Toig 
ivBpMTravs tovto ii6vov airbv voplW-v, 8mp k^alvtro. 
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the apostle John, with those that hare been produced for 
the Bame object on behalf of the Fourth Gospel, — that while 
the former are distinct and express as early as the middle or 
even the first half of the second centmy, none appear for 
the gospel that can be adduced with any certainty, till Theo- 
philna of Antioch, 178a.d. ; and that by a corioos exchange 
of position, the Fourth Gtwpel should then first obtain the 
foil and nndonbting snffir^e of the Catholic Chnrch as the 
prodaction of an apostle, when the Apocalypse is beginning 
to &11 in repntation, and donbts are already insinuated against 
its anthenticity — that is to say, in the early part of the 
third centnry. WhateTor may have been the origin of these 
two works, the difference of their character will partly account 
for the altered feeling respecting them. It took place when 
that change was coming over the educated members of the 
Church in respect to their relations to the existing state of 
civilization, to which I have adverted in a preceding section, 
and which, as I have tliere shown, was followed by a two- 
fold effect. It introduced, on the one hand, a conformity to 
the nst^es of the world, which was r^arded by stricter 
Christians as a culpable surrender of principle, and did pro- 
bably in some cases lead to lazily and scepticism; and it 
awakened, on the other, as a counteraction, a spirit of earnest 
and enthusiastio revival. While this change was in progress, 
the doctrine of the Logos was assumiug an increased im' 
portance, and undei^ing a more Bcientific development in all 
the great Christian writers of the period. It furnished a 
means of reconciling the Petrine and Pauline tendencies, and 
was the grand instrument for reducing the rigidity of the old 
Judaic ChnBtianity and moulding it into a more genial and 
catholic form. We see in the writings of TertuUiau, how 
it contributed to develope the earliest phase of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and laid the first stone of that vast edifice of 
orthodoxy which ensuing centuries reared up and consum- 
mated. But it was equally suited to meet, in another way. 
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tiie wants of more enthusiastic spirits. Aoyoc and Ilviifia, 
Word and Spirit, were not yet recognized as distinct spiritnal 
entities, bnt were etill employed, with the old Jewish vague- 
ness, almost indifferently to designate the indwelling power 
and impulse of the Almighty. Whatever view of Christianity 
gave additional prominence to the doctrine of the Logos, was 
embraced with eagerness by all those fervid religionists, who 
felt that the World was paralysing the Charch, and who 
prayed for a new ontpouring of the Spirit on men's souls. 
Especially in the form of the Paraclete, as a perpetuation of 
the personal influence of the incarnate Logos in the world, 
was the doctrine eagerly welcomed by the Montanists, whose 
movement originated in an enthusiastic effort to bring back 
in a stiU purer and intenser form the Christianity of the first 
age. As far as our imperfect notices furnish us with in- 
formation, it would seem that, of all the books of the New 
Testament, the Montanists were most devotedly attached to 
the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel, It was the idea of 
the Word and the Spirit, so vividly expressed in both, that 
attracted them, and made them find in both the evidence of 
a common apostolic source. The Montanists were not ori- 
ginally regarded as heretics. Tertullian, whose doctrinal 
orthodoxy has never been disputed, became one of them. 
Even Baronius admitted, that the original views of Montanos 
were harmless, and that it was only unreasonable persecutioDj 
mainly fomontod by Fraxeas, that drove his followers at length 
into heretical aberrations.' Their principles were at one time 
widely diffused through Italy and North-west AfHca, as well 
as through Asia Minor. But at length the literal acceptance 
of Chiliastic views led to extravagances which shocked the 
judgment of more philosophical believers, who perceived the 
difference between the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel, 
and employed the spiritual idealism of the one to temper the 
concrete imagery of the other. There seem at this period, in 
' Semlei', luilex Latiuit. Teitullian. sub voce Paraolttm, 
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the transition from tLe second to the third century, to have 
been three distinct tendencies working in the Chnrch. First 
ihere were the learned and educated Christians, aiming through 
the doctrine of the Logos at the development of a Catholic 
Chnrch. Then there were those who still clnng to the primi- 
tive Jewish type of faith, and shared its traditional expecta- 
tions, though they accepted the doctrine of the Logos in its 
more enthusiastic form. Of this movement Montanism was, 
perhaps, the most marked and prominent expression. Lastly, 
there are traces of a class of men who appear to have looked 
on the doctrine of the Logos, both in its learned and in its 
popular form, as an innovation on the gospel originally preached 
by Christ, and on this gronnd to have strongly protested 
against it.^ We know very little of these persons. Their 
leaders were Theodotus and Artemon. They formed a small 
secession church for a short time at Borne in the beginning 
of the third century. They are described as zealous culti- 
vators of human learning, and regarded Christ as in nature 
a man. They never organized themselves into any permanent 
sect or school ; but their numbers and inBuence must at one 
time have been considerable, or Epipbanius would never have 
thought it worth while to bestow on them the name, which 
he tells us he himself invented, of Alogi.' 

In such a state of things, a work like the Fourth Gospel became 
almost a necessity of the time; and if any apostolic materials 
existed for producing it, they must have been gathered up and 
put into shape. We are not yet in a position to offer any opinion 
as to the probable date, origin and authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel : but what has struck me through the whole of the 

' They contccded. (hat thej held tlie eame Tiews irith the apostles UiemiclTes. 
and that these liews had condnued in the Cbarch till the time of Victor, Bishop of 
Borne, thirteeoth in euccesaian from Peter, when the truth began to be perverted. 
Eusebius, H. E, t. S8. 

' It involves an egviceqve (which he JQtended), and maj be rendered either 
"without reason" or "without the Logos." See a monograph by Heiniehen, "De 
Alogis, Theodotianis atqne Arlemonitis " (Lips., 1829) ; a work of yerj laborioaa 
reiearch, which does not, Iiowerer, throw much light on the inbjcct. 
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foregoing inquiry la this ; tliafc we have decided traces of the 
doctrine of the book, some time before we find any clear 
evidence of the existence of the book itself, and still longer 
before we meet with any mention of the name and apostolic 
position of its author. The Logos was the doctrine with 
which the Apologists of, the second century combated Jewish 
narrowness on one side, and Gnostic wildness on the other, 
and prepared the way for a Catholic Christianity. It is re- 
mavkable, that neither Athenagoras, nor Justin Martyr, nor 
Hippolytus, filled aa their writings are with the spirit of that 
doctrine, should ev^r once — if the Fourth Gospel were then 
generally recognized aa a work of the apostle John — have 
invoked in favour of their views the sanction of so great a 
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SECTION vin. 

On the internal indications of a later age in tli^ Fourth Gospel. 

When we proceed from external testimonies to the interoal 
signs of age and authorahipj we enter a field where the mind 
of the inquirer ia peculiarly exposed to Bnbjective inflnences, 
and where, from the force of preconceived opinionj he is almost 
nnconscionslf disposed to assume what under other circum- 
Btances he could not have found. Nevertheless, where there is 
a truth at bottom, outward and inward evidence, when really 
understood, must be in harmony. Having prepared the way by 
a tolerably full exhibition of the former, and put the reader 
previously on his guard against a too hasty admission of the 
latter, I shall now venture to point out what appear to me very 
strong indications of a later age in the gospel ascribed to 
the apostle John. 

The doctrine of the Logos, modifying the whole conception 
of the person and ministry of Christ, which pervades from 
beginning to end this remarkable book, could not, I think, have 
blended itself so intimately with the popular preaching of 
Christianity at a very early age. The facts recorded in the 
Synoptists, are, it is true, implied in the mingled narrative 
and argumentation of the Fourth Gospel ; but they are kept 
subordinate to the leading idea of the writer ; they are 
evidently combined and moulded with a view to develop it. As 
we read, we find it difficnlt to resist the impression, that the 
simpler and more natural history contained in Matthew or in 
Luke mnst have gone before, and that this was more strictly 
conformable to primitive tradition than the idealized vision 
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of the incarnate Word held up to us by John. No doubt, the 
doctrine of the Logos existed anterior to the apostolic age ; 
but it was confined to the higher sphere of philosophical 
thought, and came into no direct contact with the popular mind. 
With a few of the more educated Hellenistic JewB, who had 
imbibed a tincture of Alexandrine culture, it might be already 
understood and accepted, but to the simple multitudes, to whom 
Christ's personal teaching was addressed, and to the unlettered 
fishermen of Galilee, who were the earliest missionaries of the 
new faith, such a doctrine would probably have been incompre- 
hensibloj at war with their traditional beliefs and expectations, 
too abstract and too intellectual to produce any deep spiritual 
impression on their souls. As Christianity graduallj ascended 
from the depths of society to its heights, and disengaged 
itself more entirely from Judaism, especially after the second 
destruction of Jerusalem, under Hadrian, a.d. 135, when it 
ceased to be regarded as a mere Jewish controversy, and ob- 
tained freer access to that widening border land of syncretistic 
feeling which then vaguely separated the old Regions of Hellenic 
and Oriental thought, — it could no longer remain a stranger 
to the philosophical theories that were circulating in the 
world; and of these theories there was none better adapted 
for assimilation with it, at once from its partially Jewish origin, 
and from its facilitating the conception of the mutual relation 
of the Father and the Son, than the Alexandrine doctrine of 
the Logos. In the Apologists of the second century, most of 
whom were converts from heathenism, we already find this 
doctrine fully accepted. It was an intellectual formula, which 
enabled them to present, with some approach to scientific pre- 
cision, and without undue ofience to the philosophical fastidi- 
ousness of the parties whom they addressed, the apparenUy 
discordant representations which the popular tradition conveyed 
of the person and work of the founder of the new religion. 
As the world was then constituted, Christianity would hardly 
have made its way into the better mind of heathenism, without 
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this sort of metaphyaical bridge to crOS3 the gnlph which 
separated them. Bat as the doctrine may be regarded as, in 
a certain aense, a necessity from this time forth, so it could 
hardly have been such at a much earlier period. So far as 
we can judge irom the very dim and imperfect records of that 
remote ^e, there waa neither room nor occasion for a work 
like the Fonrth Gospel, much before the middle at least, of 
the first half of the second century. 

In the epistles of Paul we find ourselrea in the very heart 
of the controversy which broke out on the first attempt to 
carry a Palestinian movement beyond the limits of Judiusm. 
It was the question of faith and works, as the condition of 
admission into the Kingdom of God — a question which, as we 
learn from the story of Izates and Ananias in Josephns,^ had 
already, in a somewhat different form, been i^tated among 
the Jews. The Spirit, a more strictly Palestinian idea, per- 
formed, in the preaching of Paul, the same office of conciliation 
which later on was assumed by the Alexandrine Logos. All 
who hearkened to the divine call, and walked not after the 
flesh but after the spirit, whatever had been their previona 
condition, became thereby the children of God and the heirs 
of the promises. Of the doctrine of the Logos, as it waa sub- 
sequently developed, I can discover little beyond an incipient 
trace in the Pauline letters. In Colossians, whioh was pro- 
bably written during the apostle's captivity in Ceesarea, when 
the resolta of his Asiatic experience bad taught him the neces- 
sity of some common point of view for bringing the Hellenic 
and the Jewish mind into harmony, we find an approach to 
that doctrine — language, at least, applied to Christ which is 
most easily interpreted in reference to it, and on the assump- 
tion of its truth. I allnde particularly to Colossians, i. 15, 16, 
and ii. S, 9, 10, — where such expressions as sIkwv tov 0tov 
ToO aopoTov, trpwroTOKog wafftig Krlaetiif;, — jravTo Si' ourou koI 
tic aiiTov iKTtarai, — iv aitrt^ KUToiKtt irav to wXiipw/ia r^c fl«<J- 
' Aniiquit XX, ii. 3, 4. 
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Tiiroc atoftaTiKbic, and others associated with them — seem to 

me significant. But in the larger and most unquestionably 
authentic epistles, written before this timej Bomans, Corinth- 
ians, Gralatians, and Thessalonions, I cannot call to my remem- 
brance a single instance of language of this kind. Here, as I 
have already remarked, the Spirit, not the Word, is the domi- 
nating idea. And in these larger epistles, especially Bomans 
and Galatians, if I rightly interpret them by the collateral 
light of the book of Acts, the parties chiefly addreaaed are not 
BO mnch either Jews or Gentiles in their sharply contrasted 
opposition to each other, as that large intermediate class — much 
larger, I am inclined to behevo, than is usually snppoaed — of 
devout Gentiles, who had been heathens, hot who had embraced 
the grand and noble doctrines of the Hebrew prophets, and 
who were, therefore, of all men the best fitted for transition to 
a new faith, which in its earliest form was exhibited as a simple 
spiritualizing of Judaism.' 

When we turn to the Fourth Gospel, w© find ourselves at once 
in another atmosphere. The storm of controversy has parsed; the 
air is clear and still. Throughout there is a serene tone of con- 
scious superiority, as if the first straggle were over, and the 
victory had been substantially won. " The Jews," a collective 
expression for the opponents of Christ pecoliar to this Gospel, 
are indeed described as arrayed in habitual hostility against 
him, yet kept in check from first to last, and subdued in the 
midst of their fiercest assaults (see John xviii. 6,) by the over- 
powering presence of the incarnate Word and manifested Son of 
God. On the other hand, the directacceas of Greeks ("EXXifvIc 
Tiytf) to the very heart of the new religion, and the glorions 
prospect of its world-wide dominion which ia anticipated &om 
the coincidence of this event with the ensuing death of Christ, 

' Our ImtH, in nite of his most authentic ntlerances, preeerred in the Sermon on 
the Mount, anjs: " Think not that I am come to destroy Ihe Lanand the Prophets; 
I am not come to destroj hut to fulfil" (oie I'lXBov earaXOoa., dXXd jrXijpSoo.). 
Matth.v. IT. 
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are Bet forth ia the most striking way, as iiidicatire of a nexr 
era in the development of Christianity, in John xii. 19 — 28. 
The words ascribed to the Pharisees on this occasion are re- 
markably significant, (v. 19) — "Perceive ye how ye prevail 
nothing ? Behold the world is gone afier him" (tSe 6 icu(t/*oc 
on-firat avrov ajriikOtv).^ Jnst before the cmcifixion the enemies 
of Christ could never have entertained so improbable an ex- 
pectation. We seem to me to be transported by the feeling 
so clearly expressed in thia passage, to a time when the Jewish 
nationality was broken up, and the Gospel, released from its 
moorings on the narrow strand of Jewish prejudice, had set 
out with expanded sails on its boundless voyage of cosmopo- 
litan conversion. If, in the absence of positive data, one 
might venture on a conjecture, when thia was, — I should say, 
after the suppression of the Jewish revolt under Bar-Cochba, 
by Hadrian. It was then that the Jewish Christian church, 
which had hitherto subsisted at Jerusalem, was finally dis- 
persed; and those who had previously been ita members, were 
either absorbed into the Gentile church which succeeded it, 
or went back into Judaism, or else subsisted for a century 
or two longer as a dwindhng heresy, under the name of 
Ebionites and Nazarenea, During the revolt of Bar-Cochba, 
the Christians had been cruelly persecuted by the Jews. Hia 
defeat and the establishment of .^ia Capitolina on the site 
of the Holy City, was the day of their deliverance and com- 
parative peace," 

' Notice the use ofiiitr/iocliere. It U not introduced wilhont a special meaniii(r, 
Uld Bignifics a great deal more thao & ox^ot or u Xooc, irhich the conlext seems to 
reqairc, WkUI, in his Clavia Not. Teat, giyet, among other meanings, under tbia 
word, (hat at nmllilvdo, omnti; but thepaeeages, of which thia is one, cited in sup- 
port of his rendering, imply, eyerj one of them, something very diflerent and far 
mora specilic Comp. John tii. 4; sir. 82; xviii. SOi 2 Cor. i. 12; 2 Fcter ii. 6. 

' Sp<ui1iing of Hadrian's measures to prevent the Jeirs, after Bar-Cochba's defeat, 
having any access to JcrafsJem, Sulpicius Severus, Hist. Sacr. II. 31, (qaoted by 
Gieseler, Lehrb. dei' Kirdiengcscb I. § 42.) sdds: " Quod quidem Cbristiancs Gdei 
proficiebat, quia tuiii pene omnes Christam Deum sub legis observatione credebant. 
Niminim id Uomina dieponituni, ut legis Eeryitas a liberLitc Rdci atque eccleeiie 
tolleretDT. Ita turn primum Marcus ex gcutilibos apud Uiciowljmam episcopus 
fuit." 
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Other mdjoations offer themaelves confirmatory of the date 
wliich I have conjeetnrally suggested. If I am right, two 
destructions of Jeraaalem Lad uow taken place, and the last 
dream of a spiritual dominion, with JeruBalBin ,for its earthly 
centre, was effectually dispelled. Twice had destruction come ; 
and twice had the Lord failed to reveal himself as an avenging 
Judge from heaven. In conformity with such an experience, 
we find the rich concrete imagery associated with the second 
coming, which is so strongly marked in Matthew and even in 
Luke, softened down and idealized into the more general ex- 
pression of a final conflict, a teptatc, between the powers of 
good and evil, or more generally still, of "a last day" (q 
i<rxaTt) rtfilpa). See John xii. 31 j xvi. 8; vi. 39 ; xii. 48, 
and passim. Of the Chiliasm, which was so prominent an 
article in the faith of the first Christians, and which is so 
vividly set forth in the Apocalypse, not one clear trace exists 
in the Fourth Gospel. 

Events are long ante-dated in this Gospel, to bring out 
from the first the transcendent power of the Son of God. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the &miliar instance of its 
patting the expulsion of the traffickers &om the Temple 
at the beginning instead of at the end of the ministry 
of Christ, A less obvious but equally conclusive example 
is furnished by the conversion of Samaria. This is repre- 
sented as having been substantially effected quite early in 
the course of Christ's public teaching, during one of his 
journeys from Judea to Galilee. (See ch. iv. and especially 
vv. 40-42). But such a statement is wholly at variance with 
Matthew x. 6, where Christ forbids the twelve to enter any 
city of the Samaritans j with Luke ix. 53, when, on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, the Samaritans refused to receive him 
and his followers into one of their villages ; and still more with 
Acts viii. 5, where we learn that Christ was first preached 
in Samaria by Philip. Compare Acts viii. 14, which leaves 
no doubt as to the meaning of the former paasage. There is 
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aomethmg almost apologetic in the way in which the mention 
of Samaria is introdnoed (John iv. 4) : " he must needs go, etc." 
{tBii Si avrbv Siip\to9ai). The intrusion, as it were, of 
Samaria into the ordinary succession of events, had to be 
accounted for. Except in this chapter, Samaria ia never once 
noticed again throughout the Fourth Gospel, In John x. 8, 
are some words which, if we call to mind the Jesus of the 
synoptical narratives, and the jattitude uniformly assumed by 
him there towards the law and the prophets, we sball find it 
difficult to believe could ever, in their present unqualified 
harshness, have been uttered by him : " All that ever came 
before are thieves and robbers ; but the sheep did not 
hear them," De Wette with Tholuck confesses himself 
pained and puzzled by them: and what trouble has been 
taken in all ages to wrest them from their natural and ob- 
vious meaning may be seen in the commentaries of Lucke 
and Meyer.' Christ is asserting, that there ia only one sure 
entrance into the sheepfoid of eternal life— the way by which 
he himself enters, the way of which he himself is the door. 
He distinctly repudiates the possibility of there being now, 
and of there having ever been, any other access. The feeling 
of the whole passage is strongly, not to say narrowly, anti- 
Jewish. Can any period better suit such an utterance than 
the one to which I have already alluded — when the final and 
decisive rupture with Judaism had just taken place, when the 
Christians were still smarting from the recent persecutions of 
the Jews, and rejoicing at the emioicipation which in the 
name of Christ opened the whole of the heathen world before 
them ? The figure of Christ's being the ' gate of life ' passed, 
probably from this source, into the current theological phrase- 
ology of the ensuing century. In the Clementine Homilies, 

' There seeing no infficicnl renson to queatiou the Buthcutii^itj of this passage. 
The oldeet MSS. bavo it, A. B. D : and it is admitted b; I^chmann entire into his 
text. The Codex Sinwticua omito irpo lixov ; and the correBpocding word* are 
wanting in the Vulgolc. This omiasion is a proof of the difflcultj ivhith Ihej cnrlj" 
occasioned. 
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Bome "tMrfcy or forty years later, we find almost tlie identical 
words : " I am the gate of life j he that enters through me, 
enters into life " (l-ytu (i/n t) wiXit r^c ^w^c' i> St' i/tou tiatp- 
\6iitvog (iutpXtTai (if rijw Suufv. Hom. iii. 52), The Shepherd 
of Hermas at the close of the century, has the same idea in 
a passt^ quoted in a preceding section : " that there is no 
access to Grod, except through his Son, who is ' Porta Dei ' " 
<III. ix. 12). 

It is cnrions, that although the Fourth Gospel omits all 
mention of the institution of the eucharistic supper Trith 
the forms which subsequently became traditional in the 
Church, yet the doctrine of that observance, as it was de- 
veloped in the comrse of the second century, we find nowhere 
in the New Testament so fully expounded as in the Gospel 
which is ascribed to John. There is nothing mystical in the 
account of the Last Siipper given by the three first evange- 
lists, nor in the almost identical statement of Paul (1 Cor. xi. 
23-25). If anything beyond a simple memorial is indicated, 
it is less the idea of spiritual nourishment mysteriously con- 
veyed into the soul through participation in the elements, 
than a reference to some atoning efficacy attached to the 
passion of Chi'iat. Now turn to the description of the early 
Christian eucharist in the first Apology of Justin Martyr 
{66}, already referred to. It is here expressly called rpo^n 
(nutriment), which the bread and wine through some change 
(Kara juEro^oXqi') effected by the form of benediction, ' are 
rendered capable of furnishing. The words of Justin are 
difficult to render exactly. One thing, however, is clear, that 
the elements are something more than common bread or 
common drink (KOtvov aprov—KOivov iropa). The idea of the 
passage, as I interpret it, seems to be this : " That as the 
divine Logos became flesh and blood for our salvation, so 
our flesh and blood — our humanity — by partaking of this 
heavenly nourishment, enters into communion with a higher 
spiritual nature." There is descent on one side, and ascent 
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on the other, and bo matnal approximation. Undemeafh the 
whole conception lies the strong belief of that Srst age, that 
even in the heavenly world the spirit would be clothed with 
a glorified body. What ia this but the doctrine set forth in 
the sizth chapter of the Fourth Goepelj which the Jews found 
it so hard to receive ? " Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life ; 
and I will raise him ap at the last day. For my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him'^ 
{vi. 53-56). Not less close is the affinity of thoaght in the 
so-called Epistle of Ignatius to the Romans (c. vii), which, 
whoever be its author, or whatever be its precise date, certainly 
exhibits the ideas of the early Christian Church on this subject : 
"I desire the bread of God, the heavenly bread, the bread 
of life, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
who was bom in later days of the seed of David and Abra- 
ham : and as drink I desire his blood, which is love incor- 
ruptible and ever-flowing life."^ In another passage, also 
ascribed to Ignatius (Epist. ad Smymseos, Tii), we have the 
same idea in a more generalised form : " They abstain from the 
eucharist and prayer, because they do not confess that the 
eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which suf- 
fered for our sins." The coincidence of the doctrine in all 
these passages with that contained in the sixth chapter of 
John's Gospel, must strike every one. Bat they exhibit the- 
doctrine in an advanced state of development, as it existed in 
the middle of the second century. Does not its presence, 
therefore, in the Fourth Gospel, imply such a date as would 
leave sufficient time for the growth of the doctrine into that 

'. 'Aproji fiioC fltXw, Jprof oiffdnov, apTOV tioflf, 3e iffTt aApl 'I^toB XpioroC, 
TuD uiau ruii 9iov, tov yivofilvou Iv iarkp'^ it (nrlp/inroc iapit koi 'Ajipadu' tnl 
iro/io Sfou ei\u, J-J al/ia auToi", B ianv ijdirg df floprofi rni divvaos iu^. 
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matnrer form, ont of the umple radimentB described by Pftnl f 
(I Cor. xi.)' 

In the cnrions passage (Joliii ziz. S4) all the attempts to 
explain by natural causes the flowing of blood and water 
from the wounded side of Jesus (see De Wetfce and Meyer 
in loc.) appear to me ntter failnrea. Meyer, with his usual 
candour and fine exegetical sense, admits that a significant 
miracle, a vtifitXov, is here intended, marking the corpse as 
that of the Messiah, of whose specific agency blood and water 
are the characteristic symbols — the former denoting his er- 
piatoiy death, and the latter, regeneration by baptism. The 
passage receives light from a similar one in 1 John v. 6 : 
" this is he that came by water and blood, Jesus the Christ" 
{Si' wSoTOc Koi a^fioTot)- In a verse immediately following, the 
spirit is nnited to the two former tokens of Messiahship; 
and of these three, the spirit, the water and the blood, it is 
added, that " they are joint witnesses, and issue in one" (tic to 
tv tiaiv). Taken by themselves, these passages do not, perhaps, 
prove much either way ; but viewed in connection with the pro- 
bable indication of the later doctrine of the Eucharist in the 
sixth chapter of the gospel, they seem to me to famish some 
additional evidence of a time when the new religion had 
already become an established system of ecclesiastical discipline, 
with the expiatory death of Christ for its fundamental idea, 

I The ancient Fathen, with (Cftice an exception, interpret }ohn (yi. fi3-56) of Iha 
enchariM. See Me7er (in loc.), who admits Ihut the passagea from Jaidn MartTr 
and Ignatios woald be an admirable commentary on the tnesning of the evBDgeligt, 
if bii gospel reallj belonged to the second centuiy. Lijcke (in loc. ) caDa this pas- 
sage of John, the most obscare and difficult in hia goipel. How next to impoenble 
it i* to extract an; clear, consistent sense oat of it, if the reforence to an institaUon 
of later date be escladed, ig eiident from the long, elabco^te, and verj unsatiafactoij 
expositions attemptfid by Liicke and Meyer. Compare the Teiy similar language 
of IreoKui (Contr. Hsr. V. ii. ), where he argues, that the bread and wine in the 
GDCharist are the true bod? and blood of Christ, who was reallj not apparentlj 
human ; that these eucharistie elements are oar ^iritnal nonrlshment, by partaking 
of which we imbibe the principle of eternal life, so that alter death we Hie again 
with a real bodf (Vom thegraTe. 
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with baptism aa its recognized mode of initiation, and tli6 
spirit as the witness and warrant of its effect.. 

Before I close this section, I must observe that the choice and 
arrangement of miracles is a significant feature of the Fourth 
Gospel. They are jnst sevenin number, rising in import-ance on 
the whole as they proceed, and terminating with the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead, after he had lain in the grave four 
days, and corruption had already commenced. Of this greatest 
of all the miracles ascribed to Jesus, the Synoptists say not 
one word; though the Fourth Gospel represents it as the 
chief cause of the triumphal procession that went forth to 
meet him and welcome him with palm-branches, as he ap- 
proached Jerusalem (xii. 13, 18). This procession is expressly 
mentioned by the three Synoptists ; and therefore it is diffi- 
cult to understand, how they should have omitted all allusion 
to the extraordinary occurrence which, we are told by John, 
was its immediate occasion. Without raising here the general 
question of the miraculous, so obscure and so mysterious, it 
is impossible not to remark, that the miracles recorded in the 
Three First Gospels, seem to drop into the general narrative 
more naturally, and, as it were, undesignedly, and to be more ' 
easily explicable as a spontaneous product of popular tradi- 
tion, than the symmetrical disposal' of them according to the 
mystic number seven, in the Fourth. 

Other and less obvious traces of late origin will probably 
occur to those who read through this gospel without a strong and 
deep-fixed bias E^^^nst the admission of such a conclusion. 
I have dwelt only on such as have struck me most forcibly 
on repeated and careful perusal. But the most formidable 
argument against the decision of the Church, that the Fourth 
Gospel is the werk of the Apostle John, has yet to be adduced ; 
I mean the precedent that was drawn from the Apostle's own 
practice, — so contrary, apparently, to his reputed words— in 
the celebrated Paschal controversy. 
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IVte hearing of the Paschal controversy on tlie authorship of the 
Fowrth Oospel. 

Bt far the most extraordinary divergency between the 
Three Krst Goapels and the Fourth, relates to the time and 
circumstances of the Last Suppor, It ia necessary to under- 
stand distinctly wherein this divergency conaista. Each of 
the Synoptists, in the most explicit terms, describes Jesas as 
partaking of the Jewish paasover with his disciples in tho 
usnal manner on the evening of the 14th of the month Nisan ; 
and at the conclusion of the supper, in the breaking of bread 
* and the distribution of wine, inetitnting a memorial of him- 
self. Let the following pasaagea be noticed : Matthew ssvi. 17- 
29; Mark xiv. 12-26; Lnke xxii. 7-20.— Paul (1 Cor. xi. 
23-36), by recording the inatitutioo almost in the words of 
Lnke, bears indirectly his testimony to the con-ectness of the 
synoptical account. According to this, Jesus was crucified 
on the 15th of Niaan, the first enture day of the feast of Un- 
leavened Bread. The memorial then instituted has continued 
with widely- varying significance it ia true, as a standing ordi-^ 
nance of the Christian Church, to the present day. 

Now let us turn to the Fourth Gospel, and see what ac- 
connt it gives of this matter. In the opening verse of chapter 
thirteen, we are told, that the Sapper was " before the feast of 
the Passover ;" and, to exclude all possibility of mistake, we 
are further told (xiii. 29), that at the conclusion of the Supper, 
some words spoken by Jesus to Judas were understood to be 
an instruction to him, to buy what was necessary for the cele- 
bration of the feast. In this narrative not a word is said 
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of the commemorative institution of breaking bread and die- 
tribating wine, but in place of it a eymbolical act is intro- 
daced— the washing of hia disciples' feet by Christ — ^to which 
the Synoptists do not once refer, and for which, indeed, they 
leare no room. Had we only the Fourth Gospel, we could 
never have known, that Christ had instituted any memorial 
of himself, like that described in the Synoptista ; and how it 
had become an usage in the Church, would have remained 
inexplicable. CuriouBly enough, however, as I have shown in 
the preceding section, thefe are expressions in the body of 
this same gospel (vi. 50-56), which seem unintelligible, except 
on the supposition of a tacit allusion to the later conception 
of tho eucharist.' According to the Fourth Gospel, then, 
this Supper must have taken place not on the 14th but on 
the 13th of Nisan, and Christ himself have suffered on the 
14th, the same day on the eve of which the Passover was 
celebrated. That this was the meaning of the writer, is evi- 
dent from two passf^a in the sequel of the narrative : first 
(xviii, 28), where we are told that the Jews, when they led 
Jesus from Caiaphas to Pilate, would not enter the heathen 
judgment-hall, leat they should disqualify themselves by defile- 
ment for eating the Passover j and, secondly, (xix. 14), where 
it is expressly stated, that at the time of the crucifixion "it 
was the preparatiou for the Passover." The two narratives, 
' therefore, are utterly incapable of reconcilement. If the ac- 
count of the Fourth Gospel be the tme one, it is impossible 
^ that Christ should have eaten the Passover with hia dkciplea, 
( as he was crucified before it could be legally celebrated : and 

< That Ihe essential fbnn of the encharut in all existing sections of the Chiis- 
tian Church (in the use, (or inetance, of the bread and wine) shonld correepond to the 
descriptioD of its origin in the sjnopticAl gospela, is a proof that it must have taJECn 
firm and deep root in ecdesiastical ueage, before the Fonrth Gospel with the autho- 
rity of an apottle, and aboTe bH of thebelovcdapoetle.conld have had time to modify 
it. And it most have go modified it, at leaet in some part of the Charch, had it been 
publicl; rccogniied as the work of John within thelimita of the apostolic age. This 
ftict alone eeems t« me to imply a comparatively late date for the Fourth OospeL 
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we have thua the three first Evangelists, with the apostle 
Paul, convicted of gross mistake as to a matter of historioal 
factj which it is hardly conceivable how they oould have made, 
depositories, aa we know they were, of the earliest Palestinian 
tradition respecting Christ, The mistake, too, has endured 
through all time as the basis of the most solemn and character- 
istic rite of the Chriatiaa Church ; for we all refer, for the 
authorization of the Lord's Sapper, not to the stra:^ silence 
and substitution of the Fourth Gospel, but to the clear, simple, 
and self-consistent statements of the three Synoptists and Paul. 
But the difficulty does not end here. In a dispute which 
broke out in the second century between the Churches of Asia 
Minor and that of Rome, respecting the time and mode of 
keeping Easter, the authority of the apostle John was appealed 
to by the former on behalf of their own us£^, in a way which 
seems altogether incompatible with his being the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, though conservative criticism has done its 
utmost to show that he still might be so. This will require a 
somewhat fiiller exposition. 

The word wavx" (pascha) is a rendering into Greek letters 
of the Hebrew nDQ, or in the later Aramaean form, from which 
the Greek is more immediately derived, Hnoa, which denoted 
the lamb that was sacrificed, and sometimes generally the feast 
accompanying that sacrifice, at the annual commemoration of 
the passing over or sparing of the first-horn of the Israelites 
on their exodus from Egypt. It comes from a root which 
signifies " to move onward," or '* pass over." It is well 
rendered by our English word, " Passover." It was also the 
festival of the vernal equinox, marking the commencement 
of the new year.' In Leviticua (xxiii. 5-7) combined with 

■ Geseuitu, Hebr. Worterb. rab roe. ; also Fiirst'i Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, 
troiulated from the GetnuiD bj Dr. DsTidson. Furst obwrrw, that the root nD5 
" maj perhaps have origiuallj denoted the breaking throagh of the Spring-snn, or 
the new sprouting of nature or Spring; which iajnetified by analog;. A historical 
allasioa maj' hace originated with the exodas from Egypt." inb loc. p. 1142. The 
word trdaxa for the Jewish PauoTcr was first used in the Scptiugint ; and thenoe 
it came into the New Testtuneol. 
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Exodus (xii. 3-11), we liave a fall and particnlar account of 
the iustjtation of the rite. The lamb waa to be selected on 
the tenth day of the first month (Nisan) and kept till the 
fourteenth, on the evening of which day it waa to be killed and 
roasted, and eaten whole with bitter herbs. On the fifteenth 
was to commence the feast of Unleavened Bread, lasting seven 
days, the first and last to be kept as specially holy, on which 
no servile work was to be done. The pascha, then, in its 
origin and primitive meaning, was essentially a Jewiah observ- 
ance, embodying Jewish ideas, and wrought up with the tra- 
ditions of Jewish history. Bat at the commencement of the 
fourth century, subsequent to the Council of Nice, we find that 
the word had acquired a permanent meaning of quite another 
kind; and that it had come now to signify the annual Chris- 
tian commemoration of the resurrection of Christ — what we 
ctdl Easter. To effect so complete a transition from a Jewish 
to a Christian meaning, requiring, as we shall see it did, a sur- 
render of the old lunar for the more modem solar reckoning 
of the year, and the substitution, in the fixation of fasts and 
festivals, of the days of the week for the days of the month — a 
long intervening period of strife and controversy was inevit- 
able, embittered by the concurrent effort of Catholic Christianity 
to shake itself entirely free from its original Judaic trammels. 
The successive steps of this transition it is dif&cult to trace, 
not only from the imperfect nature of the evidence which we 
can now command, but also from the party spirit in which that 
evidence, defective as it is, has been manipulated. Neverthe- 
less, the Quartodeciman controversy, as it is called, will become 
more intelligible, if we keep constantly in view the trans- 
formation which Christianity was quietly undergoing in the 
course of the second and third centuries. The use that was 
made of the name of the Apostle John by the partisans on one 
side of this dispute, combined with the remarkable silence of 
their adversaries, will be found to have a very decided bearing 
pn the immediate object of the present inquiry. 
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Tbe earliest notice, so far as I am aware, of a diSerenoe 
of nsi^e in the celebration of tlie pascha, between the Asiatic 
and tlie Western Chnrches, occurs in a letter of L:ensBas to 
TictoFj Bishop of Eome (185 or 189-201 a.u.), which has 
been preserved hy Easebius (H. E. v. 24), The circnmstancea 
nnder which it was written, indicate the effort which the 
Roman hierarchy was now making to assert its supremacy 
by the establishment of an nniform ecclesiaetic^ system all 
over the world. In consequence of the refusal of the chnrches 
of Asia (that is pro-consnlar Asia with the adjoining dis- 
tricts) to conform to the practice of the West, Victor had 
issued a proclamation,^ excluding the Asiatic Christians, on 
account of their diasidence, from communion with the Catholic 
Church, Against this intolerant proceeding, Iren^us, in the 
name of the churches on the Rhone, over which he then 
presided, respectfully but firmly protested, — showing that the 
practice, which had called forth this excommunication, was of 
very ancient date, and had never till then occasioned any 
division in the Church. " The predecessors of Victor," he 
said, " in the Boman see — Anicetus, Pius, Hyginus, Teles- 
phorua and Xystus, up to the very commencement of the 
second century— though they had not observed the usi^ in 
question themselves, had always been on friendly terms with 
those who did, and had freely sent them the eucharist." In 
proof of this he tells a story of Polycarp visiting Home in 
the time of Anicetus (156-168 A.n.), when the two bishops 
had a, friendly disputation on this very point. For Anicetus 
could not persuade Polycarp to abstain from the observance 
(jui) rtipuf), inasmuch as he believed it authoiized by the 
example of " John, the disciple of our Lord, and the rest of 
the apostles" {'Ibiavvov, toS /laOriTOv too Kvptou rifiwv, koI twv 
Xonrwv awouToXiiiv) ; nor Polycarp induce Anicetus to follow 
the, observance (Ttjptlv), for he said he must keep to the 

1 oTtiXirtiti ^id ypa/t;i«rii»', " pUcnnlcd' (sR vie should saj) " in palilic places." 
(EuKb. U. E. T. 24). 
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vaage of the presbyters wto had preceded him. Notwith- 
etanding their difference, they partook of the commimion 
together; and to show his respect, Anicetua allowed Polycarp 
to administer the encharist in hia church.' One thing is 
evident from this fragment of Irensens : viz., that Anicetua 
quoted the precedent of the presbyters who had gone before 
him J while Polycarp appealed to the authority of the apostles, 
and especially of John. Still it is not clear from the passage 
itself, wherein the rtiptiv and tlie fiijTtipttv consisted ; especially 
as Irentens says, that the controrersy turned " not only on the 
day to be observed, bat also on the very form and mode of 
the fast."' Advantage has been taken of this ambiguity to 
show, that there is no actual inconsistency between such an 
appeal to the alleged praotioe of John, and the statements of 
the gospel which bears his name. If, however, we turn to a 
previons chapter of Susebios (H. E, v. 23) where he first in- 
troduces the mention of this controversy, we can have little 
donbt, Vhat the subject of it really was. " The churches of 
all Asia," we are there informed, " following an ancient tra- 
dition, thought it right to keep {tfovro Situ — Trapa^vXarrtiv) 
for the celebration of the pascha of salvation (rou waaxa 
fftntrripSov) the fourteenth day of the month — Che day on which 
the Jews were enjoined to kill the lamb ; it being absolutely 
necessary to close the period of tasting at that celebration, on 
whatever day of the week it might chance to fall." This 
practice, it is argued, was contrary to the usage of the churches 
in all the rest of the world, who pleaded apostolic tradition* for 
their uniform belief down to the present time, that it was un- 
seemly to terminate the fast before the day commemorative of the 

I Tbta Beema to me the ineaDins of the original, tbongh tbc commeDtakiTS diBbr. 
TovTuv oUti^c i-x^^^*^"^* ieotva/v^aav iavroic' >^tii iv Ty it:K\ijai^ vapcxiapjiatv o 
'AviVijroe Ti/v tixipiVTiar ti^ noXuiQpjriji nut' ivrpoir-iji' ^ijXoi/dri. 

' ot ii6vov fftpi rSc Vpip''t — aWi eori iripi ro5 ilSovi airov rijc vrianiat. 

' Jl AwaaToXir^e rapaSSanui. Ail clmrclieia were thco in tbe habit of claiming 
an apostolic origin for any anoient n«age prevalent in theni. The Asiatics, as we 
have asm, did llie eamc for the opposite practice. Collateral d 
determine which bad the demist evidence oa their side. 
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resurrection, wliich, it shonld be remembered, was always the 
first day of the week. We observe here ^ready a collision 
of Jewish and Catholic tendency. None who were of Jewish 
eztraction, could entirely shake off the old reverence far the 
time-hononred festival of the Passover : whereas to the Grentile 
Christian nnder the erer-deepening influence of Borne, Hebrew 
nac^a and traditions were of little moment in comparison with 
the glorious memory of the resurrection, which marked a new 
era in the prospects of humanity, and promised the reversion 
of a spiritual inheritance. This feeling was strengthened into 
a deep popular conviction, when Constantino, by an imperial 
edict, consecrated the dies soils as a day of rest and religious 
observance throughout Christendom.^ Towards the end of the 
second century, in the reign of Commodus, as we gather fi^m 
the somewhat vague chronological indications of Eusebios 
(comp. y. 22, and 23 sub. init.), councils were held on this 
question in various parts of the world, — at C^sarea in Pales- 
tine, at Jerusalem, at !Rome, in Fontus, in Craul, in Osroene, 
and at Corinth — which came to the unanimous conclusion, that 
the festival of the resurrection should be celebrated on no other 
than the Lord's day, and that only on that day should the 
foregoing fast be terminated.' The question was a vital one, 
whether in fact a Jewish or a Catholic Christianity should 
finally prevail. But the Asiatics were not to be silenced all 
at once. A letter from Polycrates of Ephesus to Victor of 
Eome, still extant (Euseb. v. 24), of which the substance is 
as follows, clearly explains their views : " "We observe the day 
with scrupulous exactness, neither adding nor taking away.' 

' T^v amriii/viv ^fiipav, t^v cni fwrhs flvai tat qXfou liruvi'/iov avp^alvti 
(Enaeb. Vit. Const, iv. IB). Constanline'B ordinance wa« iuoed ia 321 a.d. &e« 
Gnerike Kirchengesch. { 78. 

' Tlie reaolutions of these coancili yrtre stiU extant in tbe time of Ensebins. He 
hai preserred a fragment of the sjnodical circular iuned by that of Ciesarea. 
(H. B. T. 2S]. It expreSficl agreement wich the church of Alexandria ; and its ot^ect 
is to enforce Dniformity in the obserruiceof the daj. Bontb has inserted this frag- 
meot ID hii Beliqnim Sacrie, II. i. 
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For there are great laminaries aleeping in A8ia'{pro-conBnlar 
Asia, of which Ephesas waa the centre) who await the resur- 
rection of the sunta — Philip, one of the tweWe apostles, with 
hia two daughters — John too, who leaned on tiie Lord's bosom 
and was a priest and wore the petalon — farther, Polycarp of 
Smyrna — Thraseas of Enmenia (a city of Phrygia on the 
Cludnis), Sagaris of Laodicea — Papirins and Melito of Sardes 
— all of whom have kept the pascha on the fourteenth, ac- 
cording to the gospel, without any deviation, following the 
role of faith ; lastly, myself, Polycrates, least of you allj after 
the tradition of my family, some of whom I have succeeded, 
for seven of ihem were bishops, and I am the eighth. This 
day my family have uniformly observed, when the people 
cleared away the leaven.^ I then, brethren, being now sixty- 
five years of age, having conferred with brethren from all 
parts of the world, and gone through the whole of holy 
Scripture, am not alarmed by threatenings ; for greater than 
I have said, 'we ought to obey God rather than man.' I 
might mention the names of the bishops who have been 
associated with me, whom, as you requested, I appealed to. 
They are many j and though they perceived that I was myself 
an insignificant person, they nevertheless approved of this letter 
— seeing that I have not bome my grey hairs in vain, and that 
I have always had ray conversation in the Lord Jesus," 

We learn from a fragment of MeHto, whose name occurs in 

The word ippjiiaipf^Tov ia foDnd in no lexicon or gloasary. I believe I haTO 
expresied the sense of it. Sea Roulh, in loc n.,p. 17. There is atiJl on smbignity 
about " the daj." We ask, "What day f" The qaeadon on which the wbole uon- 
troversj tnrnedwas: Which shoald be considered the great day of commemoration — 
the proper irao-xa— the fourteenth of Nisan, or the Sunday ? Which was the day 
that tenninalcd the fast, and opened the festival ? 

' This pasaage loavee no doubt, that the day observed by the Asiatics, of which 
Polycrates is speaking, was a perpetuation of the Jewish Passover (Comp. Eiodna xii, 
15, 19, 20J. Brov 6 Xabc fipvvt r/)v ZoM"- Borne MSS, read ijprut, but the best 
give ijpj-tij, which has the force of ^pi, 'took away.' See Valesius and Routh in 
loc. Hilgenfeld (Paschastreit, p. 294, note 2) understandl XoJc in this passage as 
equivalent to Jews, " (he people of the Old Covenant." This may l>e the meaning j 
but the context does, not seem to me to require it. 
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the preceding list (Euseb. H. E. iy. 26), that there had been 
at an early period a great discussion (^^TtiTic iroXXO about 
the pascha at Laodicea.' Mehto himself wrote a work in 
two books on the pascha, as well as a treatise on the ' Lord's 
day.' From his association with the other Afiiatic bishops b; 
Polycrates, and from the fact that his work on the pascha 
gave occasion to a treatise on the same subject by Clement of 
Alexandria, we may reasonably conclude that he took the side 
of the Quartodecimans : and the inference is confirmed by the 
probability that he was a Montaniat ; for between the Quarto- 
decimans and the Montanista there was a very close sympathy.* 
In ApolHnaris of Hierapolis, a contemporary of Melito, we dis- 
cern at length, among the Asiatic bishops, clear traces of a 
conversion to the Catholic Tiew, though expressed with a 
gentleness which is in marked contrast with the harshness 
of Victor, and bears an indirect witness to the strength and 
wide diffusion of the opinion to which he was opposed. In a 
fragment of hia work on the pascha, preserved in the Paschal 
Chronicle (edit. Du Cange,p. 6,Niebuhr, p. 13),* we have these 
words : " There are some, then, who throngh ignorance are 
disputatious (^tXovBiKovat) about these things, experiencing 
a pardonable weakness ; for ignorance does not admit of blame, 
but demands instruction. And they say, that on the fourteenth 
the Lord ate the Lamb with his disciples, and suffered himself 
on the great day of Unleavened Bread: and they explain 
Matthew as stating the matter in accordance with their own 
ideas. Hence their notion is irreconcilable with the law, and 
according to their views the gospels seem at variance."* In 

' It waa at Ibe timeof the martjrdom ofSagaru, when Scrvilus Paulns wu pro- 
cousul of Asia; 

' He is described b; Pulycrates (Eaack H. £. v. £4) as t6v iv aylif irvivpan 
Travra ro\iTiaaafitvov ; and Tcrtnlliim, hiiobelf aMoDtanist, snjaof Um, as quoted 
bf Jerome (do Script. EcclcaiasC.) '' eura a plerisqae uoBtroruia prophetam putarL" 

3 It is also given bj Ronlli, I. p. 160. 

' 'i6iv aav/iftiirSs TC vo/i<|i q vdijoij auriiv' rai BrairiaZuy iotiiKaT' abroif rd 
iliixffcXta. Two evils aio hero eoid to reeuU Irotu the Quartodeeiman theoi/ : 
firat, a cantravenHoa of [he Law, irhich enjoined that Uie paschal kmb, and hence 
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anotber fragmont of tlie aame work, (Chron. Fasch. ibid.) 
Christ ia called " the tree pascha, the great sacrifice, that was 
ofifered ia place of the lamb, and was buried on the day of the 
Paaaover." Among the other works of Apollinarifl, he wrote 
one, we are told, against the Montanist heresyj which had then 
recently broken ont (Enaeb. H. E. iv, 27) — a circomstaDce 
which further marks the decided contrariety of his theological 
position to that of Melito.* But the tendency had now set 
in and was gradually spreading, to regard Christ as the one 
trne pascha; and more effectually to prevent any confusion 
with old Jewish usage, his crucifixion was declai-ed to have 
taken place on the very day, on the evening of which the 
Passover was legaDy celebrated. The Quartodecimans were 
those who adhered to what I believe to have been the original 
and true view, represented by the Synoptists — viz., that Christ 

d/orftm-f (according to the view of ApolliDoris), Christ, thetme Passorer, ebonld 
be lacrificed on the foorlceiiai da; of the month ; and secondly, bj the acceptance 
of Matthew's at tlietme accoDni,.an introdaction of discordance between the evan- 
gelisCa. The language orApolliaari^ seems to me to implj', that in his time the 
■tatement of tbe Fourth Erangeliit respecting; the Last Snpper waa already received 
by a portioo of the Church aa the true acconot, which onghl to omtrol the divei^ent 
narratire of the earlier three. It is singular to obserre, how the most learned men 
of a former generation shrank from ftirlj encoDDtering the facts of this critical 
problem. Dr. Ronth (Beliq. Bacr. L p. 16S) fights shy of it, and modestly pleads 
hif own inability to grapple widi it " Celeberrima eat atqae diffiollima qnastdo— 
cni me virom pnsilli ingenii interponere nolnerim.'' 

I It is soiprising, that in the &ce of snch facta, Weltzel (qnoted by HilgenfeM 
Pascbastreit, p. S66)shoii]d contend, that Slelito and ApoUinaris, so (ar from being 
dogmatically oppoted to each other, joined together in resisting an Ebiooitish ten- 
dency in the Ckiandl of Laodicea, where the Quartodecimac controTeray was agi- 
tated. Bat the qoestion is, not whether Melito was an Ebionite, bat whether he was 
a Qoartodedman. The fragments published by Grabd from the Bodleian librai7, 
and inserted by Bonth in his BeliqniEe Sacrs (L p. 1S3 seq.), prore that he was 
mnch giren to a Epical interpretation of the Old Testament, and saw in all iti 
histories a constant foreshadowing of Christ- They indicate, perhaps, the commence- 
loent of a tendency of mind whicb might lead, if persisted in, to the conclusion already 
reached by Apollinaris. In all the passages now extant, however, Christ ia typified, 
not by the Passorer, bat by Isaac or by the ran which redeemed him ; and oven had 
he been expressly called pascha, this wonld no more have proved Uiat Melito did 
not believe him to have been crucified on the ISth of Nisan, than Faol's- saying 
(1 Cor, V. 7) " Christ om' Passover is sacrificed fbrna," is any evidence, that he did not 
accept the synoptical account of the Last Sapper, which we know be did. 
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abe the paschal supper with his disciples in the regular way on 
the evening of the fourteenth, and sofTered on the fifteenth, 
the firat day of Unleavened Bread. As recent critics have 
denied that this was the real subject of the Qoartodeciman 
controversy, it becomes necessary to specify with some distinct- 
ness the testimony of ancient writers respecting it. 

Origen,^n Matthew xxvi. 17, in a passage quoted by Hil- 
genfeld (Paschastreitj p. 2 1 1, note 1), argues, " that it is a kind 
of Ebionitism, to infer from the fact, that Jesus celebrated the 
Passover in the Jewish way (more Jndaico), that we, as imitators 
of Christ, should do the same.'" From this observation we may 
conclude, that Origen regarded Christ's eating the real Jewish 
Passover as an undoubted historical fact, which many Christians 
of his day were accustomed literally (corporaliter) to copy j 
whereas he, from his spiritual way of interpreting Scripture, " 
considered such an observance to be in no wlsq obligatory. 
Tertullian (adversns Judfeos, c. 10) understands the words of 
Moses (Ezod. xii. 11) as a foretelling of the passion of Christ, 
and then adds: "which prophecy was fnlfiUed by your putting 
Christ to death on ihojirst day of Unleavened Bread :" (prima die 
azymorom) which was the day following the Passover, and there- 
fore the fifteenth day of the month.' Tertullian, in saying this, 
must have accepted the synoptical aoconnt of the crucifixion. 
From two passages of Athanaaius (quoted by HUgenfeld, Fascha- 
streit, p. 822) we learn, that down to his time, at the beginning of 
the fourth century, " the churches of Syria, Cilicia, and Meso- 
potamia were at variance with the Catholic Christians, and 

' " Secnndam h«c fonitan aliqaU impcntoram requiret, cadena in Ebioniaaiam, 
«x eo qaod Jssas Miebravit ncrt Jttdaica paeeha corponiiiter, sieal et primam diem 
aiymarnm et ptucha, diccns quia conreiiit et hob imitatom Chriali similiter Focere." 
Oa vhich ptuaage, Hilgecreld rem&rks : " Wliat Origen designates na Ebioni^m, 
was.origiiutll/, nothing but the natnral celebration of the Fafaorer after the example 
of Jeans." 

' This isadb-ect inference from Leriticna xxiii. G,vhere thelanguageitespreM) 
Dor IB it eoDtradicted by MatL xxri. 17 ; Mark xir. IS ; and Lnke zxii 1. For 
the first daj of Dnteavened Bread began with the Faswver on the eTening of the 
lltbj in other worda, tho ISIh began vrith the eTening of the Uth. 
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observed the pascha at the same time with the Jews ;' and that 
to procure unifonnity in this respect was one reason for con- 
voking the council of Nice. From their pertinaciooB adherence 
to ancient usage, the Quartodecimans were considered nnreason- 
ablo and crotchety ; and we notice a certain peevishness in the 
language used respecting them, as if they were disturbers of the 
peace for a fiuicy of their own. This ia very evidenlr from the 
words of Athanasins in the fragment of a letter to Epiphanius, 
which has been preserved in the Paschal Chronicle (ed. Niebuhr, 
p. 9, Ducange, p. 4) : " Cease to find fault, but rather pray that 
henceforth the Ohoreh may preserve her peace unbroken; then 
will cease those cursed heresies, and those disputatious people 
{^tXovtiKOvvTi^) will also cease, who devise difficult questions for 
themselveSj under the pretext of zeal for the pascha of salvation, 
but really to gratify their characteristic love of strife (riJc tSfa? 
tptSo^ Xaptv), because seeming to be of us and boasting of the 
name of Christian, they are aealons, nevertheless, for the practices 
of the Jews, who betrayed oar Lord. For what a plausible answer 
might be given to them in those words of the Scripture : ' on 
the first day of Unleavened Bread, when they must needs kill 
the Passover." In those days (i-e., the apostolic times) every- 
thing went on rightly ; but now, as it is written (Ps. xcv. 10), 
' they do always err in their heart.' " ^ikovuKOvvrte is an 
epithet constantly applied to the Quartodecimans by the 
Catholic writers of this time. It expresses the feeling with 
which an ascendant party always regards contumacious dissi- 
dents. To the same efiect is the very inBtractive passage of 
Hippolytus (Hser. Kefutat. viii. 18) : "And there are certain 
others, disputatious (^lAovEtKot) by nature, unlearned in their 
views, and of a rather pagnacious tnm, who maintain that 
they onght to keep the pascha on the fourteenth day of the 

' tu^vovv irpic i}/i5ci TO J Tif taiptf iv <f jrotovaiv oi 'lavtuioi, lirotouv xal aoTol. 
(de STDod. ArijD. and Seleuc. c. 5. — wi Afr. episcop. Epist. I. p. 892). 

' AtbaoaiinB has here blended, in the way so commoii in that age, the words of 
Mark xit. 12 with Luie Txii. 7, and has availed btmseir of the loose reckoDing of 
the Jews (see p. 109, note 2) lo justify his owmiew of the day o£ the Crncifixion. 
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first mouth, as required by tie Law, on wtfltever day (of the 
week) it may fall — out of reverence, for the imprecations pro- 
nounced in the Law on disobedience — not observing, that thin 
commandment waa given to the Jews, who were destined to 
slay the true Passover, which has passed to the Gentiles, and 
ia apprehended by faith, and is now no longer kept according 
to the letter. But in other respects these people accept entirely 
the things which have been delivered to the Church by the 
apostles." The Church, in feet, was now experiencing all the 
perplexity and conflict which must accompany the transition 
of an institution, which had originated in national beliefs and 
usages, to a condition of world-wide recognition and ascendancy 
— which had undertaken, in other words, to translate a historical 
fact into a Cathohc idea. The simple-minded, who could not 
be convinced, and clung to the tradition of their fathers, had 
to be silenced by authority. To other causes of confusion the 
difficulty (to which 1 shall briefly allude to bye-and-bye) of 
bringing the lunar and solar reckoning of the year into 
harmony, was now added. 

Latterly the controversy took the more practical form of 
a question, when the fast — which we find had already in 
the third century begun uniformly to precede Baater — 
should cease, and how long it should last.' The point, 
as we shall see, was not finally settled till the Council of 
Nice in 325 a.d. That things were now tending to the 
issue, which finally prevailed, and in the Catholic Church 
efiectually abolished the old Jewish usage, we learn from a 
letter addressed to Basilidea (" On the Great Sabbath : when 
the Past should cease ") by Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 
in the middle of the third century, of whose critical ability, 
and decided opposition to the Judaic form of Christianity, I - 
have cited proofa in a former section, when discussing the 

' According to HilgenfeM (PaicliBetreit, p. 356, note), Qnadragesinm, onr Lffit, 
19 lirst mentioned bj Origen (EJomiL on LeTit. x. 2), in Bnfinns'i translation, and in 
the time of Athansaius, extended over six weeba. 
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authenticity of the Apocalypse.^ DionyBiUB had heen con- 
sulted by his friend about the cessation of the fast (r^ rov 
jrnffxa ffepiXwoei) ; some affirming, that " ib should commence 
from evening, others not till cock-crowing." Dionysius replied, 
" that it was difficult to fix the precise time ; but that it would 
he universally admitted " (he must mean of course by the 
Catholic Church, and his strong assertion should he noticed, 
as marking the point which the triumph of the CathoUc 
principle had already reached) " that the fast should he con- 
tinued to the hour of Christ's resurrection, and that from 
that time the festival with its season of rejoicing should 
hegin.'^ The Scriptures, he observes, determine nothing as to 
the exact time when the resurrection took place. He notices 
that the four evangelists represent the parties, whom they 
severally speak of, as coming at different times to the sepulchre, 
and all finding the Lord already risen ; no one stating pre- 
cisely when he rose (7r<JM /liv aviarti), but all agreeing sub- 
stantially that it must have heen some time on the night of 
the Sabbath, or very early on the first day of the week. In 
accordance with this indefiniteness in the Scriptural narrative, 
" Some persons," he continues, "anticipate the conclnsion 
of the fast before midnight ; others lengthen it out to the 
farthest point ; and some again pursue a middle course. Each 
must bo allowed to do as he is moved, or feels himself capable. 
For all cannot stand six days of fasting (the week before 
Easter, our Passion week). Some, indeed, go through them 
all. Some fast two, some three, some four days ; some not 
one day." It is quite evident, from this curious passage, that 
in the time of Dionysius, the word waax'^i ^ ^^ view which 
had then become predominant in the Catholic Church, had 
■ passed on from its original association with the fourteenth of 
Kisan, to a fixed position in the first day of the week, on 

' This epistle occnri among llioea which ara called the " Epiitolte CinoQicEe," and 
will be fonud in Hardain's "Editio Conciliorom." It is also inserted bf Rontli in 
his BeliqDJK Sacne, III. p. 2S3. 
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wiicli Christ was believed to Lave risen, and had acquired a 
toeaning equivalent to oar Easter, aa the anniversary of the 
resurrection j 80 that the only controversy remaining among 
Catbolic Christians was, over what length of time the preceding 
fast should extend. 

The schism, however, would never have healed of itself: 
it demanded the intervention of an authority that could 
not be gainsaid. Even according to the statement of Ense- 
bius (Vit. Constant, iii. 5), the strife between th© contending 
parties was so nicely balanced (a remarkable admission 
from no prejudiced quarter of the extreme tenacity of Quarto- 
deciman reeistanoe}, that only the omnipotent God, and Con- 
stantine, his sole minister on earth for good, could put an 
end to ifc.^ In other words, the Church could only be pacified 
by the State. The letter of Constantina to the churches, a 
copy of which was transmitted to every ecclesiastical province, 
explains how this was done, and throws light on the matter 
really at issue in the Quartodeciman controversy.* " The 
object was " — says the imperial missive — " to fix the cele- 
bration of the feast, which assured to men the hopes of im- 
mortality {trap' JIc TOf T^c a6avaa(aQ uXfi^afttv tXirfSaf) On one 
and the same day throughout Christendom, and to break 
off a degrading dependence on an usage of the blood-stained 
and infatuated Jews, who could so little calculate the time of 
their own festival, that they sometimes kept it twice in the 
same year.* Nothing could be more unseemly, than that 
some should be feasting, and others fasting, on the same day. 
The churches of the west, the south and the north, and some 
oven of the east, had already concurred in one usage ; and it 
was hoped that the rest would follow their example." "In 

ipiSng roTt Sisarwfftv VTrapxovvi}g- fiAvip S' dpa Tip iravroSvrafiiit Btip Kai ravr' 
iacBat p&iittv ^v ayaQ^v Z' vvr\ptTitZ ovtip fiovoQ rmv tirl yff^ xart^lytro 
S.ttvirTavTivoi. 

' Easeb. Vit. Constant, iii. 17-20. Hilgenfeld has given the greater part of it 
tn tlio original (Pascliastreic, p. 360-63). 

' The allnsion is, probaljfj, to the occurrence of the fourteentli of Nisan, some- 
Uaies l>efarc, and EOmetimes after, the vernal e<iuiDox. See Valeaius in loc 
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one word," concludes the emperor, " it lias seemed good to 
the general judgment, that the most holy feBtival of the paacha 
ehoTild be celebrated everywhere on the eame day ; for it is 
not fitting, that in bo holy a matter there should be any diver- 
eity, bat far better to acquiesce in this decision, in which there 
is no intermixture of foreign error and sin," The observance 
was henceforth to be pm%ly Christian, without a remnant of 
Jewish association. 

Such was practically the solution of the Qoartodeciman 
question ; though the old usage still lingered in some districts, 
and even yet is not entirely extinct. 

If we impartially sum up the collective evidence of the 
foregoing citations, it seems a legitimate inference from the 
original and proper meaning of the word natrxa, from the 
objections nrged by the Catholics against the Quartodeciman 
usage, and from the part of the world where that usage most 
widely prevailed, and was longest retained, — that the Jewish, 
who were also the earliest Christians, kept, as the oldest 
Christian pascha, the anniversary of the farewell supper on 
the evening of the fourteenth of Nisan. They were con- 
firmed in this observance by their strong Jewish predilections, 
as it coincided with the great national festival of the Pass- 
over, which Jesus himself had always kept ; and it was more- 
over the traditional belief of the Jews, that Messiah would 
appear on the night of the Passover.^ When the old Jewish 

I Jerome, on Malt. zxt. S, (re&ned la b; Hilgenfeld, p. 30e note S). Clement 
of Alexandria, in a fragment of his work on the raech^ (Chron. Pasch. p. 14 
Niebohr, p. 7 Dncange) tells aa, tbnt it ma onlj in the jetirt preceding his crnci- 
£xion, that oar X/ird ate the Jewish FasBover, hnt ttiat at Uie luat, in place of this, 
he washed bit diEciplea' feet after snpper on the 13lh, and then suBcred himself on 
the l*lh (airJc iv ri vaaxa, taXXiip^Biis uiri 'lovSaiiov). He qnotei the evango- 
list John as his authority-, and odds, that with hia accoanC, lightlj understood, tlie 
other gospels agree. I do not, howerer, think that thii passage neceMitates anj 
qualification of the BtalcmenC in the text. Passages to the same eSect occur in 
HippolytuB (see Hilgenfeld, p. 27S). The; only prove, that at the time of the tran- 
sition from tlie second to the third- centoij, the doctrine that Christ did not cat, 
but was himself, the Passover (Trdoxa ois tfajtv, aW IraBiv) had already be- 
come the belief of the Catholic Church, warranted, it was thought, by the Fourth 
Qospel^ .will) which the olhcra must be made to agree. 
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CJhnrcii at Jernsalem was dispersed in the time of Hadrian, 
the peculiar type of belief which had distinguished it, Btill 
subsisted in tlie chnrches of Syria, Mesopotamia, aiid Asia 
Minor, especially in the region surrounding Ephesue, where 
apostles had early settled, and where churches founded by 
them, inheriting their ideas and perpetuating their traditions, 
long continued to flonrish. In miuiy of these churches, the 
pascha appears to have retained its semi-Jewish character 
down to the fourth century. It was essentiaJly a commemora- 
tion of the death of Christ, and of all that followed it and 
was involved in it ; and it admitted, therefore, of a ready 
extension to the most important consequence of the death of 
Christ— his resurrection. Several circumsfances contributed 
to promote a transference of the term from the earlier to the 
Bubsequent event. Bat there was probably an intervening 
stage, which merely carried it forward from the evening to 
the next day, which, according to the Jewish mode of reckon- 
ing, was a continuation of it. In this stage pascha denoted 
the death of Christ, the anti-type of the Jewish festival, at 
once its absolute fulfilment and its abolition — the true Pass- 
over that was sacrificed for the redemption of the world. We 
observe already an approximation to this view in Paul (1 Cor. 
si. 23-26), and also in Luke's account of the Last Supper (xsii); 
where, though in both cases there is an undoubted allusion to 
the ordinary legal Passover, yet, as Hilgenfeld has remarked, 
the Jewish accessories of the occasion are designedly kept in 
the background, and the Christian elements of faith and feeling 
are brought prominently into view. But an obvious contrariety 
was soon experienced betvreen the Jewish and the Christian 
idea associated with the word pascha. To the Jew it expressed 
rejoicing — the memory . of deliverance ; to the Christian it 
suggested, in the first instance, the remembrance of sorrow and 
loss, the death of his benefactor and best earthly friend. To 
one it was a festival ; to the other it was a fast. The feeling 
of this contrariety deepened, as the purely Christian sentiment 
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triomplied in the nunda of belieTere, and a eetiBS of the radical 
difference between the Old and the New Dispensation was more 
tboroaghly developed. In the West the change in the appli- 
cation of the word was accelerated (aa I have already remarked) 
by the difficnlty of adjoating the lunar to the solar year, and 
by the custom of regulating the anniversary of the Lord's 
death and resurrection, not by the day of the month, but by 
the day of the week. The steps of this change it is no longer 
possible to trace with distinctness ; but there are BtUl indica- 
tions of there having been a time, when 7raiT\a was peculiarly 
associated with a remembrance of the sufFeringa of Christ, — • 
an idea which wa« fostered in the minds of the Greeks by their 
confounding the Hebrew irair^a with their own verb iraaxctv. 
Mosheim and seme others, noticing this, have made a distinc- 
tion, for which there appears to be no adequate foundation, — 
between a irairxa aravpium/iov, commemorating the passion, 
and a n-atrxa avaaraaifiov, commemorating the resurrection, 
each of which was observed by the Church — the former as a fast, 
the latter as a festival. 

At length thia migratory name finished its conrse, and 
settled finally in the firat day of the week, as the anni- 
versary of the resurrection : and to prevent any further eon- 
fnsion with the old Jewiah usage, the acconnt of the last 
days of Jesus, which acquired currency through the Fourth 
Grospel, denied that he ever partook of the Passover at all, 
but suffered on the very day on which alone it could be 
legally eaten. Two important consequences resulted irom 
this fixation of the pascha : it was severed for ever from its 
Jewish root ; and it resumed once more its original signifi- 
cation of a festival instead of a fast. But we have seen with 
what difficulty this transition was made ; and how it needed 
the interposition of an imperial decree to render it effectual. 
The old Jewish churches of Asia Minor and the farther East 
Btill observed the fourteenth of Nisan, not as Jews but aa 
Christiana. It was the Christian, not the Jewish^ pascha 
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which they tept; and that they could only have kept, in 
commemoration of the farewell supper,— associated as it waa 
with the death of their Lord, and with their sense of all of 
which that death was to Uiem the symbol and the pledge. 
Their usage was, therefore, in conformity with the account 
which the Three First Gtospels hare transmitted to ns of the 
closing Hcenes of the life of Jesas ; and they pleaded on be- 
half of this usage, as we have seen from the letter of Polycrates 
to Victor, against the newer practice of the West, enforced 
mainly by Alexandria and Borne — not only the general pre- 
cedent of apostolic tradition, but more especially the example 
of the greatest celebrity of the Asiatic churches, the apostle 
John, whose name had conferred a kind of sanctity on Ephesus 
and the whole ecclesiastical circle of which Ephesus was the 
centre. This is the more remarkable, as the gospel which we 
find in general circulation under the name of John before the 
close of the second centuiy, contains [statements respecting the 
last supper of Jesns with his disciples, so entirely at variance 
with the belief on which the Quartodecimans, as their very 
name implies, founded their practice, that, had they recognized 
it as the work of John, it is impossible that they could have ap- 
pealed in their defence to his sanction. What is more re- 
markable stiU, those who were opposed to Quartodeciman 
usage and wished to enforce a Catholic uniformity throughout 
the Church, never once thought of appealing in the earlier 
stages of the controversy to the statement in the Fourth Gospel, 
which waa decidedly in their favour. A word from one standing 
in so close a relation to Jesus as the beloved apostle, woidd have 
settled the qnestion for ever. Tet not till quite the end of the 
second century, do we find the name of John adduced to support 
the Catholic view. 

We cannot, it seems to me, form a correct idea of this and 
some kindred controversies, without distinctly realizing to 
ourselves the immense fermentation of ideas, the vehement 
antagonism of principles, which was going on through the 
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whole of the second and third centuries, as a condition of the 
development of a Catholic Christianity — in other words, of the 
erolution of a rehgion for the world and for futurity, out of 
the simple rudiments of Jewish belief and a national move- 
ment of earnest Jewish reform. Chiliasm, Montanism, Quarto- 
deoimamsm are only different phases of one and the same 
strong tendency — the effort to preserve or to revive the faith and 
practice of the primitive GalUsean institution, nnd» the changes 
that were stealing over it from wider and more unreBerved 
contact with the world, and the transformation of its simple 
beliefs and expectations into abstract formulas in accordance 
with the philosophical theories of the day. A constant looking 
for the second advent of the Lord, self-surrender to the impulses 
of the spirit as the only adequate preparation of meeting him, 
and a punctual observance, weekly and annual, of the appointed 
memorial, which should " show forth his death till he came,'* 
and which took the stronger hold of their imagination, from 
ita coincidence with the most venerable rite of the preceding 
dispensation — all this imphed a state of mind bo opposed to the 
ordinary views and feelings of mankind, that only a degree of 
enthusiasm amountiug at times to fanaticism could perpetuate 
it. Yet in certain temperaments this very contrariety to the 
world furnished the aliment of a self-supporting activity and 
zeaL It bound men by the closest bonds to nsage that was 
consecrated by the holiest traditions, and stirred them up to 
the moat strenuous endeavours after spiritual revival. It 
generated a heroism, a courage, and a conscientiousness which 
worldly blandishment could not seduce, and which persecution 
only rendered more intense. Except on their respective points 
of difference with the Catholics, — Chiliasts, Montanists, and 
Quartodecimans, were reputed orthodox.^ Had the anthen- 

* Epiphanins'e artificial maltiplicBtion oftte different forma of heresj ha^drawn'ti 
sharper line of distinelion between these sects than really existed. Weshonld hare 
nnderslood their significance in relatloa to the history of their times more clearlj, if 
n had been diawo lalher to the broad principle in which Ihey agreed, 
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ticifcy of tte Fourth Gospel not been inyolved, the fore- 
going explanation of the Quartodeciman controversy wonld 
probably hare been accepted as the most natural deduction 
from the extant evidence ; but the oonseqaence inevitably 
flowing from it^ was not to be admitted without a resolute 
endeavour to evade it. It has, therefore, been argned, — among 
others by the late Professor Bleek of Bonn,' — that the point 
at issue was, not whether John was right or the Synoptista, 
in the day assigned by them respectively for the Last Supper, 
but whether the Jewish Passover should continue to be 
observed in the Christian Chnrch. This seems to me a mis- 
statement of the whole question. No one has ever contended 

than to the minater puinU on wMch they difiercd. In reading of them T 
■tantij Btrack wittt certain featnrea of resemblance to Uie acctaries 
date — the Ltdlards and PnritBna ofoor own conntrj, the Geenx and HagnenoM of the 
Continent. This is particniarlj the cbm with the DonatdsU of Aii-icB, who offered ths 
last and most determined regietance in the Weat to tlie encroachtDenta of Catholic 
asoendancy. But the Eaal, fiom Asia Minor to Meaopotamia and Armenia, srec 
continned the great ogidna JuBresiimx, from which iasned the strange, mjateriona eecta 
that penetrated intoEnrope in the eleTenth and twelfth centuries of onr era. Unfi>T- 
tunatelj we know little of these opponents of the dominant church, except throngh 
the reporta of their enemiee. This remark applies to the Uontanistsand Quartodeci- 
mans of the second and third centuries. Of the fonner, Ensebius haspreserred some 
curioas notices, though evidentlj drawn from a prejudiced scarce, in the fifth hook of 
his Ecclesiastical Hiatoij. His authority, Apollonias, (c IS), chaises them with 
Inxurions living, personal vanity, and worldliness. He aays that " they dye tbeir hair, 
and tinge their eyes with stibium, and airay thomselTet in gandy atUre, and play at 
tables and lUce, and put out money at interest." Snch a statement may seem at first 
view irreconctleahle with the prevalent idea of thdr prindples and practice. Bat it is 
not in itself at all incredible. Heinichen, in a sensible note on the passage, has shown 
that it is the natural tendency of an exaggerated spirituaUty to break out at times 
into the opposite extreme : and I call attention to the drcnmstance here, fbr the op- 
portonily it affords me of notjcing a parallel instance in onr own religiniu history. 
The Independents of the Commonwealth were the most advanced and spiritual sec- 
tion of the Puritan body. Tet they scandalized their Presbyterian contemporaries, 
by their easy cotjbrmity to the manners of the world. " They wear strange long 
hair," says Bdwanla in hia Gatigrsena (p. 63), "go in fine fashionable apparel 
beyond their places, feast, ride jonme/i, aod do servile business on fast days." 
Their miniaters were well paid, and lived in great worldly comfort John Goodwin, 
one of the most eminent among ihem, did not scruple, any more than Calvin at 
Geneva, to go to bowl* and other sports on days of pnblic thanksgiving. It most 
notbe supposed, therefore, that in the controversy between the Qnorlodecimansand 
the Catholics, all the &naticisQi or all the worldUness was on one side. 
■ Butrsge zxa Erangelien-Kriiik. IL 6, T, S. 
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that the great dispote of the second and third centaries tamed 
on the snperior claim of the Three First Gospels or of the 
Fourth, to chronological accuracy in the date of Chriaf b passion. 
Such a discussion was not in accordance with the spirit of those 
times, at least among those who commenced the controrersy. 
If the only matter to be settled were, whether a strictly Jewish 
festival should be perpetuated among a Christian people, this 
would of course leave it possible, that John might be right 
in putting the Supper on the 13th, and hare also kept the 
Jewish PaasoTor, and been quoted aa an anthority for doing 
so by a later generation of Christians. But not to insist on 
the extj«me improbability, that the author of the Fourth 
Crospel could have remained a Jew in this more rigid sense ; 
—not to pTiiss the unquestionable feet, to which I have before 
adverted, that the us^^ of the Christian Elucharist in all ages 
has been founded on statements contained in the Synoptical 
Gospels, and has no warrant whatever in the Fourth : — if one 
thing is clearer than another in the language of ancienb 
writers, it is, that the question related not to a Jewish but 
to a Christian observance, or rather, as the word pascha itself 
implies, to a commemoration which had been originally as- 
sociated with Jewish usage, but which had become in process of 
time exclusively Christian. More recently, Weitzel, whose 
theory has been fully detailed by HOgenfeld {Paschaatreit, 
pagsim), has suggested, with much ingenuity, that the Asiatio 
mode of keeping the 14th of Nisan, was founded on a combina- 
tion of the Pauline and Johannine conceptions of the death of 
Christ, as the true Passover, abolishing the shadow in the 
substance ; that instead of repudiating, the Quartodecimans 
really accepted the chronology of the Fourth Gospel, putting 
the supper on the 13th, and the crucifixion on the 14th of the 
month J and that they could, therefore, properly claim the 
authority of the apostle for their usage j — that, in fact, the 
only difference between the Asiatics and Catholics amounted to 
this — that, whereas the former thought the Old Dispensation 
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ended and the New began on the 14th of Nisan, the latter 
carried forward the separation between them, to the anniversary 
of the resurrection on the eoBning Sunday ; otherwise expressed, 
that one party fixed the boundary line of the two dispenaationa 
on Good Friday, the other on Easter Sunday. 

It is possible, that this theory of Weitzel may bo far have 
historical truth on its side, that it represents a stage in the 
controversy, when pascha denoted pre-eminently the anniver- 
sary of the death of Christ, the wow^^a araypwatfiov as it has 
been called by some. The modem critics, who have gone into 
the history of this controversy, have perhaps drawn too absolute 
a line of separation between the Quartodecimans and their op- 
ponents, without sufficiently recognising the intervening steps 
of transition through which primitive Christianity gradually 
passed into Catholicism.* But that this theory does not go to 
the bottom of the question, or suggest its true origin, appears 
to me quite evident from the following consideration. If the 
death-day of Christ was observed on the 14th of Nisan, it must . 
have been observed aa a fast day, and would therefore have been 
in harmony with the prolonged course of fasting which pre- 
ceded the anniversary of the resurrection. But the complaint 

' EpiphaninB, speaking of Ihe Qnartodecimana (Panar. 1. S). ejcpresaes the idea of 
Weiteel in the following passage : Hu riy Xpioriw iv rj rtavaptatailiKiiri) 
Vftpf SvcaSai icari rJv ro/iov, Biriuc X^Ep vap' aiirois tA ^iiit'iZov airois f^s 
Kara ric vonov, too i/Xlov ivuTiiXavTuQ tai attirairavTOS rfif (ffX^vijc ri viXtt^. 
airi ydp TuraapiacaiiitaTiii tai mirui ^8iv(i ri ^tvi/iivnv rffc OfXqi'ijc. oBrw 
Kai tv Tip v6fiip iirli rfic TOv XpifrTou irapoviriac nal irdBov^ ^fiaupo/Brf ^ 'iovSa'ii:^ 
ovvayiayii, tariiyaai St t& evoyyiXiov, /iij icaTa\v9ivT0t tbv f6fkov, AXXi 
Tr\tipai9iyros, /i^ tarapyiiOivTos rov tvitov, iXXd Trapaor^ffavroc ti/v d\ii6uny. 
" Christ must needs b« aacriliced on the I4th day, that among them ghoald cease the 
light which lightcneth tliem acoording to the law, the stin bSTing arisen and over- 
powered the brightness of (he moon. For, from the Hth and downward the ap- 
pearance of the moon waneth. 80 also in the law, from the time of the presence 
and paxsion of Christ, the Jewish congregation has become dim, and the gospel baa 
shone forth — the lew not having been destn^ed bnt fulQIled, the t^pa not being 
made vbid, but exhibiting the truth." 

This, with bioitlar passages, represents the intermediate stale of feeling, in which 
the Church endeavoured 1« comliina in one sjetem the obserTance both of (he llth 
and of the Sunday, so as to atoid the occorrence of two paschas in one sod th» 
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gainst tte Qaartodecimans, as we have aeen, was this ; — tbat by 
keeping the 1 4th of Nisan, they interrupted with a feast, which 
the old paacha or Passover properly was, the continnoua fasting 
of Passion-week,— -80 that it did not terminate the fast, but 
merely broke it for the oocasion. Weitzel himself ia bo im- 
pressed with this difficulty, and some others attaching to his 
theory, that he is obliged to assume the existence of two parties 
among the Quartodecimana, a more Catholic party, and one 
decidedly Ebioaitish. But for such an aasmnption there is no 
ground whatever. All extant evidence goes to show, that the 
whole party was imbued with Jewish tendency, and represented 
the old Jewish Christianity. - The idea of cutting them up into 
two sections, would never have occurred to any one, had it not 
been required by the exigencies of a theory. Down into the 
Middle Ages, and even, it is stud, to this day, in acme remote 
parts of Asia, traces may be found of the use of unleavened 
bread and of the sa<Tifice of a lamb in the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, which seem clearly to indicate its derivation 
from the Jewish Paaaover, and serve to show, that the ori- 
ginal dispute between the Quartodecimans and the Cathobcs 
related to something more fundamental than a mere reckoning 
of days.^ On the whole, I am compelled to believe, by a fair 

< See the evidence ot this rtalement in Mosheim (De BeboB Cbritt. IL, § Ixxl.* 
1) and Ronth (Reliq. Sacr. n. p. 19). According to existing recordi it wonldseera 
(contnuj to what might hare been expected troai the earlier stages of tl>e contro- 
Terij), that Jewifih neage lingered longer in the West than in the East. One of 
the dispntei between ihe Greek and liHtin Charches, which accelerated the finM 
schism between them, related to the kind of bread which should be used in the 
eacbsrist, the latter Church inaiBting on the nse of nnleavened bread, which was 
dirapproTCd bj the former. See Biddle's Christian Antiquities (iv. § 7, 1). Stitl 
more remarkable wa* the charge brougbt bj the Greek, in the ninth century, againat 
the Boman Church, of " offering a lamb on the altar, after the manner of the JewB^ 
at the tine of the pascha, and of blessing it along with the Lord's body," (agnnm 
in pascha, more Judceoium, aaper altare pariter cnm dominico corpore benediceieet 
oSerre.) That the charge was not wholly without foundalioo, is eyident from a 
passage in Walafrid Strabo (de rebiu ecclet.e. 18.) There was even a form of bene- 
diction appt«priiite to the oecosioD, itill preserred in some old ritnali of theltonnan 
Church, from one of which it appears, that the Pope end eleveu Cardinals had 
solemnly partaken of ■ kunb'at Easter. It was eaten on the Sunday. See Gieseler 
(Eircb. Gesdi. IL L g 41, m.^, who has given the original aotboritiea at AilL The 
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interpretation of snch evidence as has come within my reachj 
that the real struggle in this dispute was between the retention 
of Jewish and the substitution of Catholic usage ; that the 
apoBtle John, if he were, as I have attempted to show, a Jewish 
Christian, naturally shared in the Jewish predilections of his 
Asiatic brethren, and was therefore quoted by them as an 
authority for their own practice j that the Synoptista have given 
the true account of the Laat Supper, and the cruciBxion; and 
that the author of the Fourth Gospel, by assigning the Passion 
to the 14th of Nisan, and holding up Christ himself as the true 
Passover, evidently intended to do away with the last pretext 
for retaining any semblance to a Jewish rite, and to free Chris- 
tianity from the swathing bands of Hebrew thought and 
Hebrew nsage, which checked its healthy growth and still kept 
it in spiritual childhood. 

Temonttrance of the Greek Chnrch probably pat an end to this Jewish pracliee in 
the West. In the latter half of the fourth ccntnry, we find Aerine, a here^c of 
Arian tendencies, and a coatemporarj of Epiphonioa, protesting against the Jeiriah 
ns^es with which the Pascha, in his time, contianed to be celebrated. Be seems 
indeed to hate objected ta the retention of the Pascha in anj sense, and to hare 
disrcfarded the faatiug with which it waaaccomitanied: oixpii ToUdaxalTriTsXily, 
(Epiphan. Panar, btxT. S.) 

The Anuenian Christians are charged bj the Patriarch Niton (Patr. Apost 
CoCeler. I., p. 236), with eating a lamb on Easter Sundaj, smearing their door-posta 
with its blood, and using nnleavened bread. To this daj, according lo GniQC (The 
Nestoriana) the Neslorian Christians in the monntaina of EardisCan, who call them- 
telres Nazarones, still celebrate Easter in accordance with the Old Testament 
regulations aboat the Passover, BUbelitnliDg, however, the elements of the Christian 
euchariat for the psscbal lamb. See Hilgenfeld (Paichastreit, p. 399, note I). AH 
these Instances justify the conclnsion, that in the Christian pascha there was a 
gradual IransiiioD from Jewish to Christian naa^ 
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SECTION X. 

Some points in the Chronology of the Paschal question. 

The purely critical issues of the paschal controversy, in 
relation to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, have been 
complicated by chrouological difficulties, resulting from the 
snbstibution of the solar for the lunar year, which hare had the 
effect of direrting attention from the real nature and origin of 
the subject in dispute. The Hebrew Passoyer was at once a 
festival of nature and a historical anniversary. It marked the 
opening of the year, coincident with the vernal equinox ; and it 
was also a memorial of national deliverance. But the old 
Hebrew year was reckoned by successive lunations, the periods 
of which were themselves determined by very imperfect obser- 
vations, and were only kept in a sort of rough and general har- 
mony with the annual revolution of the sun, by means of occa- 
sional intercalations.' The occurrence of the death of Christ at 
the time of the Passover introduced a new historical element into 
the yearly celebration, and was the cause of fresh difficulties in 
calculating it. The one fixed point for Jews and Christiana was 
the vernal equinox. When Christianity spread out of Palestine 
throQgh the Roman empire, the different usages prevalent in the 
ancient populations of Asia and among the more civilized peoples 
of the West, led to a contrariety of practice which was the means 
under providence of more completely detaching the new religion 
from its parent root in Judaism. The Hebrew Passover com- 
menced on the eve of the 1 4th of Kisan, without any reference 
to the day of the week; the Christian anniversary of the 
■ Ideler, Lelubuch der Chionologie, p. 204. 
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reanrrection was associated immutably with the first day of 
the week, irrespective of the particular day of the month. The 
points of departure for the subaequeiit regulation were different 
in the two cases, and collision was the unavoidable result. The 
first influence which modified the conception of the Christian 
pascha and prepared the way for the later system — was the 
disposition, so natural under the circnm stances, and favoured 
by the typological passion of the day, to regard Christ himself 
as the true Passover. This occasioned, almost inevitably, in the 
way of reckoning then customary among the Jews (connecting 
the evening of one day with the morning of the next as one 
continuous day), a throwing back of the day of the crucifixion 
Irom the 15th to the I4th, and a consequent exclusion of the 
possibility of Christ and his followers having partaken of a 
proper paschal supper on the evening of the 14th. In this 
manner the foundation was laid for what was afterwards called 
the Holy Week, founded on a parallelism between the Jewish 
and the Christian pascha. It began with the selection of the 
victim, symbolized by the anointing of Jesus, six days before 
the Passover, according to the Fourth Gospel (zii. 1); then came 
the sacrifice itself, the centre-point of the Great Week (on the 
14th, as represented by the Fourth Gospel) ; followed, on the 
third day after inclusive {i.e. on the Sunday), by the resur- 
rection. So conceived and arranged, the week exhibited, ac- 
coi-ding to the Catholic system, a most entire coincidence of 
type and anti-type — of prefignration and fulfilment. But 
although the Catholic pascha, by the practice of dating back 
from the Sunday, was freed from a servile dependence on any 
particular day of a Jewish month, it was still necessary to keep 
it connected generally with the season of the vernal equinox ; 
and hence arose the necessity of scientific interposition, to adjust 
the relations of the lunar and the solar year. The old Hebrew 
names for the months had been superseded by Macedonian, as 
a result of the conquests of Alexander. Josephns employs the 
altered nomenclature. When these Macedonian months, which 
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were lanar, were clianged under Roman inflnence into fixed 
Bolar months, is tmcertaiii. According to Oalen (qnoted by 
Hilgenfeld, p. 236, note) this conversion had taken place among 
the peoples of Asia, as early as the middle of the second century 
of our era. Soon after, at the beginning of the third century, 
we find the first attempt made to construct a cycle for deter- 
mining the time of Easter, by Hippolytua, (Hilgenfeld, p. 332), 
An observation of the variations between the lunar and the Bolar 
year, had early induced the Grreek astronomers to try to find 
out some period of moderate length, in vrhich the solar years, 
the lonar months, and the solar days should each be capable of 
expression by whole numbers ; ^o that it might be possible, in 
any particnlar year of the period, to refer the new and full 
moons to the days of that year. Such periods were called lunar 
cycles. The earliest of which we read, consisted of nineteen 
years, and bears the name of Meton, who is said to have lived 
in the latter part of the fifth century before Christ. The cycle 
of Meton was reconstructed by Calippus, a contemporary of 
Aristotle, who substituted in place of it a longer cycle of seventy- 
six years. This cycle of Calippus, with the addition of the 
octaeteris or space of eight years, making it a cycle of eighty- 
four, — was for a time in use in the Western church, with a view 
to bring round the new moons not only to the same day of the 
month, but also to the same day of the week. The old cycle 
of the octaeteris, older it is said among the Greeks than the 
Metonic cycle of nineteen years, was the element out of which 
the earliest paschal cycles of the Christians were evolved. Hip- 
polytua doubled it, aiid so framed his cycle of sixteen years. 
But it was a rude approximation, which failed of its proposed 
object, and was superseded at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury among the Latins, by, the cycle of eighty-four years. 
(Hilgenfeld, p. 340.)» 

■ Tba GBnoD pascIuUi of Hippcdytai U inscribed on one side of the chair of \he 
Btstae, suppoaed to be that of Hippoljtiu, which wu dog np in ihe catacombs of 
Saa Lorenzo at Borne, in the year ISSI. 
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" The whole ecclesiastical divisioc of the year," was hence- 
forth, according to Ideler,' " determined by the festival of Easter, 
which from the commencement of the Christian era had been 
always aolemniBed on the Sunday which followed the vernal 
fnllmooQ; and, when this fell on a Sunday, on the Sunday 
next following. By the vernal full moon was understood either 
that which coincided with the 2lBt of March (universally ac- 
cepted as the commencement of spring) or that which imme- 
diately followed it. This was called the 'Easter limit,' terminus 
^asckalia. Two things had therefore to be determined infixing 
Easter ; first, the day of the month, and secondly the day of tho 
week, of the ' Easter hmit.' " " When the new moon has been 
fonnd," he continues (p. S47), " the next thing is to deduce from 
it the full moon. In all the discussions respecting the celebra- 
tion of Easter, we find the expression rtaaaptaKatSeKarti, Luna 
dedma qua/rta (the 14th day of the month) employed by ecclesi- 
astical writers to denote the full moon.' The fiill moon occurs 
nearly fifteen days, on the average, after the conjunction ; but 
the Greeks reckoned the age of the moon from its first appear- 
ance in the evening sky, and with that they began their month.* 

' HaDdbuch der Cbronolo^s, p. 34S. Id a note, Ideler oboerres : " the old Ger- 
man Ottern is of disputed origin. Tbe nsnal ootion is, that it is derived &om 
union, vhich in the oldeist language of Germanj, BigniSeB to ' rise again.' Ao- 
cording to Bede (de temp. rat. c. 13), it comes Irom the name of an old Ang;Io- 
Baxon goddess, Boitrt, nhoB« feast from tbe remotest antiqnitj' ita« celebrated 
about the time of the Christian Easter. Bede calls April, in which Easier nsoally 
bill, Eottwmonath, Charlemagne, Oatarmanotk." 

■ We have here a curious indication of Jeiviah origin, in the reteutioa of a mark 
of time afier it had ceaaed to have anj propriety or eren meaning in the Christian 
usage, except as a rough general expression for the middle of a montJi. In like 
manner tbe phrase, iT<i/3^arai'/ii}'a,fa2^tuinma^ni(in, is used in the Roman Church 
to ^gniff the sabbath that occare in the paachal neek, tbe day irhen Christ lay in 
tbe grate, between Good Friday and Easter Sunday ; though among the JeirB, it 
Hems to baTc originally denoted the day which immediately followed the Faasorer, 
the lirit day of Unleavened Bread, the I5th of Nisan, whether it was an ordinary 
sabbath or not ; in accordaaca with the Jewish practice of callkig all their high 
fectival days sabbaths. See the evidence fbr this last statement adduced by Hil- 
genfehl (Pascbastreit, p. 149, note). 

• The crescent moon, as marking the commencement of another lunation, would 
naturally acquire something of a religions character, and might become an ol^ject of 
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The new moons in tlie eccleaiaatical tables must be understood 
in tbe game sense. As &om the first phase to the full moon 
thirteen days usually elapse, those who fixed the time of Easter 
reckoned 13, or inclusiye of the new moon, 14 days onwards, — 
from the beginning to the middle of the lunation, and so ascer- 
tained tlie ' Easter Limit.' " The days on which this fell, were 
marked in the cycle of nineteen years by numbers, from one to 
nineteen, which were called " the golden UDmbers," probably 
from their having at one time been written in gold,^ The 
earliest ' Easter limit' was the 21et of March, regarded uni- 
versally as the first day of spring. Hence the Easter new moon 
must fall somewhere between the 8bh of March and the 5th of 
April inclusive. The new moon on the 8th of March would 
give the earliest ' Easter limit'— that on the Slst. Should it 
not occur till the 6th of April, it would yield the latest ' Easter 
limit,' — on the ISthof that month. IfthG2l8t of March should 
fall on a Saturday, Easter would be celebrated next day, on the 
22nd, and this would be the earliest Easter day possible. If, 
on the other hand, tlie 18th of April should happen to be a 
Sunday, then Easter would have to be postponed a week, and 
fall on the 25th of April, the latest day to which it could be 
deferred. These are the extreme limits of the possible period 
of Easter, separated by an interval of five weeks.^ 

The different cycles devised for finding the new and full 
moons on which Easter depended, were only approximations to 
rigid scientific truth. From time to time they had to be cor- 
rected ; and when they had run oat their course, they must either 
be renewed or superseded by others. The altered constitution 
of the civil year imposed at length the necessity of making such 
calculations, not less on the Jews in fixing the time of the 
Passover, than on the Christians in regulating Easter. As the 

woTship. Relics hare beeo found in the Lake- dwellings bnilt on piles, latcl}' brought 
to light in Switzerlaad and elsewhere, from which it has been conjeotnred that the 
people who inhabited them worshipped (he crescent moon. (See Dr. Ferdinnnd 
Keller's work, Engl. Transl.) The new moons were sacred among the iiebrows. 
I Idelcr, Handbodi, clc, p. 346. ' Idelcr, p. 348. 
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learned bishopa of Alexandria issued their pasclial letters year 
by year, which were authorised by imperial decree thronghont 
the RomaD empire; so the Noai or Jewish patriarchs at 
Tiberias annually put forth their decrees determining the time 
of the Passover, which had the force of law in all the syna- 
gogues of the West. On both sides there was now the greatest 
care to avoid any coincidence in the season of celebration, 
between the Jewish and the Christian festivals. For a long time 
the Jews were so entirely without any certain rule on the 
Bubject, and their calendar had fallen into each a state of con- 
fnsion^ that they are said to have observed the first and the last 
days of the feast of Unleavened Bread twice over, to diminish 
the chance of their having possibly missed the tme time. About 
the middle of the tbird century, Dionysius of Alexandria, still 
making use of the odaeteris, improved on the imperfect cjf.cle 
of Hippolytus ; and so contrived his calculations, that the cele- 
bration of Easter conld not occur till after the vernal equinox. 
This was in defiance of the old lunar ns^^ of the Jews, and was 
no donbt intended to be so ; a fact which deserves notice, aa 
indicating the feeling which at that time so powerfully actuated 
the ChristianB in the regulation of their great annual festival. 
Towards the end of the third century, Anatolius of Alexandria 
introduced the cjcle of nineteen years ; and this, in the course of 
the fourth century, was superseded in the Latin Church by the 
cycle of eighty-four years, to which I have already referred. In 
relation to the subject of the present inquiry, it is unnecessary to 
pursne the history of these ecclesiastical cycles any farther than 
to observe, that in the first half of the sixth century, Dionysius 
Exiguus constructed a table which brought the Alexandrine and 
the Roman usage into harmony. This Dionysian cycle gradually 
superseded all others. In the time of Charlemagne it was accepted 
universally throughoat the West,' where it continued to be em- 
ployed until the general reform of the calendar under Gregoiy 
XIII., in the latter half of the 16th century. Uniformity 
' Idel«r, p. 378. 
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in tlie mode of keeping Easter was first attempted to be made 
imperatireAt tii© Council of Nice, but if any canons were tlien 
framed with tbia view, thej have perished. Practically, as the 
resolt of these long discnssiona, Easter was fixed on the Lord's 
day next after the fnll moon happening npon^ or immediately 
following, the vernal equinox ; with a prorision, that if the fall 
moon shonld lall on a Bonday, then Easter day should be the 
Bonday after.' 

It appears, then, that tbe final regulation of this festivBl, 
which had occasioned such vehement disputes between different 
8ectic»s of tbe 'Church ra tbe earlier centuries of our era, was 
framed, as to the main sabject of its celebration — (the anniver- 
sary-of our Lord's passion and resurrection]— in accordance 
with the accoont of the closii^ scenes of the life of Jesus, con- 
tuned in the Fourth Gospel. The Church, iu its official termi- 
nology, significantly designates the " Easter limit," which 
determines Easter Sunday, rtaaaptaKo^iKaTii " the fourteenth." 
The reader will have to consider whether the influences which I 
have indicated in ^previous sections, ^s operating so powerfully 
within tbe CatboUc Church, appear to him of sn<^ a nature as 
to account safasfactoinly for the substitution of tbe later account 
ascribed to John, in jJaoe ot the earlier traditions,-~witbout 
compelling us to withdraw our faith (rcan tbe general historical 
trustworthiness of the three first EvangeHsts. There is, how- 
ever, one M-gnment on behalf of the superior credibility of the 
day assigned by the Fourth Gospel for the crucifixion of 
Jesus, which hiu been urged with so much plausibility, 
especially by the late Professor Bleek, that it cannot 
be passed over without a somewhat fuller notice. The ai^u- 
ment is this.' According to the three first Evangelists, 

I TiiiB wu, oT course, daae to avoid coincidence with the Jemiih Passover. 

The cluDnol(^cal details involved in this long pawbal conlrover^, have been dii- 
cuMed with greU tborou^iness and exnMrant learning, by Hilgenfeld, in the work 
BO often referred to : " J)er Faechagtreitderalten ^rche, nach seiner BedentnngfiJT 
die Eirchengeschidite nnd fiir die EvaDgelienforBchang nrkondlich dargestellt." 

* Bleek'B " Beitifige Znr Evangehen-Kritik," II. 6, 7, 6. 
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Christ was crncj&ed with the two malefactors on the' ISth of 
Nisan, which was the first day of TJnleaTened Bread, the great 
day of tho feast. This had a sabbatical character, and waa 
observed with sabbatical strictness. It was a day, therefore> 
on which no pablic execntion conld lawfully take place. From 
this difficulty the narration in John, it is argned, is wholly free. 
It represents Jesus to have supped with his disciples, the evening 
on which he was betrayed, " before the feast of the Passover " 
(npo r^c ittpT^c too waajfo)- This mnst have been on the 
13th j the Passover not commencuig till the evening of the next 
day ; so that there could have been no legal hindrance to Uie 
cmcifixion daring the earlier honrs of the I4th. According to 
this statement, Christ was crucified on the same day on which 
the paschal lamb was slanghtered ; and this is assumed to be 
strictly in accordance with the language of Paul (1 Cor. v. 7), 
" Christ, onr Passover, is sacrificed for ns." Dr. Bleek contends, 
that the word wapaaKivfi (preparation) by which the day of the 
crucifixion is designated in all the four Evangelists, is not oaed 
of eveiy Friday preceding an ordinary Sabbath, but only of a 
Friday falling on the 14th of Nisan, when the Sabbath following 
would be a " highday," the first day of " Unleavened Bread." 
He even thinks that the Synoptists who confounded the Last 
Sapper with the Paschal Supper, and therefore carried it forward 
from the 13th to the 14th, have nnconaciouflly preserved a trace 
of the origin^ and true account, by retaining the word wapa- 
oKtv^, though they have applied it to a day, viz., the 16th, of 
which, as being itself sabbatical, it could not with propriety be 
used. CM^her violations of the sabbatical strictness with which 
the I5th of Nisan in the paschal week was required by the law 
to be kept, have been noticed by Bleek in the synoptical 
narratives : for instance, the coming of Simon of Cyrene " out of 
the country " {ip\6fiivov avb aypov), as if from his labour, on 
thaif holy day {Mark xv. 21 ; Luke xxiii. 26} j and further, 
Matthew's statement (xxvii. 62) that " after the preparation " 
ijura rqv TrapaK(vi]v), that is, on the Sabbath itself, the 
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diief prieBts and PhanBees went to Pilate, and made arrange- 
ments with him for setting a watch at the mouth of the 
sepnldire. From all this Bleek conclndeBj that the Synoptista 
have related what could not posBibly have taken place on a 
Babbatic&l day; and that consequently the account in the 
Fourth Gospel must be received as the true one. 

Kotwithatanding the plausibility of this theory, it is open to 
grave, and, as I think, unanswerable objections. In the first 
place, what authority has Dr. Bleek for limiting the application 
of irapaoKni^ to a Friday coinciding with the I4th of Nisan ? 
The three first Evangelists, by his own showing, cannot have 
BO anderstood it ; and as they were either Jews or used Jewish 
materials, it is inconceivable how such a misuse of the word 
could have ^t into their text. Moreover, usage is clearly 
against him. Mark (zv. 42) explains irapaaKiv^ for his readers 
by irpotra^^arov, which would have been a very inadequate 
definition, if it referred specially to a sabbath falling on the 
15th.* Luke's espreBsion (xziii. 54) is equally gener^: "It 
was the day of preparation and the Sabbath was dawning" 
(fi/iipa ^v n-d/MKTKCvqc, koI va^j3orov firf^wffwv).* John, on 
the other hand, who puts the crucifixion on the 14th, seems 
purposely to hmit the generaUfy of the expression by Bubjoinisg 
— (xix. 14) " of the Passover "— " it was the preparation of the 
Passover " (wapaoKtvii tow w&a\a). "Why shonld he have added 
Toti iravxa if TrapaaKCv^ meant that of itself? Apparently 
vrith the Bame view, when the word occurs again, further on 
(v. 31), he adds: "for that Sabbath day was a high day" (^v 
HeyaXii ri nfJpa itxtvou rov aa^^arov) .' The same inference, 

< According to lAchmum, the Alexandrine and the Vatican here read Tpbs 
aajiparov, nliich Ueyer treats as a mere clerii^ error. 

* The Atacandrine and some othsr MSS.read rapamv^. But the Benie is the 
tame, rendered in oor recdved version : " that day was the preparation." 

* In speakiag of Jewish observaocea, John has some exptessions peculiar to him- 
wlf. For instance, he qualifies ri raaxa by adding rJv 'lovlaluiv. See ii. 13 ; 
vi. 4 1 xL BE. This never once occurs in the Synopdsts. In like manner Jesns, In 
the Fourth Goepel, when atidiessing the Jem, says, " rmtr law," (tiii. IT, x. 34) 
asif be wished to mark hii own Hparation frora them. 
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tKat pairaseeue simply denoted in the Hellenistio Greek of the 
Jews, the day before an ordinary Sabbath, eeems also fairly de- 
ducible from a passage in Ixemeus, where he is speaking generally 
of the sixth day of the week (that is, Friday) as pcerasceae (Iv rp 
iKTp TiLv nixtpHv ^Tti: lari wapaoKivii (Adv. Hfflr. I., xiv. 6) j 
and again : "pairaseeue, that is the sixth day, which the Lord 
made conspicnous by snffering on it" (ibid, t. xxiii. 2). This 
last circomatance, of coQrse, conferred snbseqaently, and among 
Christians, a dgniBcance on the term paraseeue, which it did 
not previously possess.' 

The incident of Simon's "comii^ from the field," and 
meeting Jesus on his way to Calvary, is nnduly dwelt on by 
Dr. Bleek. Nothing is said, which indicates that he had been 
engaged in any kind of labour, end his ' coming * might be 
altogether within tihe limits of a Sabbath-day's journey. It 
does not appear from the citations addncsd by Dr. Bleek^ that 
the Itabbis were altogether agreed among themselves, what 
acts were and what were not permissible on a Sabbath day or 
a sabbatical festival. One authority says,* that in case of saeri- 
lege^ the ofTender might be seized and brought to the Temple, 
and there be put to death in the presence of all the people,, at 
one of the three holy festivals. In the eyes of hia enemies the 
case of Jesus would have come within the scope of this decision. 
He was regarded as a blasphemer, whose death must be im 
acceptable offering to offended Deity.* His crucifixion was a 
solemn auto dafe, which rather enhanced than prc^aned the 
sanctity of a sabbatical day ; and the execution along with him 
of two ordinary malefactors, was only intended to augment by 
bitterness and contumely the force oi this expiatory sacrifice. 

* In the "GeataKIatJ" (A. recently ptibIi«heclbyTiBchendorf),]rapaoi:<ii^ ocean 
in a context, where it cannot mean anjlhing but the da; before a sabbath (xt. 5, 
p. 2S3). 

* Bleek, Beitiiige, etc., pp. 145 and 6. 

' It was a doctrine of the Rabbia, cited by Wetstein and Liicke on Jobn xtl. 9; 
" Quiaqnis effiindit sanguinom iuipii, idem &cit gc Bi sacriiiciaai o%rat." This 
sentiment iavolyes the seed of all religions poraocuticHi. Chriat foresaw it« q>pli- 
citUoD to bis followers. 
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Independently, however, of these considerations, I cannot 
believe, that either the original provisions of the Mosaic Law, 
or the later decisions of the Bahbis, who interpreted their 
ancient Scriptures with a saperstitious servihty to the letter, 
are sppHoable in all-their Btrictneaa to the disordered times in 
which Christ lived, when the old Hebrew theocracy was break- 
ing down under heathen inflaence, and the foctions which dis- 
posed of the priesthood and raged in the Synedrium, rendered 
it difficult to exercise any regular Jewish jorisdiction at all. 
The fear which Matthew (xxvi. &) and Mark (xiv. 2) ascribe to 
the rulers, of rousing the people, if they should apprehend Jesoa 
"on the feast day" — implies, that they would have felt no 
scruple in doing so on account of the day itself.' One considera- 
tion to whidi I have already alluded, seems to me to deprive of 
all weight the argument on which so much stress has been laid 
by Professor Bleek. There can be no reasonable doubt, that 
the Synoptists have transmitted to us the earliest Palestinian 
tradition respecting the life and death of Jesus ; and two of 

< I look this Tiew, when I first bacame acqu^ted with Bleek's argnment Borat 
yean ago, Ifaave «□<% foand it confirmed bj tbejaclgmeiit«F the learned Jewiah 
hUtonan, Jost, in his recent work, " QeschichCe iet Jndenthuma nnd seiner Seeten" 
(III. iii. 1 2. Vol. I. p. 402, Beq.). He eays, that all the proceedings against Jesoa 
were irregidar, arranged probably by oome secret nndentanding between Caiaphai 
and Herod ; and that there ia no trace of a formal jndicial inveaUgation, Btill ieaa of 
a duly affiembled meeting of the Sanhedrim. This ia indicated, he thinks, by the 
nnaeemly haste and predpitatdon which marked tbo whole transaction. Their as- 
sembling at so early an honr on the Friday morning betrays the perplexi^ of the diief 
priests and rnlera of the people. He nolic«a the absence of Gamaliel, one of the San- 
hedrim, from all their deliberations, aa significant: and adds, in langasge most 
remarkable, as coming &om a Jew : " here was no trial ; it was a private mnrder. 
.It waa not the Jews who cniciGed Jesns, bnt a number, not moreparticDlarly epeci- 
£ed, of determined enemies, who look tJie responsibility on tbcmselres." (p. 40S.) 

I ongfat to observe that, according to Joat, the Babbis accept it as a fact, Uiat Jeeoa 
was cmciGed on the day before the first day of the PassoTer, that is on the 14th Nisan. 
Th^ agree, therefore, in this with the statement of the Fonrth OospcL Bnt Jost 
shows dearly, in the same place, that not the slightest reliance can be placed on Uiese 
rabbioical statemeiits, which rested on vague traditions, and discover the greatest 
ignorance of historical facts. The same motive which induced the Christiana to put 
tbc cmcifision on the day of the Passover, vis., t« prevent anjposaibleconfiisionof the 
Jewiiih and Cbrisiian paschas, would have equal weight with the Jews, from the 
tjme when the boetility between the two religions become marked and irrecoacilable. 
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tliem, Matthew and Mark, were themselves Jews. Now, admit- 
ting for tke sake of argnment, that the materials le&i by them 
were snbseqnently worked op into their present form by other 
handsj still those materiala were Jewish, and the Jewish im- 
press remains on them most distinctly to this day. If, then, it 
had been impossible in the actnal state of Jndea, for the cmci- 
fixion to have taken place on the 16th of Kisan, the writers of 
those gospels must have known that it was so ; and it is to me 
perfectly incredible how they should have admitted into their 
narrative a statement which was so flagrantly at vfoiance with 
the established osage of their conntry, and which most havo 
carried on ite &ce the plainest evidence of falsehood. 



STJPPLEMENTABT NOTE. 

A learned friend, S. S., in some "BibKcal Notes" com- 
mnnicated to the "Tmth-Seeker" (March, 1864), has taken 
up the defence of the chronology of the Fourth Gospel, re- 
lative to tihe time of the cmcifision, against that of the 
Synoptists. His conclusion is mainly an inference from the 
abbreviation of time obtained by his mode of reckoning the 
years of reigns, supported, as he thinks, by the concurrence 
of ancient testimony. According to the civil reckoning, he 
tells us, of Tigypt, Syria, Babylon and Asia, the fragment of 
a year, though it should amount to only a few days, was 
always reckoned as the first year of a sovereign's reign. By 
applying this principle to the reign of Tiberius, he saves a 
year, making the 15th of that reign begin August 29th, a,d. 
27. Allowing one year and a part of two others for the 
public ministry of Christ — including the autumn of 27 a.d., 
the whole of 28 a.i>., and the spring of 29 a.d. — we get 29 
A.D. as the year of the crucifiiion. According to the calcu- 
lations of Adams and Airy, it was new moon at Jerusalem 
that year one hour after sunset on Satorday, April 2nd; con- 
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Beqnently tlie next day was the 1st of lUiaaa (coincident witi 
the first appearance of the new moon). Thirteen days later 
was the fall moon, on the 14th of Niaan, which, according 
to this reckoning, must have fallen on Saturday, April 16th 
(the Sabbath). On the evening of this Saturday (the 14th 
of Nisan) the Passover was eaten; and the following day 
(our Sunday), the 15th of Nisan, was the first day of the 
feast of Unleavened Bread. In this manner, S. S., following 
the determinations of the aBtronomers, dietributes the events 
of the Paschal or Passion week ; and the arrangement, he 
contends, is more in accordance with the statemeuta of the 
Fourth Gospel than with those of the three first. 

Upon this I have first to remark in general, that the appli- 
cation of scientific tests to & subject like the present, is often 
fallacions. It may have the appearance of establishing a pre- 
cise truth J while, in fact, it is only confirming an error. Given 
the year, we can, of course, determiae by the help of science on 
what day of that year any particular astronomical phenomenon 
would occur. But we must first determine from independent 
evideuce the year itself; and that is the very point in dis- 
pnte. Considering the nature of the documents with which 
we have to deal, I do not think it possible to get beyond 
proseimate chronological results; such, for instance, ae that 
Bometime about the middle of the reign of Tiberius, a great 
religious movement, assodated with the names of John the 
Baptist and Jesas of Nazweth, broke out in Palestine. 
Within the New Testament itself, I find no certain data for 
determining the duration of Christ's public ministry. We 
know that it must have terminated while Pontius Pilate was 
Procurator of JndEsa ; and therefore could not have extended 
beyond 36 a.d., when Pilate was removed from his office. I 
am strengthened in my persuasion of the great uncertainty 
accompanying all attempts to fix the precise year of Christ's 
death, by observing how widely the conclusions of the most 
learned men have been at Yftriance respecting it,— varying 
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from 29 a.d., tlirongli all the intermediate dates, to 35 A.D. 
(see the Comparative TaWe, appended to Wieseler's " Chrono- 
logiaclie Synopse der vier Bvangelien"). 

S. S. affirms tliat all foreign teatimon; confirms his -view of the 
year of Christ's deatb; alluding, I presnnte, to the general agree- 
ment among early Christian writers, to place that erent in the 
coDsnlsbip of the two Gemini, C. Bnbellins and C. Bufios, which 
is referred by Zumpt (Annales yeter. Begn. et Popnl.) and 
by Clinton (Fasti Bomani] to 29 A.D. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to examine the grounds on which this f^reement 
appears ultimately to rest. It is quite evident to me, that 
the point of departure for all these testimonies on which my 
friend lays so much stress, is the one only definite chronolo- 
gical datum which is to be found in the gospels — viz., Luke 
iii. I, 2 (comp. iii. 23) ; and that they have simply followed 
one another, with the slightest possible variation, in adopting 
it. We probably detect the earliest use of this date in the 
" Acta Pilati," which, from Justin Martyr downwards, were 
constantly cited by Christian writers as a historical authority.' 
If for the reasons so clearly stated by Thilo (Cod. Apocr. 
Prol^^m. p, cxviii.) and Tischendorf (Evangel. Apocp. Pro- 
legom. p. Iriii. hr.), we may assume the first part of what 
is called the " Gc^el of Nicodemns" to contain Uie sub- 
stance of the original " Acta Pilati"— those Acts introduced 
the account of our Lord's cross and passion with the fol- 
lowing date : " in the 15th year of the reign of Tiberius 
Csesar, King of the Bomans, and in the 19th year of the 
reign of Herod, King of Galilee, on the 8th day before the 
Calends of April, which is the 25th of March, in the consul- 
ship of Bufus and Bubellio, in the 4th jetar of 202nd Olym- 
piad, when Joseph, son of Caiaphas, was high priest of the 
Jews." This chronological determination, it will be observed, 
is not associated with the baptism, bat with the crucifizion of 
Jesus, and must correspond, therefore, not to 27 A.D., assigned by 
! See Tischendorf, " De Orig. et Ubo Eringel. ApOHTph.," p. 93. 
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S. S. to the 15tli of Tiberina, bat to 29 A.D., on his theory tha 
ftssumed year of Chrisf a death. It seems to have been fonnd 
by the very obviona proceaa of koking into the Fasti Bomani 
for the flynchronism to the 15th of TiberiuB, and can only be 
reoonoiled with Lake, on the Emppodtion that the baptism 
and the crucifixion oocorred within the limits of one year. 
We find SpiphanioB at the end of the fonrth centniy, when 
the paschal controversy had led to great differences among 
Christians as to the proper time of celebrating Easter, still 
referring to the " Acta Pilati " as a chronological anthority, 
and remarking that several copies of them which he had seen, 
varied, in asragning the anniversaty of the Passion, between 
-the 8th, the 13th, and the 10th before the Calends of April j 
though it is significant that, according to Epiphanius, ths 
Qnartodecimans, who probably preserved the original tradition, 
appear to have agreed with the date given above, in observing 
the 8th (Epiphan. Panar. L. 1.). 

What I have said abont the probable origin of the date of 
the passion, traditionally accepted by Christian writers, is 
rendered additionally clear by the more unexceptionable testi- 
mony of Tertuliian (adv. Jud^os, c. viii.). At the close of 
an investigation of the nmnbers in Daniel, he adds : " Tiberii 
-CEGsaris qointodecimo anno imperii pasaus est Christns, annos 
habeas quasi xxx. cum pateretor." — " Quas passio — perfecta eat 
sub Tiberio CsBsare, Coss. BubeUio Gemlno et Bofio Gemino, 
mease Martio, temporibus paschse, die viii. Calend. April, die 
prima azymomm, qao agnum . ut occiderent ad vesperem, a 
Moyse fuerat pr^ceptom.^' This date agrees with the one 
probably assigned by the "Acta Pilati j" and though Tertul- 
lian does not here quote the " Acta " as its immediate source, 
yet it appeu'S from Apologet. c. 21, that he was acquainted 
with them, and appealed to them as an authority. That he 
included the baptism in the same year with the passion, is 
evident from another paest^ (adv. Marcionem, c. 19) : " Anno 
ST. Tiberiij ChristoB Jesus de ocelo manare dignatos est, spiritus 
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Balataris." TertnUian, then, does not seem bo lend any wan-ant 
to S. S.'b distribation of time, wliich assigns the 15th ofTiberiuB 
with the baptism to 27 a.d., and carries on the passion to 29 A.D. 
If we proceed to the next witness in the series, Clement of 
Alexandria, we find him, like Tertnllian, anzions to make out 
arithmetical symmetries irom the mystic nombers in Daniel ; 
and this does not dispose ns a priori to look with much con- 
fidence to his chronological determinations. NeverthelesB, he 
refers distinctly to Luke iii. 1 (Strom. I. cxxi, § 145) for the 
\hih. of TiberiDs as Uie date of tiie baptism, when Jesns was 
abont thirty years of age; and he quotes Lnko iv. 19, to 
prove that Christ's ministry could not hare lasted more than 
a year : Srt eviovtov fi6vov ^Sk avrov fit^pv^ai KtA tovto yty- 
pawrai oSrcoci K. r. X. In the following section (146), be men- 
tions some who, aiming at more precision {aKpi^oXoyovfitvoti, 
put the passion in the 16tb year of Tiberius; but that he 
himself accepted the 15tb, is quite clear fi^m his own reason- 
ing, — that between the birth and the death of Christ, the 15th 
of Augustus and 15th of Tiberius, the thirty years were 
completed, which had been announced by the prophet mid the 
gospel : TOVTO Kol A jrpo^^ijc ilviv koI to tiiayylktov, wivTi- 
KMBtKaTif oZv irti Ti^tptou koI irtrrtKaiStKartg Avy6v<rT0Vi 
oZria irXrtfiOVTai ra TpiaKovra Erq twc ov tiraStv. From the 
passion to the fall of Jerusalem he further reckons forty-two 
years three months. Origen (Contra Dels. IV. 22), probably 
following Clement, who had been his teacher, says forty-two 
years elapsed between the crucifixion and the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; and asstiming this last event, as is generally ad- 
mitted, to have occurred in 70 a.d.— by deducting in round 
numbers forty-two, we get a proximate date for the passion, 
28 A.D. But then, it most be kept in mind that Clement 
reckons, as we have just seen, from the 15th of Tiberius^ 
which S. S. identifies with 27 a.d., putting the crucifixion 
in 29 A.D. All this seems to show how impossible it is, with 
our existing data of time, to get beyond a rough approzima> 
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tion. Scaliger (quoted by Spencer in Orig. c. Cela. 1. c.) and 
Clinton (Fasti Romani) repudiate the nombera of both Clement 
and Origeu aa wrong, Clinton says, " the true interval from 
the Passover of the l&th of Tiberias, 29 i..j>., to the fall of 
Jemaalem, was forty-one years six months." Jnlius AMcanns 
(Ghron. Y. Fragm. apnd Bonth, Reliquies Sacrse, ii. 301, 302) 
verifies dates from ntunbers in Daniel, In-l rit Tt^tplov Kulaapoc 
iKKaiSiKOTOv croc, postponing the date of the cmcifijion a year • 
bot Jerome, his interpreter, aa if in obedience to the received 
tradition, renders hia words, " nsqne ad annum qwintum deci- 
mu7» Tiberii Csesaris, qnando passus est Christus.^' Julius 
Airicanns identifies hia date of the 16th of Tiberius with 
Olympiad 202. 2. The "Acta Filati/' aa we have seen, give 
Olympiad 202. 4. Lastly, Lactantios (Div. Instit. IV. x.) 
adheres to the date in Luke, with bis further traditional 
spedficationa, varying only as to the day of the month : 
" Tiberii Ceesaris sjino qnintodecimo, id est, dnobus Geminis 
Consulibns, a. d, 10 Calend. April. Jadfei Christam cruci 
afiBiemnt." 

Ailer this enumeration, I cannot' admit, that " all foreign 
testimony" is in fovonr of S. S.'s distribution of the events 
of Christ's pablio ministry. An internal indication of time 
which S. 8, adduces as confirmatory of his view, is furnished 
by John ii. 20 : " forty-and>six years was this temple in build- 
ing/' Herod the Qrest came to the throne 89 b.c., and com- 
menced the third rebuilding of the temple in the eighteenth 
year of his reign (Joseph. Antiqoit. XV. sd, 1), which 
coincides, according to the osual calculations (see Meyer, on 
John ii. 20) with 20 or 19 B.C. Assume the former date 
as most favonrable to S. S.'s theory : then, 46 — 20=26 a.d., 
one year before the time assigned by S. S. for the baptism ; 
and this, on the supposition, that the expulsion of the money- 
changers from the temple, which gave occasion to these words, 
is left where it occurs in the Fourth Gospel — i.e., at the open- 
ing of Ohrisf 3 ministry. Carried forward, as S. S, contends 
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the event onght to be, to the later period assigned to it by the 
Synoptists, — rwe find it two years at le^t in excess beyond the 
point of time to whidi the calculation so obtained condncts 
ns. How little ground there is, and was early felt to be, for 
. chronological exactness in this matter beyond the one date 
in Lnke, which the Fathers for the three first centimes blindly 
followed and arbitrarily interpreted, is evident from the example 
of Irenseos (adv. Hseres. n. zzii. 4, 5, 6), not the least intel- 
ligent or instructed of their ntunber, who, infinenced partly by 
a feeling of inherent probability^ partly by his understanding 
of a passage in John (voii. 56, 67), and partly, it would seem, 
by what he accepted as the testimony of the presbyters, — 
main tallied that Jesus only began his ministry when he was 
about thirty years, but must have prolonged it till he was 
between forty and fifty. 

But the most serious objection to ihe reckoning which S. 3. 
has founded on the determinations of the astronomers, is, that 
it is as much at variance, if I understand it righUy, with the 
chronology of the Fourth Gospel itself as with that of the three 
first. The difTerence between them is this ; that whereas the 
Bynoptists represent Jesus as eating the Passover with his 
disciples on the evening of the 14th of Nisan, and suffering on 
the 1 5th ; the Fonrth Qospel, substitating the supper with the 
feet-washing on the evening of the 13th, puts the passion on 
the 14th (Friday), and makes the following day (the Sabbath), 
the first day of the feast of Unleavened Bread. All four 
agree as to the days of the week ; but, in reckoning the days 
of the month, the Fourth Gospel is one day behind the Synop- 
tists. The chronology of the Fourth Gospel ultimately de- 
termined the practice of the Catholic Church,- which assumed, 
on the alleged authority of the apostle John, that the death 
of Christ, as the true Passover, and the slaughter of the 
paschal lamb, occurred on one and the same day — ^viz., the 
14th of Nisan. I can find nothing in the Fourth Gospel, 
to give even plansibility to B. S.'a assertion, that the 14th 
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of Niaan in the ytor of tlie crucifixion fell on a Saturday. The 
Saturday, according to every indication that I can discover in 
that gospel^ was the l&tb. If we appeal to astronomical de- 
terminations at all, we are at liherty to select for their applica- 
tion the year which, on independent groands, combines the 
largest amonnt of probabilitiee in its favour. Wieaeler, in bis 
very elaborate inquiry into the chronology of the gospels, taking 
his stand on the narrative of the Synoptdsts, has given strong 
reasons for considering tiiis to be the case with 30 a.d. as the 
year of the cradfizion ; and he further states, that Wurm, a 
Ctemmn astronomer of high reputation, has ascertained, by 
calculations made quite irrespective of any theory about the 
Gospels, that in the year SO, the 15th of, Nisan might &11 
on a Friday — a possibility which I believe 8. 8. himself wotdd 
not deny. 

In reply to the objection rsased by S. 8. against the proba- 
bility of the synoptical account of the Last Supper, — ^that it 
represents the company as reclining, after the Koman fashion, 
on couches, whereas, according to the Law (Exodus xii, 1 1), 
they were required to eat the Passover standing, as in haste, 
like men prepared for a journey — I can adduce the high 
authority of Otho (Lexicon Eabbinicum), who not only affirms 
generally (p. 440), "tempore salvatoris nostri Fascha non 
amplius omnibus illis ritibus celebrabant, qnibas celebrabatur 
ab initio,"— but has shown particularly, in the following pas- 
sages of his work (pp. 5, 6,447, 454) that reclining (accnbitus) 
was the mode observed in the celebration of the Passover in the 
time of our Lord and subsequently. 

For the reasons now stated, I am unable to give up the 
chronological and historical statement of the Synoptists, re- 
commended as it is by its internal probability Mid self-con- 
sistent^, for the ingenious theory of my friend, which seems to 
me as irreconcilable with the Fourth Gospel as with the three 
first. 
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It is time to collect into one view the evidence that has been 
exhibited in the preceding sections, and to inquire what is the 
resolt to which it points. It will be diffionlt, I think, after 
an unbiassed comparison of the matter contained in the Apo- 
calypse and the Fourth Gospel, and of the very different form 
into which it has been cast by each— to believe that both 
books are the production of the same author.' Nothing, pro- 
bably, but a sort of religioas reverence for the traditions of the 
Cbarch, cotdd ever hare allowed a critical mind to acquiesce 
in such a conclnsion. As both works have been ascribed to 
the apostle John, the first and most obvioos method which 
suggests itself for determining the claim of either to such a 
parentage, is to compare the tone of thought and sentiment 
which they respectively exhibit, with the character of its 
reputed author. No two works can possibly be more strongly 
contrasted in their form and underlying type of mind, than the 
Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel. The former is intensely 
Jewish in its spirit ; abounds in rich, concrete imagery ; and is 
pervaded by a vivid Chiliaem from beginning to end. Its 
langu^^ is so broken and rough, so ungrammatical and solc&- 
cistic, as to be absolutely barbarous. The latter, on the 
contrary, bears traces throughout of a marked antipathy to 
Judaism ; is free from every vestige of Chiliasm ; deals rather 
in the mystic abstractions of the later Alexandrine schools, than 
in the sensuous pictures of the old prophets ; and like the bed of 
some deep river, is filled to the brim with a continuous flow, if 
not of pore^ at least of such smooth and perspicnona Greek aa 
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indicates a long habitode of Bpea3diig and thinlring in that 
langoage. Now, compare with this striking difference between 
the two works, all that we know from the New Testament Mid 
from ecclesiastical tradition, of the personal character of the 
apostle John. From the former Hoorce we learn, that with hia 
mother and elder brother he ardently shared in the Messianic 
hopes of hia age and comitry ; that in him those hopes were 
profoundly Jewish, tinged with a narrowness and national 
prejudice which all his lore and reverence for the Great Master 
bat imperfectly kept in check. After the death of Christ we 
find him actively engaged with Peter in eBtablislung the 
earliest chmsih at Jemsalem, which we know was Jewish, — and, 
as we not obscnrely gather from Acts and the Epistles, iden- 
tified with the party that opposed itself to the more liberal 
movement set on foot by Stephen and Panl. Drawing onr 
inferences from the New Testament alone, exclnsive of the 
Fourth Gospel, we should say that John, the son of Zebedee, 
as there exhibited, was a complete specimen of the primitive 
Jewish Christian, warm-hearted, honest and devoted, full of 
zeal for his Master's service, but withal unlettered and nncnlti- 
vated, and wanting the breadth of mind which only cnltnre can 
give. The few and vtLgaB traditions which have come down 
from the ancient church of Ephesns, are on the whole — certainly 
the oldest and most reliable amongst them — ^in harmony with 
this description of the apostle John. Upon such evidence, 
then, as now lies before us, if we had to decide which of the 
two works under consideration best corresponded with the 
diaracter of their reputed author, we conld hardly hesitate in 
replying — the Apocalypse. 

The direct testimony of antiquity, so far as we can now 
recover it, is in favour of the same conclasion. Not to in- 
sist on Uie doubtful witness of Papias and Clement of Rome, 
the earliest distinct citations of the Apocalypse in Justin 
Martyr and Hippolytns refer it by name to the apostle John 
as its author ; a epeoifioation the more remco'kable, aa it is not 
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attached by these writera to their general citatione, numerooa 
as they are, from the other books of the New Testament.* In 
the great writers at the end of tho second, and in the first half 
of the third centmy, Iren£eiis> TertuUian, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and Origen, who are oar chief authorities for the books 
coiiBtituting onr present cuion, the Apocalypse is certainly 
quoted or alluded to in the most express terms, as an nndonbted 
work of the apostle John. Kot till the middle of the third and 
tho beginning of the fomrth centmy, in the time erf" Dionygioa 
of Alexandria, and Euaebins the historian, do we find doubts 
beginning to be intimated ; and we can pretty clearly point to 
their source in the growing aversion to the old popular Chili- 
ssm, and the conviction that such a doctrine could never hare 
had the eanction of an apostolic name. The superior critical 
discernment cultivated in the learned school of Alexandria, and 
displayed to such advantage by Dionysius, had led to the con- 
clusion, that the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel could not 
be by the same hand ; while, in adjudicating between them, the 
strong subjective feeling of what was and must be ChristiMi 
truth — which in those days mainly decided in the last instance 
the question of apostolic authorship — gave the preference to the 
Gospel. So long as learning and intelligence had free play, the 
question remained an open one ; till criticism was suppressed by 
authority, and the Church decreed, that the Apocalypse and the 
Gospel were both to be accepted as the work of the apostle 
John. In the line of testimony on behalf of the Gospel, we are 
struck with a singular contrast to that alleged for the Apoca- 
lypse. It begins to be express and full abont the time that the 
latter becomes faint and wavering, in the period of transition 
from the second to the third century, when the feeling first 
clearly manifests itself, which ultimately separated the Gatiiolio 
Church from the primitive Judaic Christianity. The earliest 
notice of the Fourth Gospel with the name of the apostle, occurs 

< Tlie only exception tluit I can call to mind, U a passage in Hippolytos (Tii. 33), 
where Mark's gospel is reTerred Co. 
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in a work of Theophilns of Antiocli, 178 *.». That gospel 
expressed distinctly said decidedly the principles which now 
grew into ascendency in the Catholic Church, and contained 
the germ of all the doctrines that were gradually elabomted by 
BuccesBiTO councils into the scientific formolas of orthodoxy. 
From the third century downwards its authority in the Catho- 
lic Church was andispated and supreme. Of the inedeotnal 
protests of the Alogi we catch only obscure and uncertain 
rumours. Already in the third century we perceive a tendency 
on the part of the Fathers — in the case of variationH between the 
evangelical narratives, — to appeal to the authority of John as 
deciaivo' — as someUung normal, to which the statements of the 
Synoptists must be made to conform. Bat this, it is obvious, 
was a dogmatic resource, not a critical judgment. If we 
compare the contents of the Fourth Grospel with those of the 
ApocalypBo, we cannot fail to be struck with numerous internal 
indications of the later date of the former. Tho Apocalypse is 
deeply impregnated with the Jewish spirit, which entered, we 
know, 8o largely into the earliest form of Christian belief, and 
with the strong colouring of which the original teachings of 
Jesus himself, as represented by Matthew, were decidedly 
tinged. Chiliasm was a sore mark of primitive Palestinian 
Christianity ; and the Apocalypse is steeped in the very essence 
of Chiliasm. That this Chiliaatic element should bo so entirely 
wanting in the Fourth Gospel, most be regarded as a sure 
indication of subsequent origin. Moreover the calm, elevated 
tone of conscious superiority which pervades it, implies that tho 
first fierce stage of controvei^y had been triumphantly termi- 
nated, and that the Jews, the oldest and bitterest opponents of 
the Gospel, who stand here in a very different relation to Christ 
from that which is disclosed by the Synoptists, had been already 
reduced to a condition of comparative weakness and subjection. 
We all feel as we read, that it is hot the same social atm(»iphere 
which wo breathe in the epistles of Paul. The unmist^eable 
influence of philosophical ideas on the language of this gospel,' 
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IS a phenomenou-whicli can only be explained on the snpposiUon, 
that a anfficient length of time had now elapsed to allow of the 
new religion emerging from the sphere of popular sympathies 
and expectations, where it had its source, into those higher 
regions of thought which brought it into contact with the 
specnlatiTe theories of the age. Its indications, too, of the 
relations of Christianity with the outward world, and its signi- 
ficant glances— the more significant that they are but glances — ■ 
at the mystical belief already associated with the eucbarist, 
furnish another and equ^ proof of s time when the doctrine and 
ritual of the church had undergone a development which it 
could have taken httle less than a century from the death of 
Christ to effect. Any one who keeps in view what apostolic 
Christianity originally was, and compares it with the features 
which I hare just noticed as marking the Fourth Gospel, — will 
hardly persuade himself that a work which hears on it such 
distinct traces of later thought and later usage could have been 
produced within the limits of the apostolic age, even if we 
extend that period to the close of the first century. 

It is remarkable, that iu searching for the evidence of the 
Fourth Gospel through the second century, we first come upon 
traces of the doctrine which it contAina; then we discover 
proofs, more er less distinct, of the existence of the book ; 
lastly, but not till quite towards the end of the century, do 
we find the apostle John mentioned by name as its anther. 
The doctrine of the Logos, which had already been rendered 
familiar to the moi-e educated Jewish mind through the influence 
of Pbilo and other Alexandrine teachers, supplied the grand 
metaphysical formula, as I have endeavoured to explain in a 
former section, for reconciling philosophical heathens to the 
idea of a revelation of God in man. It was the controversial 
weapon with which the apologists of the second century com- 
bated the polytheistic tendencies of the Hellenic world on the 
one hand, and the monotheistic narrowness of the Jews on the 
other. We might almost say, that it was evoked out of pre- 
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existing elemeDts aa an intellectual necessity of tlie age. As 
Gatholicisni predominated over the conflicting tendencieB whicli, 
in the earlier part of the second centmyj had shaken the Church 
to its foundations, the doctrine of the Logos became the bind- 
ing and consolidating principle of the whole ecclesiastical fabric, 
which not only recommended itself to the syncretistic spirit 
tiliat brought the most advanced minds of heathenism and 
Christianity into vital proximity, but was now urged on the 
acceptance of the great mass of traditional believers by the 
authority of tlie most distLuguisbed of the apostles. 

On the subject of the Last Sapper the Fourth Glospel and 
the Synoptists are irreconcilably at variance; and in the 
Qoartodeciman controversy, the Asiatics of Ephesus and its 
neighbourhood, who must have known from tradition what 
was the usage of the great apostolic head of their Church, 
appealed to the example of John in favour of their own 
practice of keeping the pateha on the 14th of Nisan. The 
most intelligible explanation of this practice, and of the whole 
controversy that sprang ont of it, is to be found in the as- 
sumption, that it was at first an annual commemoration on 
the same day of the month, in obedience to Christ's own com- 
mand, of the farewell supper, of which he partook with his 
disciples at the regular celebration of the Jewiah Passover; 
and that this usage became offensive to the Catholics, as per- 
petuating Jewish ideas, when the Church finally broke with 
Judaism and transferred the pcucha, as an essentially Christian 
observance, firom the 14th of Niaan to the Bonday following 
the full moon on or next after the vernal equinox. The con- 
troTersy, therefore, though itself occasional, involved the 
deeper principle on which the whole future of Christianity 
turned, whether the new religion should henceforth be Judaic 
or Catholic in tendency. Of the origin of this Qnartodeciman 
practice the Synoptists give a plain and intelligible account ; 
whereas the statement in the FourtJi Oospel is not only in- 
consistent with that account, but makes the usage itself, in the 
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Christian senee, absolutely impossible. Nothing can appear 
more straDgOj than that tlie author of a book so strongly 
anti'Jadaic as the Fourth Qospel, shoald be quoted as the 
anthority for a cnstom which was one of the last relics of 
Judaism that lingered in the Christian church >— and the legi- 
timate inference is, that the apostle John, whose ways were 
well known and long remembered at Ephesos, cannot have 
written the gospel which bears his name. Considered as histo- 
rical documents, the Synoptical Gospels carry in them ranch 
stronger indications of internal probability than the Fourth. 
They clearly embody the original Palestinian tradition respect- 
ing Jesus, which is simple sjid self-consistent; and in their 
description of the closing scenes of his life, they furnish the 
only extant explanation of the origin of the most ezpressiTO 
rite of Christendom, which in its characteristiG features still 
corresponds to that description, and Snds in it its Scriptural 
warrant and jostification. That the crucifixion, according to their 
narrative, should have &llen on a sabbatical day is not, when 
we consider both the disordered state of the times and the 
confliet of Habbinical testimony on the subject, any indicatioii 
of contrariety to historical fact. At all events, the Synoptista 
were Jews, wko were acquainted with the actual usages of 
their country at the time, and would never have ventured to 
introduce into their history what they knew was impossible 
or absurd. The absence from the Fourth Gospel of the 
particulars recorded by the Synoptists, and its identifying 
the time of the crucifixion with that of the Passover on the 
evening of the 14th, so as to exclude the possibility of Christ 
himself having legally celebrated it— ^ire remarkable and signi- 
ficant instances of the contrariety between the two accounts, 
which cannot on either side have been the result of mere chro- 
nological oversight, but must on one side or the other have 
proceeded from design.* It is inconceivable, that the synoptical 

I Thefeet-washingin th« Fonrlh Qoipel takes the placeof the piBchal Enpperin 
the 8;ngpti*U. In the fifth Motaiy the Tiotd'a Supper and the ceronoiiy of feeti 
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narratiTea, even that of Matthew, coald have been mitten to 
Bubaerre the interests of a Jewish Christianity aa opposed to 
Catholicism. What is still Jewish in their tone, is the natural 
reflexion of a living and genoine tradition. Bat when we 
obserre how the arrangement of events at the end of the 
Foorth Gospel coincides with the doctrinal aim of the whole 
woit, how, instead of Chiisf s eating the Passover, it puts his 
own deafh in its place — we can liardly fail to see, in these dis- 
tiaguishing peculiarities of the Johannine narrative, the evidence 
of a time, when doctrinal considerations had begnn to control 
and modify the - simple statementa of the primitive tradition ; 
when the Church wished to believe, that it had been purely 
Christian, in other words, wholly un- Jewish, from the first, and 
with that view conceived and presented the fdndomental feet, 
on which the gospel proclamation of pardon and eternal life was 
based, in snch a I^ht as to mark it for ever as the final abo- 
lition of a covenant which God had decreed should now pass 
away. 

In every critical inquiry of this kind it is more easy to obtain 
a n^ative than a positive result. The evidence of which I 
have jnst exhibited a summary, will not allow me to regard the 
Foorth Gospel as of apostolic origin in the strict historical 
sense. But if I am asked, who was its aathor, and when it was 
written, I confess I am unable to give a categorical answer. If 
Fapiaa, as Eusebius informs ns, cited testimonies from the first 
epistle of John — as I can have little donbt that the author of 
that episUe and of the gospel were one and the same person — 
the author mast have been living, and both works probably 
written, before the middle of the second century. The death 
of PapiaB is usually assigned to 163 a.d. We find thus a 

waAing, or, as it iru then called, the pedOavivm, were both celebrated oa the Thurs- 
iaj immedUtelj preceding Good Fridaj, — vhat, in later times, baa been kuovn under 
tbeiiBnieDfUaand7TIinrsda7(prol)abl7diM Mcmdati). BolwebaTe the antboritf 
of Angnstine (Epiit. 118 ad Jantiariam) for uying, that the Lord's Sapper vas the 
more ancient and general cnilom, and the pedilamuim of Inter iDtrodnction and more 
partial obteirance. (See Riddle's Christian Antiquities, Book V. cb. iii. p. 63S.) 
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probable terminus ad quem. Can we suggest a termmua 
a quo ? It has occurred to me (as I have already inti- 
mated), in studying the internal indications of the Fourth 
Gospel, and- comparing them with the known conrse of his- 
torical events, that they point to a time when the Church had 
finally emancipated itself fi:x)m Jewish bondage, and Jerusalem 
had ceased to be its centre of religious interest and rever- 
ence.' Such a time I find most clearly indicated in the results 
of the suppression of the Jewish revolt under Bar Cochba, sub- 
sequent to 135 A.D. This is, of course, nothing more than 
conjecture, supported by no direct evidence. Nevertheless, 
between these two events — the substitution of .^Slia Capitolina 
for Jerusalem by Hadrian, and the death of Papiaa — I seem to 
find a period within which the origin of the Fourth Gospel 
might, without improbability, be placed. I look upon the final 
dieengf^ement of Christianity {roui Judaism, which occurred in 
the reign of Hadrian, as the first decided impnlse given by out- 
ward events to that great Catholic movement, which Paul com- 
menced, but in his life-time could not effectually sustain against 
Jndaic opposition, and of which we can distinctly trace the 
influence in the tone of the Fourth Gospel, betraying the same 
movement at a more advanced st^e and in a more comprehen- 
sive form. Most providentially the different boolEa of the New 
Testament reveal to us the successive steps of the internal 
aelf-development which the new life imparted to the world 
by Christ went through, while the religion was yet a &ee 
spontaneous energy of popular conviction and zeal, unfettered 
by the canons of councils and imperial decrees, till it reached 
its amplest phase of spiritual expansion in the Fourth Gx)Bpe1. 

1 " The honicometb, when je shall ttellber in thi* monntun, nor 7et at J«nuai«m, 
woTBhipthe Father" (John it. 21). To which may be added the tignificant pajsaga 
(John xi. 13) : " If we let him thai alone, all men will beliere on him : and the 
Bomant «hall ccmt and toJce away both our pJace and notion .-" which ieemg to me 
to hare a more apposite reference to the deBtmction of Jeruialein under Hadriaa, 
than to that nnder TJtns ; for it waji not till th& former erent that the Jewish 
nationality was lotall; dMtrojed. 
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It is of leas importance to be able to say precisely, by wbom 
it was written^ thaD to feel sore that we possess in it a gennine 
record of the progresBire, self-consistent working of a new and 
higher trath, by which God was preparing a way for the 
spiritual renovation of mankind. If from the more elevated 
position which we now occnpyj we are sometimes tempted to 
regret that the reign of a hving faith shonld have come to 
an end so soon, only to be followed by the servile worship oS 
a dead letter, — we shonld recollect the ciroumstaoces under 
which this change took place. In view of the fntnre that was 
"impending, it wm fortunate for the world that the spirit of 
primitive Christianity, in its most diversified manif^tatiotm, 
shonld have been encased, as it were, in ench a body of writings 
as our present canonical scriptores. The great tmtbB involved 
in it, were thns preserved from mutilation and corroption by 
the reverence of superstition itself, ere the storms came on 
which swept away the ancient civilization, and deformed or 
destroyed every doctrine and institntion, which had no surer 
vehicle of transmission to posterity than tradition. The ark 
was now built, and the Gospel was shut op safe within it. 
Though the rains descended and the floods came, it rode ae- 
cnrely on the bosom of the deep, while the earth lay buried 
under a deluge of ignorance and barbarism ; till it rested at 
length on the tops of the re-appeariug mountains, and its 
windows were opened again, and a free spirit went forth from 
its sacred enclosure and brought back to it the tokens of a 
reviving humanity. 

¥. C. Banr has given it as his opinion, that the Fourth 
Gospel must be of Alexandrine origin ; and if this only meaas, 
that it was evidently conceived under the inBuence of Alex- 
andrine ideas, he is no doubt right. But tbe tradition of the 
Church from the first seems to me too steady and uniform, to 
admit of our looking for any other place, as the immediate seat 
of its production, than Ephesua. If anything can be accepted 
as a fact on mere traditional evidence, it is that the Fourth 
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Gospel came out of that circle of religious inflaences of wMcli 
Ephesos was the centre. The intercoarBO between the great 
cities of the Levant and of Egypt was in that age so ready and 
frequent, and the diffusion of ideas under Eoman centraliza- 
tion ao rapid and easy, that Alexandrine philosophy may well 
be conceived to have exerted as much inflnence at Epheaua 
aa in Alexandria itself. Irensens, who was a native of that 
part of Asia, distinctly connecte the origin of the Fourth 
(^spel with Epheens. It may be thought perhaps, that the 
testimony of Irensens proves too much for oar present argu- 
ment j and that if we accept it as sufficient to establish the 
localily of the origia, we ought also to accept it for the person 
of the author, which can, in that case, be no other than the 
apostle John. But the distinction is obvious. A person of 
ordinary knowledge and intercourse with mankind, might be 
well assured from what quarter a certain production had come, 
and yet not possess tiie critical faculty— especiaUy after years 
of absence in a remote part of the world (aa was the case with 
Iremens in Gaul) — for deciding on the more difficult question 
of personal authenticity. Besides, we of the present day hardly 
familiarize to ourselves sufficiently the loose way of thinking 
on such subjects, which prevailed in ancient times, and more 
particularly among the ancient Christians. With all the 
great centres of Christian activity, the name of some dis- 
tinguished apostle was associated, as of James the Less with 
Jemsalem, of Peter with Eome, and of John with Ephesus. 
Whatever sprang out of the natural impulse originally 
imparted by such an apostle, and might be regarded as the 
natural growth of the faith planted by him in that place, was 
referred to him by the general sentiment as its immediate 
source. There is evidence, I think, of two successive 
religious movements, each associated with the name of the 
apostle John, in the two works which have been the subject 
of comparison in the present inquiry ; — an early one, closely 
connected with the Jewish Christianity of Paleetioe, in the 
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Apocalypse,— and a later, the fmit of more advanced develop- 
ment, in the Fourth Gospel, We find possibly the hidden 
link of mental connexion between these two works in the 
doctrine of an hypoitatized or impersonated Logos, which 
appears distinctly in a remarkable passage of the Apocalypse 
(adx, 11-16), and which rnna, as we have seen, through every 
part of the Fourth Gospel. It might be a doctrine which 
distinguished the teaching of the Church founded at Ephesus 
by John, aa the doctrine of the Spirit may be said to cha- 
racterize the theology of Paul. But the doctrine of the 
Logos was one peculiarly susceptible of development, and open 
to fresh construction and ever- widening appHcation with Uie 
new intellectoal demands of the age. This part of Asia was 
the special seat of the sharpest conflicts of tendency which 
marked the second century. The retrogressive movement 
which aimed at a revival of the primitive faith and zeal, 
and the movement in the opposite direction which sought 
to bring Christianity into closer harmony with the civilization 
Mid philosophy of the age — here fonnd their battle-field. It 
was the country of Chiliasm and Montanism, as well as of the 
efforts that were made to suppress them. Polycarp and Poly- 
crates, the most zealous upholders of Qnsi'todeciman usage, and 
ApoUinaris, its decided opponent, were all &om this district. 
The two works which bear the name of John, furnish another 
example from the same part of the world, of productions of 
divei^nt tendency, announcing distinct stages of spiritual 
growth, which, nevertheless, Tjy their common reference to the 
great apostolic head of the church at Ephesus, excluded the 
idea of direct antagonism, and seem to indicate a continuous 
unfolding of o^anic self-development from a common root. 
Whether and how Ear the immediate author of the gospel may 
have had personal intercourse with the apostle, and to what 
extent he may have introduced into his work ideas ultimately 
derived from him, we have no present means of determining. 
Whatever the writer may have derived from that source, it 
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clearly underwent a great change of form in passing throngh 
the deep sabjective working of hia own mind. If lie bas 
delivered to ns (as I believe to haa), whether through an 
apOBtolic mediam or not, the ' consummate flower* of the 
faith which was planted in the world by Christ, he certainly 
has not piresented it in the words of the great Teacher 
himself. The langoage in which the Fourth Gospel conveys 
to us the disconraes of Chriat, ia cast in the same mould with 
that of the epistle and of those portions of the gospel where 
the writer speaks in his own person. We are impresaiTely 
taught by this fact, — which ia equally certain, on every theory 
of aothorship, — not to put our trust in a verbal Christianityj 
"in tiie letter which killeth," — ^but to surrender our whole 
souls to " the spirit which giveth life." To me there ia 
something far less objectionable and offensive ia the supposi- 
tion, that we have in this gospel the free and genuine utter- 
ancea of one who gives ns hia own deep personal conception ' 
of the truth which he had imbibed in the heart of the 
Johannine Church, than in admitting — which we mast do, if 
the apostle John were the authoi^-^that one who had leaned 
on Jesns' bosom and caught the very accents that fell from 
his hpsj instead of treasuring them np with reverent exacti- 
tude, has nnscmpulously transformed them into his own lan- 
guage, and invested them with a form and colour which did 
not originally belong to them. 

EusebiuB informa na, there were two Johns whose names 
were associated with the traditions of the church at Ephesns : 
one, the Apostle ; the other, known as the Presbyter. When 
the latter lived, we are not told ; hut Eusebius says, that in 
hia day their two graves were shown at Ephesua. With 
his nndiagoised aversion to the Chiliastic doctrines of the 
Apocalypae, it was not nnnatnral for Ensebios to suggest, 
whether the Presbyter rather than the Apostle might not have 
been the author of that book. It may occur to some — and 
the inference would be favoured by the result of the fore- 
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going ezammatioQ — that the other altematiTe may possibly 
repreaent the truth. It is cettainly remarkable, that the 
Second and Third Epistles, Trhich in their langn^e and 
manner closely resemble the First, hare both of them in 
their heading the title 'Presbyter* (6 irptir^vrtpoe) — a fact, 
which our version conceals bj rendering the word 'Elder.' 
If this John were the author of the Fourth Gospel, we can 
account for its being so uniformly referred toEphesns; and 
we can also understand how, in process of time, when early 
traditions were easily confounded, the Apostle shonid be sub- 
stituted for the Presbyter as the author of the gospel — espe- 
cially where there was so much readiness to claim an apostolic 
origin for every work of high ecclesiastical authority and 
influenoe, and where the two Johns appear each of them to hare 
stood in such close connexion with the charch of Ephesus. 
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The Searing of this Question on the general amception of 
Christianity. 

" Si Von Tent rendre justice & rorthodcaie, et donner nne eiplioation entufusante 
de sa force et de la dnree, il faut — constawa- ce disir de commnnication rf elle arec 
Biea, ceCte penr de perdre de Tue le Dicu virant, le Diea r^el et accessible, le 
Dien adorable, digao d'amonr secouralile. Oc peat tenir pour certun, que si les 
dears ^taint raasnrei ik cct ^gard, lea esprits aeconeraioC bien Tile cea mia^rables 
aophismea historiquca ct Bpecnlatifa auxqnels ila out taut de peine k dODoer 
criance, mais qu'ila n'osent abandonner de peur de aacrifier un plus grand bien." 
—Felix P^canl^— De VAvenir du Proteatantiame, p. 19. 

It Trill be considered by many bh insuperable objection to 
the views wbich I hare here ventured to maintain, tliat they 
exhibit the evangelists as irreconcilably at Tariance on some 
fdndamental particulars of &.e gospel history, and that they 
deprive of direct apostolic anthority, what has been usually 
regarded as the most complete and authentic display of the 
person and teaching of Christ, and the truest expression of 
the eternal relation of the hnman and the divine. There la 
also Bometliing exceedingly repnleive to our modem feeling 
of reverence for a lioly book, that it should seem to lie under 
the imputation of professing to be what it ia not, and shonld 
assume an apostolic name, where the hand of an apostle, it 
is affirmed, has never been. These, as they strike the mind 
on a first view, are doubtless grave objections, and are en- 
titled to a grave and thoughtful reply. Nevertheless, wliat 
the historical critio has alone to consider, when he embu-ks 
in an inquiry of this description, is the evidence of facts. 
To evade the conclusion to which that evidence legitimately 
Jeads; Irom the apprehension of assumed consequences^ is 
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really to distmsfc God, and to interfere with the possible order 
of his Providence. His tnith may have a vay and method 
of its own, which we hare no right with our limited field of 
vision to prejudge. The proper answer to any theory to which 
we may feel ourselves strongly averse, is to show that the facts 
on which it is based are incorrectly stated, and the inferences 
from tbem illogically drawn. 

(1.) I may here remark, that some of the most plansible 
objections to the natural and obvious issue of the present in- 
vestigation, have acquired an exaggerated importance from 
the artificial ground assumed by Protestantism, to set np an 
adequate counterpoise in the popular belief to the authori- 
tative claims of the Church of Kome. It was felt, in the first 
great Btm^le of the Beformation, that the pure Word of 
God must be produced to encounter the arbitrary decrees of 
man. Hence the main effort of Protestant learning was two- 
fold : first, to prove that the contents of our New Testament 
Canon — especially the four gospels — came directly or mediately 
from an apostolic source, and carried with them an absolute 
apostolic sanction ; secondly, to deduce from their contents a 
complete and definite system of doctrinal belief, which could 
be made imperative on the conscience of every individual, as 
the tme Gospel of Christ. It is not my present object to 
show that neither of these objects has ever been saccessfully 
accomplished, as the incurable disagreement among Protestant 
sects, so forcibly urged by Bossuet and Mohler, unanswerably 
demonstrates J nor, further, that this intellectual conception of 
faith, commenced by the Fathers, elaborated by the School- 
men, and inherited from them by the great divines of the Re- 
formation, who fixed the type of Protestantism,— is wholly at 
variance with the essential genius of Christianity. I simply 
mean to assert, that the fundamental assumption of this 
system lays a burden of responsibility on the several books 
of the New Testament which there is no internal indication 
of their having ever assumed, and the gratuitous exaction of 
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which throws imneceBBary difficulties in the way of establish 
ing the divine - origin and influence of the great spiritnal 
renovation introduced into our planet by the prophet of 
Nazareth. Books, in oar sense of the word, had nothing to 
do with the earliest prop^ation of Christianity. A change 
was wrought in the individnal soul, by awakening it to a deeper 
sense of the Living God, and the need of reconcQiation with 
Him, in expectation of the solemn judgment which He was 
about to execute on a guilty world. All this was effected 
by the words of the preacher, thrilling with faith and love, 
and carrying with them the spirit of God into the hearts 
of his hearers. A parallel phenomenon in modem times, 
throwing mnch light on the earliest history of Christianity, 
may he found in the extraordinary effects which resulted 
from the missionary labours of the two Wesleys. The grand 
three-fold impression produced by such preaching was this: 
personal devoteduess to the crucified and risen Christ, who 
had brought a new life into the world; earnest craving for 
redemption from the sinfulness of men's actual condition; 
enthusiastic belief in a future approaching state of righteous 
retribntion, which took so strong a hold on many minds, 
that it became to them a greater and nearer reahty than 
the present world. Such was primitive Christianity. It 
floated from land to land and sank into the lowest deplJis of 
society, with the tide of a living tradition, kept pure in its 
essential elements' by the sincerity and holiness of those who 
sustained and diffused it. When at length it began to deposit 
itself in a written form, it was at first probably nothing 
more than a private record or memorandum, made without 
any reference to posterity — for the world was believed to be 
on the eve of dissolution. As such record was communicated 
throngh the ordinary occasions of intercourse, from hand to 
hand, and church to church, it became by degrees a sort of 
common propert.y for the whole body of believers, which every 
one felt himself at liberty to enlat^ op modify, according 
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KB he believed he was in pMBession of additionaJ or more oc- 
corate knowledge. The letters of the spostle Paul are, it ia 
tnie, an exception to this general deacriptioQ of the earheat 
writinga that circulated in the Cbnrch. They were not, like 
the evangelical naTratives, composed of divers materials, 
gradually collected and accumulated — the fruit of a spreading 
uid diversified tradition. They were called forth by p^ti- 
cnlar occasions, and addressed to particnlar commnnities. 
They were definite, therefore, and complete in their form 
from the first ; and were naturally preserved with ^-eat care 
and reverence by the churches to which they had been ori- 
ginally directed. On this account we most regard the Pauline 
letters as the most authentic docoments now extant on primi- 
tive Christianity. With this exception, I beheve the earliest 
Christian literature to have originated in the manner which 
I have described ; and to any one who will distinctly reahze 
to himself the circamstaijces of the case, it must be obvious, 
how wholly inappUcable to such a state of things, are all our 
modern notions of literary property and the claims of author- 
ship. Such notions never entered the heads of the good and 
simple people among whom the message of glad tidings 
found its earhest welcome. When, indeed, in the course of 
the second and third centuries, the teaching and defence of 
Christianily passed into the hands of a literary claaa, the case 
was somewhat altered. Boom and motive were now given for 
the production of writings of a properly fictitious character, 
conceived in the interests of a party, or designed to meet the 
demands of an impatient curiosity, which the original tradi- 
tion did not adequately satisfy. Of this kind were most of 
what are called the Apocryphal Gospels; although such of 
them as bear this character most strongly, belong, I am in- 
clined to beheve, to a later period.^ It was to counteract 
incipient tendencies of this kind, especially in the speculative 
schools of Gnosticism, and to famish an anthoritative rule of 

' Tbcliendorf, de ETBDgclioram Apocrypbornm Origine et Dh, F. I. g 3. 
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hiOi aod pracHoe for the mass of believers, that a movemeDt 
eommenced fchrongboiit tte Churcb toirarda the closo of tJie 
second century, for coUecting a body of trustworthy writiuga 
which might be appeiJed to as a criterion to diborindnate 
heretical error from Catholic truth. The principle of 
selection was in no sense critical. Books were admitted 
or rejected or considered donbtful, according as they were 
warranted or not by general tradition, or aa they were felt 
in their spirit and contents to correspond or be at variance 
with the standard of faith and practice which had been, 
upheld from the beginning is the most ancient churches. 
The reason of the difiference which every one feels on 
comparing the canonical with the apocryphal gospels, be- 
tween the sober, practical wisdom, and sweet natural pathos 
of the one, and the coarseness and wild extravagance of the 
other — is to be found in the iact, that the firamers of the 
Canon kept close to the primitive tradition, which had been 
handed down in the churches from the earliest times by 
devout and simple-minded men, and which concentrated the 
thoughts of believers on the one essential point of preparing 
themselves by repentance and faith for the great retribution 
to come ; while they excluded from their collection, as it 
were unconsciously and by a sort of spiritnal tact, all such 
writings as were felt by them to be extraneous to the purely 
religious tradition, and were mainly of an intellectual or 
imaginative character. The distinction is a vital one; for it 
proves that, from the first, Christianity was regarded by those 
who were mainly instrumental in founding it, not as a philo- 
sophical speculation, but as a moral and spiritual work. 
[ To retnm to the Fourth Gospel, the origin of which, who- 
ever was its author, belongs to the primitive age of the 
Church, and cannot be brought lower than the first half of the 
second century ; — it is clear, that we must apply to the problem 
of its authorship, not the principles of our modem htorary 
code, but the looser notions, — not consciously involving any 
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question of moral right or wrong, — ^whicB were notorionsly 
onrrent among the ChriBtians of the earliest period, and long 
Tetaiaed their infloence on the minds of their more coltiTated 
Bucceasora^ If we keep tins in view, — and consider further, 
that theologians, in their apologetic zeal, have laid an undue 
streas on the supposed implications of apostolic origin in the 
book itself — we are in a poBition to weigh dispassionately evi- 
dence for and gainst a simple historical fact, without fi n d in g 
ourselves rednoed to the painful alternative of authenticity or 
imposture. For in this ofibnsiye light some have not sompled 
to set the present question. Even a man bo large-minded as 
the late Baron Bnnsen, and usually so free and fearlesB in 
his criticism, hos been driven by his predilection for a fore- 
gone concdnsion, to the incredible hardihood of asseriing, that 
if John's gospel is not aathentic, there can be no hiatorical 
Christ, and no Christian Church.' So long as snch strong 

< Of tiie freedom with vihiek a common material waa naed, and the looae, na- 
cerUin gronnda on whicli antliorsbip was auigned, we hsTe a aigaal eTidence in the 
different forms of the Clementines, the so-called Igna^an Epistles, and the Aposto- 
lical Canoug and ConstilatioiiB. Kindred phenomena, with perhaps a diatincter 
ccmscioasoew and porpoee of fraud, occor at a still earlier period among the Alex- 
andrine Jews and the Greeks ; as, fbr instance, in the Sibylline reraea and the 
poems cinmiated tmder the title of " Orphica." See generallj on tide subject i 
Valckenaer, " De Aiistobnlo Judrao;" Wesaelitig, *'De Fragmento Orpbei, de 
ArUtotailo, etc. ;" and Lobeck, ** Aglaophamos." Lib. II, i " Orphica,'' I. i*. In the 
earliest nwvementa of religiooa enthueiasm, tlie fenaur of men's feelings over- 
powers Ilie clearness of th^ ideas. The elemeota of truth and falsehood are often 
■trangelj eommingjed in a sort of spiritual chaos ; so thatit takes centuries to separate 
them, end make men sensible of their distinction. Welcker, who baa devoted an 
entire life to the study of this side of human natnre, makes the following sng- 
geslive remark : "Efigehortzn den Myeterien der Gescbichte, wie Oottes Geist, 
heilige and ehrwurdige Satsungen, Ueberzeugnngea und Vorurtheile, and andreraeitf 
Schwacbe, Menschenwerk, kiinsCliche durch die Menge getragenc Sjsteme und Bapli- 
citat, nach den Zeilen und Umstanden, gegen einander stehea, herrschen Oder vor- 
berrschen." (Griechische Giitterlelirel ii. p. ST.) 

* "Hippoljtosandliis Age," I. p. IIS. Dr. Bleek, on the whole, perhaps, the 
ablest defender of the antbentidtj of the Foarth Gospel, with more Judgmeot ad- 
mits that, should the qnestion be Snally decided against him, this would net nfi^ct 
'• the genuine historical tmth of Chrislianilj." Widi regard to the alleged im- 
morality implied in the circulation of a book under an assumed name, be obscrreB 
that such a fact (supposing it to be established) must not be tried bj the standard 
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prejudices prevul, whioli Btake the existence of CSlrisduiity 
itself on the issae of a critical inquiry, it is impossible that 
Qiia question stoald be impartially discnsaed. Iiet ng see, 
then, what the Fourth Gospel actually says of itself. Mnet 
aa honest admission of the result of preponderant evidence^ 
necessitate the conclusion, that the most spiritual and sub- 
lime of all the books of the New Testament had an immoral 
origin F I do not believe, that so startling a contrariety 
could ooouT in the order of Proridence rightly understood. 
The semblance of it is occasioned by the gratuitous assump- 
tions and unreasonable demands of an utificial theology. 

In the gospel itself we meet with no allusion to the apostle 
John, till we come to the closing scenes of the history (ziii. 
23), where he is introduced (though without being named) as a 
disciple " whom Jeans loved," and as "leaning on his bosom."' 
That John was meant in this passage, there can be no doubt 
&om the uniform tradition of the Churcb, which constantly 
distinguished the apostle by the epithet hriarftBtoc. A farther, 
reference eqnalLy indirect, yet still not to be doubted, occurs 
in ch, iviii. v. 15, where he is coupled with Simon Peter 
as ' another disciple,' and represented as entering with Jesus 
into the palace of the high-priest. His being allowed to remain 
there unquestioned, while Peter was roughly interrogated, is 
ascribed to his previoos acquaintance with the high-priest. 
The same disciple is evidently meant, stiU without being 
named, in the beantifal passage where the dying Jesus com- 
mends his moUier to the cars of his bosom friend (xix. 25- 
27). Not till we come to ch. xix. 35, where mention is made 
cf blood and water issuing from the pierced side of Christ, 
does a single expression occur, which can by any possible 
construction be made to imply, that the apostle spoken of was 
the author of the gospel ; and even here the inference is by no 
means unambiguous. The words are these : " He that saw 

of our times, and thai Ecclesiastm, Daniel, and the Pgalmi, ai nsaallf cited, are 
opta to the ume impniation, witliout haring forfeited Uieir title to be rec^ved into 
the Caaon of the Old Testament. (See BeiLriige mr ETangelien-Kritik, p. j63,> 
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it barb record, and his record is trne : and he knoweth that'lie 
naiUi trae, that ye mlgbt believe."' They do not seem to me 
to mean more, than this : that the writer, whoever he was, 
firmly believed in the recorded occurrence on the anthority 
of an eye-witness ; bat he does not say, that he was himself 
that eye-witness. On the contrary, had he intended that, 
he wonld have nsed anothw tense, and said fiaprvpei, not 
fttfiapriptiKtv. The adoption of the present tenae in the latter 
part of the Bentence-~jicfit'Of, olHsv, etc. — is no objection to 
this interpretation. Having cited his witness, the writer by a 
form of speech which constantly occurs in historical narrative, 
throws himself back into the time of his anthority, in order to 
give greater weight to the assertion of his trastworthinesa. 
The same disciple, still unnamed, is next described as going 
with Simon Peter to visit the abandoned sepulchre, and as 
believing in consequence of what he saw. These are all the 
indications that we have of John in the first twenty chapters 
o! the Fonrth Qospel ; and here I believe the gospel to have 
originally ended; for no words can more clearly mark the 
termination of an entire work than ch. xx. 30, 31 : "Many 
other signs also wronght Jesus in the presence of his dis- 
ciples, which are not written in this book : bat these are 
written, that ye may believe that Jesns is the Christ, the Son 
of Grod, and tliat by believing ye may have life through his 

- Chapter xxi. has all the ^gns of being a subsequent addition. 
The appearances of Chriab after the resuirection, which in the 
twentieth chapter, aa in Luke's account (xxiv. 49 ; Acts 
i, 4), are confined to Jerusalem, are here transferred, as in 
Matthew (zxviii, 10, 16), to Galilee. Pet«r is here brought 
prominently forward, as if to cooaterbalance the claims of 
the beloved disciple, so distinctly asserted in the previous 
chapters ; and there is an evident attempt to meet the diffi- 

' Eoi o iufniiit liCftapTip^tiv, nil iXijSiy^ oimS Ivriv 4 fiaprvpta, tai 
Jctivoc oMev 'in dXijet; Xiyii, 'iva roJ iptic ■wtartiiaiiTi. 
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oulty occaaioned by tlie non-fulfilment of the traditional 
expectation, that that disciple would enrvive till the second 
coming of Christ.* In this supplementary chapter, we meet 
for the first time with the assOTtion, that the beloved disciple 
was the author of the gospel (sxi. 24) ; " this is the disciple 
which teatifieth of these things, and wrote these things ; and 
we know that his witness is true."' We may, therefore, con- 
clude that this addition could not hare been made to the ori- 
ginal work, before the belief had become confirmed and general 
among the heads of Hie Church (the »KXi)<naoTucof, as they 
are called by Eueebios, who were the reliable transmitters of 
the primitive tradition, and the earliest &amers of a caaoa), 
that the gospel was the production (^ the apostlo John; 
and of this we have no clear evidence till the latter part of 
the second century. If I am right in this inference, the original 
gospel and the appendix may possibJy have been separated from 
each other by the interval of about hsM a century .*- 

' The expectation had probablj its oripn in the word» of onr riord, preserreil 
bj Matthew (xri. SS) : " There be some Blanding here, which sball not taste of 
death, till the7 see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom." Ab John, ontlired 
all the other apostles, these words, it was naturally supposed, would have then 
fiilfilmenl in him. When he died, and expeetatien was again disappornted-, a new 
meaning bad to be fotmd for them ; and to this there is distinct allusion in this 
twenty-first chapter, t. £3. The same circumstance gare rise to the fable nidelj 
current in the Middle Ages, which has associated a fluperatitious awe with the eve 
of Si. John — that the apostle is not acluall? dead, but lies slumbering in his grave 
till the last day. We have other evidence of the feelings produced by this frostia. 
tion of the popular hope in 2 Peter iii. i. 

' oiT6s iariv i itaBr/Ttis i /lapTvpHv irtpi rouruiv Koi o ypd^ac ratra, Kai oIAifict- 
on i\ti9!is lirriv q /tapTvpia airou. This is a repetition in another form of what 
has already been stated (ch, xx. 3S), with the subslitution (which should be noticed.) 
of the present /lapTvpuv for the past /i;fiarprupi)Ec, end Che further assertion of 
BDthonhip. Verse 2S is an amplification of ch. xx. 30. 

* Our oldestMSS. do not go back to the time, when Qua appendix (if it ba ona) 
must have been added to the original termination of the gospel : so it is found 
in all of them. But it is remarkable, that of the passages which are supposed to 
rafei to the Fourth Gospel in the Apostolic Fathers, in Justin Martyr, in Tatian, 
ia Athenagoras, in Theophilus of Antiocb, in Hippolylns, and in Ireiueus, not 
one corresponds to anything contained in ch. xxL ; though most of them allnde 
apparently to ch. xx. The earliest trace of any such allnsion I find in Ter- 
tullian, Db Anima, c. 1. (Semlci's Index Loc. S. S. ex Joanne), whcte, however, 
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Uadonbtedly, in tlie first twenty chapters^ which I suppose 
to liAve conBtitated the origin^ w^k, it is the design of the 
writer to place the rehttioc of the beloved disciple to Christ 
in a very solemu and mysterions light, as an eye-witness and 
close ohserrer of the trial before the high-priest and of the 
death on the cross, and as the receiver of the last commands of 
his Lord. The stadions avoidance of his name heightens the 
effect ; and the exclusion of all mention of the sons of Zebedee, 
so promiaent in the synoptical narrative, is veiy significant. 
They are alluded to once in the supplementary chapter (v. 
2), but without any diHtinction, lumped up, as it were, in a 
general enumeration of the disciples assembled in Galilee 
after the resmrection. It may be suspected, that their tradi- 
tional reputation was too closely associated with a Jewish 
Christianity to admit of either of them being put con- 
spicnously forward in their original characters as the authority 
for a new and higher phase of gospel truth. At the same 
time, John was reverenced as the founder of the Asiatic 
Church, where his name had eclipsed that of Paul who pre- 
- ceded him. It was further well known, that he was hononred 
with strong marks of personal confidence and afiection by 
Jesus during his life-time; and there was also a vivid tradi- 
tion current among the early Christians, that at the last 
supper he had been assigned the place of honour, and lay 
with his head on the bosom of his Master. On the whole, 
therefore, I do not doubt, that this gospel was accepted from 
the first as an expression of the faith that had triumphed in 
the church of which John was regarded as the head, and 
that, in this way, it claimed for itself indirectly the sanction 
of his name. This, we know, was in fall accordance with 
the usage of those early Christian times ; just as any doctrine 
or usage emanating from Eome, would have been conceived to 

the gospel ie not men^Mied at all, bnt onlj the fact staled, that John died, 
lhonghhehadeipeclodtoliMtotheBecondcoming(eli. xii. 2S), Tertallianmef 
have iccelved Ihe tlorj tlirougli tradiiiou an well at from a written Boorce. 
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cany with it tlie auttority of Peter. The tradition pei-- 
petusted in these ancient churcheBj notwithstanding the modi- 
Scations which it constantly underwent, was still supposed 
to maintain an unhroken connexion with the apostolic source 
from which it flowed. I venturcj however, to think, that 
within the limits of the original work, there is not one passage 
■which clearly affirms the beloved disciple to have been its 
author; and that snch an interpretation wonid never have 
occurred to any one, had it not been suggested by an ex- 
ternal tradition which grew up by the side of the gospel, 
' and gathered strength with its difiiision and acceptance. The 
historical value of that tradition I have attempted to estimate 
in a previous section of this essay. Although a careful sift- ^ 
ing of such evidence as lies within onr present reach, has 
made me feel all but morally certain, that the apostle John 
could not have written the Fourth Gospel, yet an exami- 
nation of its contents, exclusive of what I believe to be a 
later addition, fully relieves me from the painful alternative, 
so strongly urged by the advocates of the old theory, of a single 
choice between authenticity and imposture. 

(2.) Another objection to the conclusion at which I have 
arrived, will to many minds seem still more formidable— 
viz., that it unsettles the habitual reliance on a directly 
divine authority, and substitutes for words which we have 
been accustomed to cherish as those of Christ himself, the 
language aud, to some extent, even the ideas of one unknown. 
I deeply sympathize with this objection; for it is one that 
will be felt by the most religious natures. It is a cold and 
heartless reply to say, — "such is the evidence of facta; they 
dispel a groundless dream,'' — and then leave the disenchanted 
to find their consolation where best they may. For myself I 
am convinced, that we are not reduced to this hard necessity j 
for there is a higher view of Scripture than the popular theory 
admits, which instead of annihilating faith, only gives it new 
impulse and wider range. 
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Words at best, even from the most gifted lips or pen, are 
a yery inadequate exponent of the power of a life and the 
working of a spiritual principle. Their full meaning can only 
be pressed into them by the responsire conscionsness of the 
mind to which they come. Eren were they inspired by 
abaolnte truth, their apprehension and effect must be measured 
by the capacity of the recipient soul. The same truth, ex- 
pressed with the same fulness and precision, cuioot be grasped 
And retained in the same way by all the different minds in 
which it finds a home, la regard to spiritual truth, which is in- 
capable of subjection to the definite test of the outward sense, it 
is of its very nature, that it should multiply itself into an end- 
Jess variety of inteUectoal and imaginative forms. The greater 
and richer the truth, the deeper it penetrates into the heart of 
humanity, — the more diversified and apparently irreconcilable 
wiU the modes of its utterance and representation become. If 
it be a living truth which has struck root iu the heart and 
conscience of man, it will grow with the humanity which it in- 
spires. I believe this view to be fully borne out by the general 
experience of bnman nature. Let us see how it applies to the 
case of Christi^ty, 

The new life infused into our race by the gospel, consisted 
mainly in a quickened sense of the reality of " things unseen 
and eternal,'' and of man's personal relation to them and 
interest in them. As a necessary consequence, it brought with 
it a stronger conviction of the degrading bondage of selfishness 
and carnality, and an earnest longing for deliverance into a 
higher state of freedom, purity and love. This in its essence 
was primitive Christianity: and the wonderful change which 
it wrought in multitudes, was not the effect of any formal 
system of positive doctrine — of lectures and disputations, after 
the manner of the old philosophical schools— bat of the simple 
working among men of a profoundly spiritual nature, filled to 
its inmost depths with the conscioosness of a divine presence) 
and obeying with single-minded faithfulness the call which it 
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Iiad' received from above, to go forth and bring back mankind 
to a foi^tten Father in heaven, and prepare them for their 
everlasting inheritance in Him. The grand trusta which this 
spiritual influence awakened, and which are ever latent in the 
interior of onr hnmanitj, Jesna set forth in language and with 
illustrations the most homely and popular, suggested by the 
present wants and level to the actual capacity of those whom 
he addressed, and therefore cloUied in the prevailing beliefs 
and espectations of his age and cdnntry. He spoke with 
aathority, becaoae he spoke with intense conviction. He saw 
his ultimate object with a clearness, and grasped it with a 
tenacity, which nothing could dim or ahake, though be did not 
always discern how God would bring it to pass; and of the 
future he knew nothing but what lay immediately before him. 
Still he held on his way with deep tmat in the final issue 
of the divine purposes, in spite of disappointment, treaoheryj 
and abandonment. With the dauntless courage which only 
religious faith can inspire, he w^ed unsparing war on thq 
hypocrisy and hardheartedness and spiritual deadnesa of the 
professed teachers and guides of the people, till the malignity 
of his enemies cut short his brief career by a hurried and 
violent death. Thus the seed was sown. Gradually it absorbed 
into its inner life all the kindred elements that had for cen- 
turies been silently fermenting in the heart of the old civili- 
siation. The simphcity of the means employed stands out in 
marvellona contrast with the greatness of the effects which 
ensued. But so God works. Thia very contrast is, to me, an 
indication of his presence in the movement. God, who is a 
Spirit, can only reveal himself through the kindred spirit of 
manj and the fulness of the revelation must always, there- 
fore, be in proportion to the purity, the elevation, and the 
spiritual discernment of the human media through which it 
makes its way. There is this peculiarity in the manifesta- 
tion of spiritual truth through a human personality, — that its 
influence is contagious. It spreads to other minda^ and stirs 
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Dp a kindred conscionsneBS in tliem. For a deep, mysterions 
sympathy binds together all spiritoal natorea. ThoBe to 
frfaom that higher message comes, torn inatinctiTely to ita 
source. They concentrate their tmst and reverence on one 
who seems to belong to a loftier order of being; — who 
brings down the divine into the midst of the hnman, — and 
holds up before them, in vivid concrete embodiment, that of 
which they had possessed already in their better moments a 
dim and vi^;ne presentiment, bnb had never before beheld 
the actoal realization. A great truth now flashea on them for 
the iirst time in all its clearness, and brings with it its own 
warrant of a divine source ;— the sense of their personal rela- 
tion to a living God, tmd of their need of moral regeneration 
to become the objects of his complacency, and the sharers of 
his richest blessing. They pass into the consciousness of 
another and a purer world than that in which tiiey hayo 
hitherto lived, haunted wherever they torn by an awfol 
sense of the divine presence— 

"With glimpsea of tbe mtghty God delighted and Kftaid."' 
A true revelation, therefore, in its first stage is a spiritual 
infiuence emanating from some eminently devout and holy 
personality — in other words, it is the Spirit of God working 
through a hnnum soul. One in essence, the new life so 
diffused takes a different outward mould in every mind which 
it thoronghly penetrates ; Uiongh in all it is referred to the 
common person^ source, which first brought it into view 
and exhibited it as s human possibility. The characteristio 
of primitive Christiamty was devotion to the person of Christ. 
It had this in conunon with bU earnest religious movements 
that have sprung up either outside it or within it ;— that the 
bond of union was attachment to the person of a founder. But 
it had two features peculiar to itself: first, that instead of 
kindling zeal about some insulated point of doctrine or ab- 
stract speculation, it took its stand on the fundamental mond 
' Charles Wesley. 
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conscioosness of bumsnityj and laid the whole stress of its 
teaching and example on purity of heart and aprightnesa of 
life, on the hope of a better future after death, and an nn- 
qaestioning self-surrender to the will of Grod; secondly, that 
the death of its founder, thou^ seeming at first to bUght 
for ever the fondest hopes of his followers, only rendered 
more intense and elevating his personal influence, gathered 
up, as it were, his personality into a diviner form of life, and 
brought it through faith and prayer into closer spiritual in- 
tercourse than ever with the souls of believers on earth, aa a 
mediator and intercessor between them and God. 

I have long felt unable to accept, as literally true, the con- 
flicting accounts contained in our four gospels, of the bodily 
manifestation of Christ to his disciples afber the crucifixion. 
The real fact, whatever it may have been, seems to me dis- 
solved and lost beyond the possibility of distinct recovery, in 
a confluence of different streams of popular tradition. Never- 
theless, I fully hold with the late F. 0. Banr — one of the freest 
and most fearless of modem Scriptural critics — that the belief 
in a risen Christ is the comer-stone of the Christian dispen- 
sation } that apart from that belief, its origin and history are 
an inexplicable enigma.' A belief so firm, constant, and strong, 
as that of the first generation of Christians in the perpetuated 
spiritual existence of their lost Teacher and Gnide, with the 
deep and lasting impression which it left on the subsequent 
history of our race, could not possibly, it seems to me, have been 
a simple delusion, but must have been based on some evidence 
which brought it home to their minds as a reality, though it 
is hidden from us in a mysteiy which I do not expect the 
utmost resources of science and criticism will ever be able to 
dispel. Whatever the reality was, it was grasped by faith ; and 
the sense of it weakened and lost by the decline and failure of 
faith.' I only notice the circumstance here, to bring out more 
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distiactly the fact, that as well aft«r as before the death of 
Jesus, the ammatmg principle of bis religion was attachment 
to his person aad sympathy with his spirit. His person, in- 
deed, acquired a new beauty and grandeur, and became en- 
circled with a diviner balo, by its transference to an unseen 
world. All the broken memories and floating traditions of a 
lore and goodness more than human, which had passed in brief 
transit across this earthly scene, and left behind them the 
warm lustre of their spirit on a world of sin and woe, migrated 
with death into a higher and inTisible world. Disjoined for 
ever there &om the disturbing associations of mortal weakness. 
Borrow, and pain, th^ combined harmoniously into the most 
perfect form of human excellence which the belierer was able 
to conceive, and after which he felt himself drawn upward to, 
aspire, as the condition of a final union, hereafter with Christ 
and God.^ The feeling easily lapsed, especially with the co- 
existing associations of polytheism, into a secondary worship ; 
but in its origin it was essentially a reverence for the highest 
conceivable form of human goodness, suggested and inspired by 

KoTftlij has finely said: "Wusenschaft 'at nai dne Halfle, G1aab«n ist die 
andere ;" and again, with eqnal truth : " Wir tud mlt dem Unsichtliaren a&her ali 
mic den Sichtbarem Terbanden." 

' The same enhanced and spiritaalized conception of departed goodneaa ire atill 
feel diepoied to aisociale, though in an inferior degree, nilh the metnor; of all the 
virtuooi whcan we think of having pasied through deaih into a more glonoiu BtUs 
of eziBt«Dce. And this ma; be no groandleu ^c; raised bj the weak l»eatli of 
hnman regret, but the dawning perception of a moi« perfect realitj to come. A sort 
of eaintl; halo investa thdr cherished remembrance, which elevates while it consoles 
Burvivora. Snch a feeling was par^cnlarly strong among the Srst Christiani; and' 
it was doe to the directness and simplicity of their faiUi. The two worlds bad an 
equal reality in tJieir eyes ; and at tireieB, when faith was stimulated into nn- 
common fervonr by persccation, the unseen OTerponered the seen, — literally they 
'walked by fiiith not by sight.' The rude inscriptions on their gravea, their com- 
memoratiTe rejoicings on the death-day of deceased friends, and their earliest 
poetry — attest the extreme yivldnes* of their faith in immortality. Where the 
gone and the left were thos felt to be so completely one great epiritaal f amilj in 
Ood, prayers for the dead, and even the wish for their prayers in return— though a 
tisage liable to abuse when Brtificiall; upheld as part of a sacerdotal system— do 
not seem to me, as Ihey were oQered and desired in the simplicity of tlie primitire 
faith, to spring ftom an unnatural, still less, as often represented by a narrow Fro; 
testautism, from a peircrted state of mind. 
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tke life of Christ. Had it been left pore, uncoimpted by the 
pbilosophiccJ dogmatism of a, declining civilization, it might 
have proved— aa it may yet prove with the return to a simple, 
genoine Christianity — of inestimable service to the maintenance 
of a high moral standard and of a devotion^d spirit at once 
fervent and soberj by interposing the interpretation of our 
, highest hnman conceptions between the infinite and nnaearch- 
able God and the religioos wants of our own sonla. It is the 
feeling of having access to God through Christ, — throngh the 
purest human to (he highest divine. The New Testament ex- 
presses it by the significant word, iirtita\ti<rSaii and it finds 
constant utterance in the early Christian hymns.^ 

To sum up and apply what I have now said. Christianity, 
in its origin and essence) was a Viii filing in men's souls of the 
dormant consciousness of their personal relation to a living 
God, a deepening of their moral sense, a quickening of their 
spiritual insight : and this change was vm>ught through tho 
influence of one profoundly religious natnre on its contempo- 
raries.' It was an outpouring of the Spirit of God, through 
the soul of Jesus, on humanity. It was difTosed by the living 
voice, and circulated throngh the world in streams of living 
tradition. The work was progressive. The whole truth did 
not evolve itaelf out of the primitive germ all at once, nor in 
all men's minds in the same way. Time and rejection were 
required to bring out its fall significance, and to unfold it into 

I "Te, Christe, •oliim ooriniai, 
Te meute pura et eimplici, 
Te TOCB, te cantu pio 
Bogare cm-Tato gena 
Plendo et canendo discimiu.'' 

Fnideutiiu, Hjmn. Uatatin, Cathemer H. 
* When I speak of deepeuiDg (he laoral aenee, I do nol, of course, mean that 
an; reralation conld be«toiT a new power of ducrinmiatmg right and wrong. That 
bdoagi to the refiectlTe reason on a cimparison of the relatave Taloe of actiotu. I 
Tefer to the inatiiictive feeling of apprOTOl or disapprova] on the perception of an 
action as right or wrong, without regard to personal conseqaeucea, — which nothing 
K direcily contribntca to deepen at the coiiKloosnesa of responiibili^ to an alMolnte 
Morel Excellence. 
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all its &pplic&tiosB. So long aa lai£h was freeh and atrong, 
and not overpowered hy the artificial subtlety of dogmatizing 
tlLeologians, the great Benunal prinoiples infosed by Cbriat into 
tiie Boala of men, anderwent a natural and healthy develop- 
ment, the snccessiTe stages of which have been proyidentially 
recorded for ns in tlie different books of the New Teatam^it. 
The synoptical gospels have preserved the oldest Palestinian' 
traditions of the person and public ministry of Jesus. In 
the epistles td Panl we get an insight into the heart of the 
eaiiiest controvert to which the new religion gave rise. The 
Fourth Gospel contains the reflections of a profonndly devout 
and meditative spirit (probably of the church of iElphesns), 
on a survey of the ministry of Christ, interpreting it from his 
own lofty point of view, and giving it the comprehensive ap- 
plication which to that wider ken it seemed at once to yield. 
Briefly we may say, the Synoptists record the original facts; 
Panl and John exhibit tiie resoltB of a later reflection on 
those facts. Now, this vivid and varied exhibition of the 
growth and expansion of a great seminal principle is far more 
instmctive and refreshing, far more stimulative of the kindred 
action of our own spiritnal faculties, than the presentment of 
any positive doctrinal system, however precise and complete. 
This might have satisfied the nnderstanding, and rested there. 
Here we are continually roused and interested, and allowed 
momentary glimpses into the deepest mysteries of onr being, 
as we follow the course of the Divine Spirit in its diversified 
dealing with the sools of iaen. It is, therefore, of less im- 
portance to be able to pronounce with certainty, of such had such 
a book, that it came &om snch and snch a particular ,hand, 
than to feel sure that it issned from the original circle of apos- 
tolic faith and zeal, and that, whoever be its author, it brings 
with it a true expression of the Spirit of the Living God. 
Christianity carries us back through the souls of holy men, 
even of the holiest, that of Christ himself — to Gpd, who is 
the sole ultimate fountain of all holiness and all truth. This 
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consideration, pursued to its consequences, inrolves a deeper 
and broader view of the essence of Christianity. It makes 
its acceptance, as a trath for the sonl, independent of aH those 
obacare and difficult critical questions on which the learning 
of Protestantism has so precariously based it. It enables us, 
through &ith and sympathy with tihe person and work of 
Christ, to renounce the perplexing oonception of it as an ab- 
normal phenomenon of the past, breaking the continuity of 
the divine plans, and Tirtoally denying the constant^ of God's 
parental presence with his human family, and to grasp it now 
and ever as a present and eternal reality— a icrq/ia ey htt— 
for the sonl of man. This is not to take it out of Crod's hands 
and make it a work of man. On the contrary, it exalts instead 
of lowering its true divinity. For it recognizes the great 
Father Spirit as dwelling constantly in the midst of his 
children, using all pure souls, that are prepared for their re- 
ception, as the media of his revelations ; Christ, the purest of 
all, as the medium of the greatest— that which has become, 
&om the absolute depth and fulness of its commonications, 
the role and measure of aU others. It is through the upwu^ 
tendency and aspiration of what is highest in our own hu- 
manity, that we rise to the least inadequate conception of the 
Infinite God, and, through the sympathy of a kindred spiritual 
nature, enter into that filial commonion with Him which is 
the final end of Christianity, and the condition of our immortal 
happiness. Paith in Christ is trust in, reverence for, aspiration 
after, a glorified humanity in its ultimate union with God. 
This is the idea — the final result of the organic operation and 
natural growth of the spirit brought into the world by Chrisfr— 
which is developed with such wonderful power and beauty in 
the Fourth Gospel. In relation to time it lies, it is true, at a 
greater distance from the living root in Christ, than the simple, 
fragmentary traditions of the Synoptiata. Nevertheless, it is a 
more complete and perfect expression of the new spiritual life 
breathed into humanity by Christ, than mere historical details 
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coald posBibly convey : jnsti as the expanded flower and ripened 
fmit of a plant reveal to ua more of the liidden vitality of 
the root, than the rigid stalk which grows ont of the one 
and Bustains the other. The early Qoakers had got hold of 
a great trath, when they inaantained that the Spirit was ahove 
the Scriptore ; that the Scripture had, indeed, a high secon- 
dly valae, bat only m proportion as it was a tme vehicle 
of the Spirit.' The Spirit, which had its richest opening and 
fnllest manifestation in Christ, is still flowing flrom its In- 
flnite Source into the hearts and lives of those who truly 
believe in him. It is this alone which makes them really 
his, and unites them through him with God. Through the 
Spirit alone, the Church proves its identity from age to ^e, 
and the Scriptures ripen into meaning and yield their fruit. 

(3.) It will be m^d, doubtless, by many, that the term 
" Spirit of God " is very vague, and that all our notions of its 
action on the human soul are extremely obscure. On this subject 
the flnal appeal must, of course, be made to tho consciousnesa 
of the individual soul. But if any sure inference can be drawn 
from its distiuctest utterances — in literature, in the words and 
actions of men, and in our own deep personal experience — ^wa 
certainly do possess convictions and trusts, which are given, 
not acquired, — which are not the product of reasoning, but the 
basis of it, — apart from which it would have nothing to rest 
upon, and could find no test of ultimate tmth. Such intuitive 
states of mind I seem to discover, in our sense of the unefFace- 
able distinction of right and wrong, of liberty to choose either 

1 " From the ravektiooB of the Spirit of God to the Saints IisTe proceeded the 
Scriptorw of Trnth j" bnt ■• because they are only a declaration of the Fountun, 
and not (he Feoatain itaelf, therefore they ar« not to be esteemed tiic principal 
gronnd of ell Trath and Enoirledge, nor yet Uie adequate, primaiy rule of Faith and 
Manners. Thtiy are a secondary rnle, sntmrdinate to the Spirit, from which they 
hare all their excellency and certainty," (Barclay's Apology : Proposition III. p. 67.) 
— In another place (pp, 69, 70), Barclay ahowB, that Calvin, tho French churches, 
and the Dutch represented at the Synod ofDort, and even the Westminster Dirinea, 
appeal in tho last resort to the witness and persoasion of the Holy Spirit, in proof 
of the truth and ditinity of Uie Scriptures. 
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one or tho otlier, of dependence on sometbing higher than onr- 
selves, of responaibility and Bahjecfcion— in all the workinga of 
conscience, and in that dimmer feeling of a perpetuity of eiis- 
teacd in God, which involvea the germ of a belief in immor- 
tality. These trusts and convictions lie close to the soul and 
are ever dormant in it. At times they come forth with nn- 
wonfce^ freshness and force, and carry with them an implicit 
obligation to accompliah some wotIc, or enforce some tmth in 
relation to them, which is recognized as a commission from on 
high. Whether viewed in their latent permanence, or in their 
occasional revival, we refer them to the inspiration of God, 
because we are conscions we did not create them by any act of 
reasoning, and becanse we feel tliat they exist and work in us 
independent of our volition. Above and beyond tfaem is the wide 
field, 1^ open to observation and inference, where knowledge 
and opinion may properly be regarded as products of onr own, 
limited by the extent of our opportunities, and by onr diligence 
and acnteness in using them. But nndemeath all these sub- 
sequent acquisitions, lie undisturbed and indestructible those 
deeper convictions and holier trusts by which we morally live 
and through which we hold communion with God.^ Within 
these primary convictions and trusts lies the region of faith ; 
while the operations of the free intellect occupy the field of 
science. The two regions are conterminous j but as they belong 
to different sides of our nature, though both are embraced by 

' The general aclioa of the Bmne Spirit we all fbel to be regulated b; the moral 
condition of the percipient mind. But at time« it breaks into the current of thought 
with a directness and a force, which leave no doubt of its eonite, nhere the imptilse 
is inharmoQfwithaadsuengitheDS the clearest perceptions of reason and the moral 
seme. To most men of a meditattre turn, seasons probably come and go, few and far 
between, which flash, as if ft-on lui high, a mcmentaij light on the sool. Could such 
momenta be arrested aud detained, and made permanently to influence onr thooght* 
and aims, they would invest our ivords and actions with a prophetic significance. 
< Bat they pass j and we cannot recall them. 

" Sponte BUB, dum forte etiam nil tale pntamns. 
In menlem qosdam veniunt, qu« foraitan ultro, 
Si semel exciderint, nunquam revocata redibunt, 
Alque eadem stndio Irustia oxpectabis inani." 

Vida. Poet Lib. L 
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the highest reason, they mast be kept distinct, and one mnet 
not invade or encroach on the other. The men who posseBs 
these fundamental intuitions in the greatest force, and calti- 
vate them by faith and a holy life, we call prophets. They 
are messengers from Glod, the bearers of his revelations to 
men — ^more truly such, as they awaken in other sonls a sense 
of their relation to a Divine Power, and deepen the awe and 
enforce the obligation of the moral law emanating from it. 
The spirit which such men introduce into the world, is pro- 
gressive in its working, and becomes richer of results as tha 
capacity of humanity elands with its growth to receive 
them. We are not to suppose that there is anything arbi- 
trary or capricious in these operations of the Divine Spirit. 
They aiie doubtless governed by laws of the highest wisdom ; 
though, as belonging to an invisible scene of things, they are 
often beyond GUT present gra^. ThMr sudden illapses seem 
*o ns at times strange and unaccountable. " The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
-not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth ; so is every 
one that is bom of the Spirit." But this is the impression 
of our ignorance, not the effect of any exbitrary change in 
(Jod. Generally, we may observe, that it ia the pure, simple, 
and earnest mind which is most susceptible of these divine 
influences; and that these for the most part remain constant, 
so long as their suggestions are listened to and obeyed. We 
ourselves are most conscious of their power in our holiest 
moods; when the world and the senses have least dominion 
over us ; when faith and prayer keep thom in check, and lift 
us into a higher region of thought' and feeling. Nevertheless, 
perfect sinlessness is not the condition even of their most vivid 
experience. Otherwise onr humanity w-ould be shut out from 
all communion with the heavenly world. Sometimes an nn- 
guarded lapse into sin will be the means of bringing them back 
in all their strength, and of intensifying the consciousness of 
our personal relation to God. Preservation of the sensitive- 
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neas of the moral and epirikial sense, ia the chief condition of 
the perpetuity of their power. Thia ia more completely de- 
stroyed by the silent coirosion of worldly selfiahnesa and hard- 
heartedneas, than by the passing etorm of strong passions and 
appetites, which are acknowledged and deplored even while im- 
perfectly resisted. The sonl feels its degradation, and yearns 
to be delivered from it : and thia protects it ^mnst absolute 
moral perdition. In full accordance with this view, Christ de- 
clares, that the publicans and harlots, sinners as they are, will 
enter the kingdom of hearen before the eel£sh and hypocritical 
Scribes and Pharisees, 

Nor, Bgainj does ib follow, that a true revelation may not, 
even as regards its mor^ and spiritoal contenta, be associated 
with many false ideas on its first outward announcement to tho 
worid. Some correspondence, indeed, to existing beliefs and 
the actual condition of hnman intelligence, is indispensable as 
a medium of communication between the truth offered and the 
mind accepting it. But such thinga are the mere historical 
sniToundings of the central tmth which they serve to intarodnce. 
They drop off when they have done their wtirkj and leave room 
for another and more suitable investment, like the husk which 
maybeshattered withontaffectingthekemel. No doubt it does 
not become the meu of a particular period to declare absolutely of 
any statement in a revealed message, that it cannot be true, be- 
cause they cannot at present comprehend it, provided always it 
does not offend their moral sense and contradict the first prin- 
ciples of reason. Some mystery is the inevitable adjunct of what- 
ever comes to us from a higher sphere. There ia a healthy reve- 
rence for the ntterancea of a holy mind that stands nearer to God 
than oui-selves, and may have glimpses of tmth aa yet withheld 
from us, becanse incapable or unworthy of them — which should 
hold us back from saying, m purely spiritual matters, " Thia 
cannot be, because I do not understand it." Ourrehgious truatj 
in Christ for instance, would not on this ground be the less, 
although we should plainly see, that in matters not spiritual. 
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he thouglit and spoke like fite men of bis own age and nation. 
The final test and conBoniiaating endence of a diyine revelation 
is the tendency of its special influence to nnfold and derelope 
into higher perfection the moral and spiritoal elements of our 
natm^, and the Bubeistence, with unimpaired anthorit; over the 
human heart and conscienGe, of its great faodamental principles, 
unid the ceaseless growth and decay from generation to gene- 
ration of the Tarions specnlatire theories which have sacces- 
sirely gathered roond them. The well-known words of Cicero 
hare a deep truth which find^ its eminent application here : 
" Opinionnm commenta delet dies, natm-ee jndicia confirmat.''^ 

If these TiewB are correct, we cannot take Christianity out of 
the general circle of divine providence. It ia the utterance of 
God's spirit in the heart of our humanity: but it is a typical, not 
an exceptional, utterance. This conception of it rescues it from 
the hands of archseologists and critics, where it was exposed to 
all their doubts and bai-assed by their controversies, and gives 
it back in perpetuity to the religions conscioaaneas of onr race. 
It ia the highest function of a true learning, to set it once more 
free, and restore it to its original freshness and simplicity, that 
it may abide with us for ever. 

(4.) The views which I have now stated simplify the question 
of the histoiical origin of onr religion, and spare us several dif- 
ficulties which attach to the ordinary Protestant theory. The 
new life given to the world by Christ was, as I have already 
said, a fresh outburst of the Diviue Spirit j and the books com- 
prised within our New Testament are a record of its diversified 
effects and sacceBsive developments, as they were conceived and 
transmitted by popular tradition, or reflected by minds of higher 
culture and more philosophic comprehension. We most look 
for the apostohc root of the whole movement in the synoptical 
gospels, and more especially in those of Matthew and Mark,— 
for Luke already betrays an approach to the catholic tendencies 
of Paul. Here we get the truest idea of Christ and his work as 
I De Natura Dtorum, II. 2. 
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historical realities. The decision of the qaestion reepectiiig 
liis person, whether it was properly human, or something out- 
side and beyond the circle of humanity, hangs on the decision 
of a previous question — whether we are to appeal to the Three 
First Gospels or the Fonrth, as our highest historical authority. 
It is the collocation of both these sources, as partaking of the 
same character, within the limits of the same authoritatire book, 
that has created the difficulty. Had we only the Synoptists, 
though undoubtedly they invest the person of Christ with very 
extraordinary powers, and place him in a most intimate relation 
to God, we should hardly have claimed for him a nature higher 
than the human, however wonderfully endowed. On the other 
hand, did we know him through the Fourth Gospel alone, we 
could not doubt, that the author of that work regarded him as 
something more than human — an incarnation of the Eternal 
Word. This idea is so clearly expressed thronghont, that 
nothing but a foregone conclusion and doctrinal prepossession 
could have blinded anyone to the perception of it. That gospel 
is regarded — and rightly, by those who admit its authenticity — 
as a completion, from an apostoKc source, of the inadequate con- 
ceptions of the person of Christ conveyed by the synoptical nar- 
ratives. On a point so vital as this, no authority could equal that 
of the beloved disciple, who leaned on the bosom of the Lord, 
and was admitted to his inmost privacy of thought. The in- 
terweaving into a narrative so simple and natural, in its main 
features, as the original Palestinian tradition respecting Christ, 
^-of the idea of the incarnation of a divine person, co-existing 
with God from the beginning, has something so novel and start- 
ling, that nothing short of an authority like that of John could 
make it credible as a fact. Bat the question assumes another 
character, when we find the evidence for the authorship of John 
decidedly defective ; — coupled as it is with another considera- 
tion, that the doctrine of the Logos was an attempted solution 
of the old problem of the mutual relation of matter and spirit, 
already widely current among abstract thinkers, which soon 
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blended itsetf with the profonnd intuitions of Christianity as 
they rose into the region of philosophical thought. It was 
a typical example of the hypoatatizing tendency which dis- 
tinguished the later Platonic schools, and a not unnatnral ex- 
aggeration of their hereditary doctrine of Ideas. 

Originally, \6yof and irvivfia, word and spirit, were only 
difCereut modes of expressing ona and the same conception, — 
that of God's action on created things. The former was the 
Alexandrine mode ; the latter ( Euach) , the Palestinian. It was 
Philo who developed the doctrine of the Xtiyoc i^*" * system. 
Where a type of thought more strictly Hebraic prevailed, 
the idea of irvtvua maintained the ascendancy. For instance, 
it holds a prominent place in the teachings of Paul. Bat 
the distinction which the Church subsequently made between 
the two ideas, we do not find, as yet, clearly recognized in 
the New Testament. Even in the Fourth Gospel it is only 
just beginning to show . itself. For the two formulas—' the 
word made flesh,' and ' the spirit given without measure '— 
are nearly equivalent in meaning. The decided transference, 
in that gospel, of the doctrine of the Logos to the conception 
of Christ, accelerated the hypostatiziug process by which an 
idea was gradually converted into a person, and led finally 
to a complete separation of the meanings attached to Word 
and Spirit — the former denoting a divine person, the latter a 
divine influence. At length, the idea of the Spirit also 
yielded to the hypostatizing tendencies of the age; and be- 
fore the end of the fourth century, at the time of the Coundl 
of Constantinople, the Spirit had ceased to be regarded as a 
mere influence, and had become a person. Of this second 
hypostasis I can find no clear trace in the New Testa- 
ment. Perhaps the promise of the Paraclete, and the use 
of the pronoun iKtivoc in reference to it (John xvi. 7 and 
ssq.), mark the commencement of the tendency. But of the 
personality of the Wra^d and of its incarnation in the man 
Jesus, there is, I think, no indistinct assertion in the Fourth 
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Gospel. The doctrine, as I apprehend it, was a metaphysi- 
cal formtila of the timej into which the highest thought of 
Chriatianity passed and embodied itself, and which doubt- 
less facilitated the access of the new religion to the minda 
of philosophical heathens. The difference between this and 
the orthodos view is an important and an obvious one. 
The latter regards the doctrine of the incarnation of the 
Eternal liogos in Jesus, as an essenticd part of the Christian 
revelation — a great fact in the spiritual economy of the uni- 
verse ; the disclosure of which completes and> as it were, ex- 
hausts the spiritual discoveries of the gospel. The other 
view loots on the doctrine simply as the interpretation by a 
reflective mind, through the aid of a conception which the 
philosophy of the age supplied — of the great ultimate design 
of Christianity; the intellectual vehicle, so to speaJti through 
which the mind penetrated to, appropriated, and conveyed to 
others, its sense of the highest of all truths — the possibility 
of the union of the soul of man with Grod. While, therefore, 
I am unable to admit, either on critical or on philosophical 
grounds, the authoritative character of the doctrine of aa in- 
carnate Logos aa a part of divine revelation, since it wants, 
in my beUef, direct apostolic warrant, and is capable, more- 
over, of being traced to its source in an old and now defunct 
school of philosophy ; — I still acknowledge with reverence the 
relative value of this doctrine, as an important Hnk, assigned 
its place by providence,. in the grand chain of mental' develop- 
ment — if not a truth itself, a provisional means of approach 
to the greatest;- an attempt, corresponding to the intellectual 
resources of the age, to render that truth distinct and in- 
telligible by a concrete presentment of it to the mind. It 
covered the place, if I may so express myself, where a truth 
lay hid, and would ultimately be found ; the truth, that 
humanity in its highest form supplies the most perfect in- . 
terpretation that we can apprehend, of the person and will 
of God; — and that this ideal, as it is conceived by every 
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pore and earnest mind, miiBt be GtniBtaiitly aspired after, aa 
the medium of present commnnion witli the Father of our 
BpiritSj and the condition of future, endleas approximation to 
his unattaioable perfection. In this great thought lies the 
meaning of those wonderful expressions of Paul : "the nn- 
searchable riches of Christ/' "your life is hid with Christ in 
God;" and of the whole of that glorious chapter^ the eighth of 
Bomans. 

We most not be repelled from this view by the objection^ 
that an imperfect and exploded intellectual formula — in plain 
words an intellectual error — is thus assumed to have been 
employed by Providence as a means of introducing and 
&miliarizing to the human mind a great spiritual truth. 
For this is one of those fixed conditions of progressive 
mental development, which the history of religion discloses 
to us at every step. We constantly observe a central truth, 
bursting the intellectual shell, in which it had been tem- 
porarily encased, to adapt it to the period of its earliest com- 
munication to the world; and then putting on one after 
another, broader and more comprehensive forms of expression, 
as the intellectual advance (^ mankind requires them; bat 
attesting at the same time its own intrinsic divinity, by sur- 
viving, in undiminished force and clearness, all the doctrinal 
forms through which it has successively passed. The great 
fundamental truths of Christianity — those which constitute its 
eternal and unchangeable essence — may be reduced to three : 
first, a life to come of just retribution and endless progress ; 
secondly, the mercy and forgiveness of God freely offered to 
the believing and repentant ; thirdly, the communion of man 
with God> as of a child with its parent — of the finite in its 
earnest striving upward, with the all-righteous will and the. 
all-loving heart of the Infinite Spirit of the universe. Now, it 
is to be noticed, that each of these great truths was introduced 
at first as a living element into the popular consciousness, by 
the help of some belief or conception which belongs to the 
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time of its birth — some form of thought which was itself 
temporaryj though the truth which it cobveyed, was destined 
to endure for ever. Take, for instance, that grand and con- 
solatory doctrine q£ a fatnre life. It was brought home to 
the Jewish mind, and passed thence to the heathen, under 
the Hebrew imagery of a kingdom of heaven, which was to 
come with the dissolution of the present state of things, before 
the existing generation had passed away. It was conceived 
at first, in the concrete, sensuous form of a theocracy on earth, 
with Christ, as God's vice-gerent, at its head. It took, in 
other words, the form of Chiliasm, which adhered so closely 
to the primitive Jewish Christianity. That form did not 
last, for it was condemned and confuted by the .unanswerable 
evidence of facts. Already in the Fourth Gospel there is a 
perceptible approach to a more spiritual conception of the 
future life. Other forms succeeded, not wholly purged in the 
first instance from the original conception, and therefore not 
perfectly self-consistent, but shaped to the needs of the time 
by the speculations of philosophical minds, and the progressive 
doctrinal development of the Church j till at last, in the re- 
fined and elevated anticipations of a Cappe, a Channing, and 
a Parker, the hope took a shape which the Christianity of 
the first ages, as I have pointed out in a previous section, 
would have repudiated as unbelief. The history of this doc- 
trine ia singularly instructive and significant. Through all 
the changes of form under which, from age to age, it had 
been apprehended and realized to the mind, the fundamental 
trust endured essentially the same. Once cleu'ly and dis- 
tinctly announced, it found a welcome and response in the 
popular heart, which ensured its continuance for ever. Onoo 
definitely lodged amidst the deepest moral convictions of the 
soul, it was not to be displaced by merely intellectual doubts, 
bat rested as a quiet trust within, safe and unassailable— borne 
witness to by the light of conscience and holy lovo, which it 
helped' itself to keep alive. 
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So with the promise of divine forgireneBa to the penitent. 
The great thing was to produce the assorance of being par- 
doned, and 80 take away that despairing sense of moral help- 
lessness, which the consciotisness of unforgiren sin leaves on the 
sonl. Forgiveness was made contingent on change of mind 
(fiiTuvota) springing out of faith, — that is, of sympathy with 
the spirit of Christ himself; and God's absolute forgiveness 
of the believing and repentant sinner, was brought home to 
the mind by the contemplation of Christ's great act of self- 
surrender to God on the cross. Now this eflfect was deepened, and 
perhaps could alone have been rendered operative in the popolar 
consciousness of that time, by the inevitable association of the 
act with those notions of expiation and atonement which were 
then universally current, alike among the Gentiles and the Jews. 
The controversial portions of Paul's epistles are deeply tinged 
with such notions, which had evidently a sincere and ewTiest, 
though perhaps an indistinct hold on the belief of the apostle 
himself. The expositoiy vehicle belonged to that age ; though 
the truth which it sheltered, has remained a permanent treasure 
to mankind ; and it is this : that the only possible atonement 
for sin, is with Christ to surrender the whole soul to the will of 
God and to the service and sacrifice which it demands. I have 
already shown bow the same principle applies to tho introduction 
of the doctrine of human communion with God, as it is presented 
in the Fourth Gospel. So that the three parts of the New Testa- 
ment, which respectively mark three stages in the development 
of Christian truth- — ^tbe Synoptical Gospels, the Epistles of Paul, 
and the Fourth Gospel — have each contributed their share to 
that development, by the help of some belief or dogma which 
belonged to the popular or philosophical opinion of the time, 
and canj therefore, possess no doctrinal authority for us : the 
Synoptiste clothing the expectation of a future life in the garb 
of Jewish Chiliasm j Paul rendering clear and impressive the 
doctrine of reconciliation with God, through the popular notions 
of atonement; tho Fourth Gospel familiarizing to the mind the 
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possibility of a spiritual onion between God and man, by the 

doctrine of the Logos. 

Form and essence are, indeed, closely mixed up with each 
other in the representation given by the New Testament of - 
these great truths ; for they were blended together in the minds 
of the writers, as they must have been, to justify our rever- 
ence for them as bimest and genoine men. Any supposition 
is less offensive to the moral sense, than the old ' rationahstic 
theory of conscions and deUberate accommodation on the part 
of our Lord and his apostles to errors and prejudices which they 
knew to be snch. A rain ^ort was thus made to spare their 
intellectoal infallibility at the cost of their moral integrity. We, 
who in the order of providence have outlived their limited and 
nuBtaken ideas, must separate the two elements which, in their 
honest belief, were combined in one : and the test that we apply, 
must be a moral and spiritual one. The Spirit of Christ mnst" 
itself help ns to disengage it irom the historic^ forms, through 
which it has been brought to us. We must extricate the human 
from the divine, the temporal from the eternal, by putting our 
minda spiritually into the same frame towards God and man as 
we discern in the authors of our religion, — by cultivating that 
deep inward principle offaith and hoUnessand love, which under- 
lies, as an eternal substratmn, these ancient forma of thoughtjSnd 
which they were used by Providence as media for infusing into 
the heart of Immanity. The failure to recognize this distinction 
between the form and the substance of spiritual truth, which I 
have attempted to exemplify in three of its most important mani- 
festations — has been the ceaseless occasion of heresies and sects, 
of interminable controversy and unfruitful speculation. If we 
review the history of doctrine, we shall find that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the questions which have most fiercely divided man- 
kind, have turned on matters that were either beyond the reach 
of hnman determination or did not touch at a single point the 
heart of a saving faith. A verbal theology has been the death 
of spiritual religion. Till divines have settled among them- 
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Belres what the Scriptures really are, and how tliey are to be- 
interpreted — in other words, till they have detenomed the 
premisses of their argument — cantroversy can only breed con- 
troversy, and lead to no pacific issue. On the grounds nsoally 
Bssnmed by Pirotestants, controversy stands jH^tty mocb where 
it did three hnndred years ago. 

I have alluded to the pain and aj^reheusion with which 
many good and religions miuda regard the present tendencies 
of biblical criticism, as if they were simply destructive. They 
look upon them as a thinly disguised form of deism, or even of 
absolute unbelief. In the foregoing Essay I have endeavoured 
to show, in relation to a particular point, very imperfectly, I 
am aware, but honestly and with strong conviction, that this is 
not, at least is not necessarily, the case. On the contrary, my 
firm persnasion is, that criticism is performing, unconsciously it 
may be in some coses, a great reparatory and conservative wort. 
It is sweeping away an accumulation of antiquated beliefs and 
gratuitous assumptions, which obstruct the access to the pnre 
teachings of Jesus Christ, and crush with their needless weight 
the free working of the Spirit of Ood. When criticism shall 
hare accomplished its needful, but for the time painful and in- 
vidious task, I feel as sore as I can be of anything not capable 
of scientific demonstration, that it will be followed by a fresh 
outburst of spiritual religion, coonteracting, as nothing else 
can, the mercenary and materialistic tendencies which now 
absorb so large a portion of the thought and energy of man> 
kind, and form the chief ground of apprehension for the future 
of the wonderful times in which we live. There are indications 
that a new and more searching reformation ia preparing for 
the Chnrch of Christ ; and it will then, perhaps, be seen, that 
the critics, wherever they have been honest and serious, much 
as they may now be distrusted and dreaded by those who do 
not perceive the ultimate aim of their labours, have been 
among not the least safe sjid effective agents in accelerating 
its advent. We complain of the decay of religions zeal; of 
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the alienation of the masses from any form of Christian faith ; 
and of the little interest which some of the most cultivated 
intellects exhibit in the highest questions of hnmanity. Is not 
our cold, hard, pugnacious theology, which fights about de- 
funct abstractions, and. keeps us away iirom the living soul of 
the Gospel, — chiefly to blame for all this ? When men truly 
believe in a Living God, ever-present to the individual soul ; 
when the Unseen f ntnre becomes a reality to them ; when love 
and purity and inward peace, conjoined with free thought and 
ever- increasing knowledge, come to be regarded bb the true 
wealth and nobleness of hnman life,— -there will be some chance 
of the world's returning to simpler manners, more rational tastes, 
and a more refined enjoyment of our present existence. Higher 
objects will engage the general interest and activity, than the 
ceaseless accumulation of riches, the restless struggle for social 
position, or the enervating pursuit of indolent and Tolnptuons 
excitement. It maybe hoped, that then, at length, Christianity 
will begin to exercise some influence on politics, and that 
Church and State will acknowledge a reciprocal relation &anght 
with some benefit to mankind. But this cannot be, till politics, 
nnder a higher influence, mean something nobler than the in- 
terested strife of factions, or the audacious schemes of un- 
scrupulous dynastic ambition, without any reference to the 
well-being and contentment of millions ; not till the Church, 
ceasing to be an arena for the contentions of " envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness," shall strive through all its 
sections, tlioagh still marked by honest and invincible difi^- 
ences of opinion, to realize the beautiful idea of Catholic unity 
in one wide brotherhood of mutual service and reciprocal good- 
will, — and the old exclamation of an admiring heathenism shall 
no longer sonnd as a mockery and a sarcasm, — " See how these 
Christians love one another 1" 
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of Ihe Introdactory Chapters of the Book of Genesis. 2. On the Use of the 



Names of God in Hie Book of Genesis, and on the Uniu^ of its Authorship. 
By the Rev. J. Qdahbt. M-A., Rector of Midleton, Cork - ■ ■ 
CIojTie. 650 pp. 8to. cloth. 18s. 



The Apocryphal Gospels and other Documents relating to the 
History of Christ, translated from Qie originals in Greek, Latin, Sjriac, etc. 
With Notes. Scriptural References, and Prolegomena. Bj E. hIbkib Cow- 
rzn. down 8to. cloth. 7> Sd. 

Tuerst's Hebrew Lexicon, by Davidson, complete. A Hebrew 
and Cbaldee Lexicon to the Old Teslament : with an Introduction, g^nng a 
short History of Hebrew Lexicography. By Dr. Jolios Fobrst. Third 
Edition, improTed and enlarged. Translated bj Rev. Dr. Sakcel Datidbok. 
1600 pp. royal 8to. ck>th boards. Sis. 

Polyglotte New Testament. The New Testament, Greek Text 
with varioas readings, (he Latin Vulgate, Lather's German, and the English 
Authorised Versions, in Parallel Colnmns. Edited by Ret. Das. C. O. T^ilb 
and R. Stibb. Royal Sto. cloth, gilt top. lOt. 

A. Man's Belief: an Essay on the Facts of Religions Know- 
' ledge. Crown 8to. sewed. 2s. 

Martineau {Rev. Jas.) — A Word for Scientific Theology, in 
Appeal from the Men of Science and the Theologians. Sto. 1«. 

The Jesus of History. 8vo. cloth. 128. 

Pre© Christian Union.— Two Sermons: 1, "La Senle Chose 
Kecessure." By Ateahabb Coqdebbl tils. — a. "What the- Rising of the 
Dead should mean." By the Ret. C, Kegan Paul, U.A. Preached at the 
First AmuTersarj of the Free Christian Union, June 1, 1B69. Is. 

1 . Rev. J. Martineau. — The New Affinities of Faith : a Plea for 
Free Christian Union. Is post ft'ee. 

2. Rev. J. J. Taylor. — Christianity: Wliat is itf and What has 
it Done ? Is post free. 

3. Rev. J. J. Tayler.— A Catholic Christian Church, the Want 
□four Time. Is post free. 

Dr. Samuel Davidson. — An Introduction to the Old Testament, 
Cridcal, Historical, and Theological, containing a discussion of the most im- 

Ertant quoatlons belonging to iha sereral Books. By Sakobl Davidson, 
D., LL.D. 3 vols. evo. cloth. 42g. 

Theological Review : a Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 
Published Quarl^Iy. evo. FTiat 2s 6i 
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Williams 8^ Norgate'a Publications. 

The Old Testament in tlie New : a Oontribntion to Biblical 
Criticisin &iid Interpretstioii. The Qnotatioiu fhim the Old Testitment in the 
New ClasBified according to their Agreement with or Viuiation frran the origi- 
nal ) the Variona lieadingB and VervionB of the PuEsgee added and Critical 
Votea inbjoined (in a eeriee of Tables), cODtaJniog the Hebrew Text and 
SeptoagiDt Version, and the Greek of the New TeiUuaeDt ; with English 
Trandation. By D. U'Galuui Tcbpib, U.A. Royal Sto. cloth, lis. 

Rev. Dr, Donaldson. — Chriatian Orthodoxy reconciled with the 



conclahoni of Modem Biblical learnine. A Theolo^cal Eetay, with Critical 

and CoDtrorersial SnpideiiieiiM. By J. W. Dob j ^ -% . . ^~ ...» 

Trinity, Cambridge. 8vo. (Published at IDs.) 



Herbert Spencer'a Firat PrincipleB. Second Edition, re- 

(H^aniied and farther developed. 8to. clbUi. 16». 
The PrincipleB of Biology. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 34». 

Education : Intellectual, Moral, and PhysicaL 8vo. 

daih. 6j. 
■ ■' ' ■ Social StaticB j or, the Conditions essential to Human 

H^qtbew q^6ed, and the lint of them derdoped. 8to. cloth. Ids. 
- " ' Essays : Scientific, Political, and Specnlatiye. 2 voIb. 

Bto. dodi. I6t. 
B. W. Mackay. — The Tubingen School and its antecedents. A 

Jteview of the Bialory and Proent Coadition of Uoden Tbedogy. By R. W. 

Maoiut, M.A,, author of " The Progress of the Intellect," "A Bket<^ of llie 

History of Christianity," «tc. 8to. doth. lOi 6d. 
Dr. Strauss's "New Life of Jesus." The Anthorioed English 

Edition, a vcds. Sto. cloth. si«. 
The Continui^ of Eeligious Development. By the 'Rev. David 

GuvniR. Seren Sermoni ; with an Appendix of Notes. Bm. cloth, ts. 
Colebrooke'a Esaaya on the Religion and Philosophy of the 

Hindni. Bj H. T. Colbbbookx, Esq. New Editioa, price 10s 6d. 
Physical Ethics, or the Science of Action : an Essay. By Aubed 

Babsitt, Fellow of O-asenoee College, Oxford. 8td. doili. )2s. 



Hone Hebraic£e. By the Bev. F. Gbawfobd, Member of the 
Philological Societyof London. Crown Sto. cloth. 4s 6d. 

Taine.— The Philosophy of Art. By H. Taike, Professor of 
JEethetica and of the History of Art In we Ecole dea Beans-Arts, Paris. 
Translated from the French ; revised by the An^ior. Crown Bto, cloth, 3s. 

Janet.— The Materialism of the Present Day. A Critique on 
Dr. Biichner's Bystcm. By Facl Jaset, Uember of the Institate of France, 
Profeaaor of Philosophy at the Paris Facalt* dea Lettres. TrawOaied by 
OnsTATK MissoK, B.A. Crown 8to. doth. Ss. 

Robert Fellowes, LL.D. — The Religion of the Universe, with 
Consolatory Views of a Fntnre State, and snegestions on the most benefidal 
topics of llieotogical Inatraction. Third edition, revised, w[th addi^ons from 
the Author's MSS., and a Preface hy the Editor. Post Sto. cloth. 6s. 

Richard Lowndes. — An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Primary Beliefs. Crown 8to. cloth. 7s 6d. 
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fsohylns. Agamemnon. Greek Text re- 
vised and translated by John F. Davies, 
B.A. 8to, cloth. 3s. 

All (Syed Ameer) Life of Mohammed. A 
Critical Examinatioa of the Life and 
TeaJihinga of Mohammed, from a 
ATohammedan Standpoint, including 
Chapters on Polygamy, Slavery, Mos- 
lem Rationalism, Moslem Mysticism, 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth. 9«. 

Attwell (FiofeBBOi H.) Table of Aryas 
(Indo-European) Languagea, showing 
their Classification and Affinities, with 
copious Notes ; to which is added, 
Grimm's Law of the Interchange of 
Mu-teConsonants, with numerous Illus- 
trations. A Wall Map for the use of 
Colleges and Lecture -rooms. 2nd 
Edition. Mounted with rollers. lO/i. 

— — Table of the Aryan Langnagea, with 

Notes and Illuatrations. 4to, hoards. 

7a. M. 

Agnoatlo'a Frogresa, An, from the Known 
to the Unknown. 268 pp. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5* 

Bannister (Eev. Dr. J.) GloBsary of Oomish 
Barnes, Ancient and Modem, Local, 
Family, Personal, 20,000 Celtic and 
other Names in use in ComwalL 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 

Bamabas' Epistle, in Greek, from the 
Sinaitic Manuscript of the Bible, with 
a Translation by 8. Sharpe, Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2«. Gd. 

Barratt (A.) Phydoal Metemidrio. By the 
tate Alfred Barratt. With a Portrait. 
8vo, cloth. 10a. 6rf. 



Ban-att(A.) Fhyidoal Ethics, orthe Science 
of Action. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Banr (F. 0.) Church Hiatoiy of the Firat 

Three Centuries. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by 
Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 21s. 

Pan], the Apoatle of Jesus Ohrirt, his 

Life and Work, his Epistles and Doc- 
trine. A Contribution to a Critical 
History of Primitive Christianity. 
Translated by Rev. A. Menzies. 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Bayldon (Bev. Q.) loelandio ^atmoari An 
ElementaryGrammarofthe Old Norse 
or Icelandic Language. 8vo, cl. 7s. 6^ 

Beard (Hev. 0.) LeotnreB on the Refor- 
mation of the Sixteenth Century in 
its Relation to Modem Thought and 
Knowledge. (HibbertLectures, 1883.) 
8vo, cloth. 10s. M. 

Port Eoyal, a Contribution to the 

History of Religion and Literature in 
France. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

Bautham et Hooker Oenera Plantanim, ad 
exemplaria imprimis in HerbariisKew- 
ensibuB aervabi definita ; auctoribus 
G. Bentham et J. D. Hooker. Vol. I. 
50«., Vol IL 56s., VoL UI. 66s. 3 
vols, imp. 8vo, clotL £8. 2s. 

Bernstein and Ebsch, gyriao Ohresto- 
mathy and Lexicon, Chrestomathia 
Syriaca cum Lexieo. 2 vols, in 1, 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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Bible, tianelated hj Samuel Sliarpe, being 
a Revision of the Anthomed Blngliah 
Version. 6th Edition of the Old Tea- 
tament, 9th Edition of the Hew Tea- 
tament. 8to, roan. it. €d. 

vide also Testament, 

Bible for Tonng People. A Critical, His- 
torical, and Moral Handbook to the 
Old and New Testaments. By Dr. H. 
Oort; and Dr. J. Hooykaas, with the 
assietance of Di. £uenen. Translated 
from the Dutch by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed. 6 vols. Crown 8vo. 31«. 

Biaaet (A.) Short History of the English 

Parliament 2 voIb. Crown 8vo. 

7«. 

• Votes on the Aati-Oom-Law Strode. 

Svo, cloth. 9s. 

Bteek (F.) Leotnres on the Apooalypae. 
Edited by Dr. 8. Davidson. Svo, 
cloth. 10«. 6A 

Oobbe (Miss F. Power) The Peak in Dorien, 
and other Inquiries toaching Concerns 
of the Soul and the Body. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 7«. 6d. 

APaitlileSBWorld. With Additions 

and a Preiace, 870, cloth. 2s. Gd. 

The Duties of Women. A Gourae 

of Lectures delivered in London and 
Clifton. 2nd Editioa Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6». 

The Hopes of the Hnm&n Race, Here- 

,afler and Here. Essays on the Life 
after Death. With a Preface having 
special reference to Mr. Mill's Essay 
on Religion, 2nd Edition. Cr. Svo. 5*. 

Alone to the Alone. Prayers for 

Theiats, by several Contributors. 3rd 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloih. 6s. 

Broken Lights, An Inquiry into 

the Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of Religious Faith. 3rd 
Edition. 5s. 

Dawning Lights. An Inquiry con- 
cerning the Secular Besults of the New 
Reformation. Svo, cloth, 5a. 
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Oobbe (Hias F. Power) Darwiniaia in. 
Mor^ and (13) other Essays (Reli- 
gion in Childhood, Unconscious Cere- 
biation, Dreams, iJie Devil, Auricular 
Confession, &c. &c.). Svo, cloth. b«. 

Orftwford (Bev. Dr.) Hera Hebrucn. Cr. 
Svo, doth: la. Gd. 

Oiowfoot (J. B.) Fragmenta IlTBiigelioa 
quie ex antiqua recens. vers. Syriac 
Not. Test, a Curetono vulg. Grsece 
reddita, &c. 2 Parts ; and Observa- 
tions, 1 Part 4to, 20ft 

(hreton (Dr. W.) History of the Uar^ 
in Palestine, by Euscbiua, in Syriac 
Edited and tninslated. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 10«. Gd. 

Dante's Lif^mo and Pnrgotorio. Trans- 
lated into Greek verse by Mussarus 
Pasha, D.C.L. 2 vob. Svo, doth. 
each Yle. 

Davids (T. W. Bhys) Leottme on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by some Points in the His- 
tory of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1881.) Svo, cloth. 10a 6d. 

Day (Dr. F.) The Fiakea of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; being a Natural History 
of such as are known to inhabit the 
Seas and Fresh Waters of the British 
Isles, including Remarks on their Eco- 
nomic Uses and Various Modes of 
Capture. 179 Plates, 2 vols. imp. 
Svo, doth. £5. 15*. 6rf. 

DelitiBoh (Dr. F.) The Hebrew Language 
viewed in the Light of Assyrian Re- 
search. By Dr. Fred. Deiitzsch, Pro- 
fessor of Assyriulogy at the University 
of Leipzig. Crown Svo. 4s. 

DipavamBa, tke ; a Buddhist Historical 
Record in the Pali Language. Edited, 
with an English Translation, by Dr. 
H. Oldenberg. Svo, cloth. 21a 

Echoes of Holy Thoughts : arranged as 
Private Meditations before a First 
Communion. 2nd Edition, with a 
Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom. 
Printed with red lines. Fcap. Svo, 
dolh. 2». M. 



llngeUuudt (0.) Denmark in the Buly Iron 
Age. IllustratedbjreceDtDiscoTerias 
in the Peat-Mosses of Siesvig. 33 
Plates (giving representationa of up- 
wards of a thousand objects). Maps, 
and numerous other lllustratious on 
wood. 4to, cloth. 31«. 6d. 

Etlkioa ; or, the Ethios of Boobod. By 
Scotua Novantioua 8vo, cloth. 6«. 

vide Metaphyeica Nova et Vetusta. 

Evans (Qeoi^) An Essay on Aasfriology. 
By Geoi^e Evans, M. A., Hibhert 
Fellow. Published for the Hibbert 
Trustees. With 4to Tables of Assyrian 
Inscriptions. 8vo, cbth. 5a 

Evolntioiiof OhriBtianity, The. ByChailes 
Gill. Second Edition, with Disserta- 
tions in answer to Criticism. 8to, 
cloth, 12s. 

Ewald'a (Di. H.) Oommentary on the Pro- 
phets of the Old Testament Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. Com- 
plet© in 5 vok Vol L General In- 
troduction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea and 
Zakh-arya 9—11. Vol II. Tesaya, 
Obadya and Mikha. Vol III. Nahlim, 
Ssephanya, HabaqqClq, Zachfirya, 
Y^remya, VoL IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya 
xl. — Ixvi. Vol. V. and last, Haggai, 
Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index. 8vo, 
cloth. 5 vols. Each 10«. 6d. 

Oommentary on the Fsalma. Trans- 
lated by the Eev. E. Johnson, M.A. 
2 vok 8vo, cloth. Each 10«. M. 

Oommentary on the Book of Job, 

with Translation. Translated from 
the German by the Eev. J. Frederick 
Smith. 8vo, cloth. lOs. 6(f. 

Trankforter (Di. 0.) Handbook of Pali ; 
being an Elementary Grammar, a 
Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. 8vo, 
cloth. 16«. 

Tneist (Di, Jnl.) Hebrew and Ohaldee 
Lexicon to the Old Testament 4th 
Edition, improved and enlarged. Trans- 
lated by Bev. Dr. Samuel Davidson, 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 2 Is. 

Kept also half-bound morocco. 26s. 



Ooldsohmidt (H. E.) Oetman Foebri with 

the English Versions of the besC Trans- 
lators. Poems of Goethe, Schiller, 
Freiligrath, Biirger, Heine, TJhIand, 
Komer, &o. &C. Translated by Car- 
lyle, Anster, Blackie, Sir Th, Martin, 
Shelley, Lord Ellesmeie, Lord Ly tton, 
Coleridge, Longfellow, Edgar Bowring, 
Gamett, &c 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

QDEtwick (J.) and B. Harrison. Ontlinea 
of German Literature. Dedicated t<i 
Thos. Carlyle. New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 

Gfotoh (Bev. Dr. J. W.) Oodez OottonianuB. 
A Supplement to Tischendorf's Frag- 
ments in the Monumenta Sacra. Toge- 
ther with a Synopsis of the Codex. 
Facsimile. 4to, cloth. 7s, 6d, 

Qonld (Bev. S. Baring) Lost and Hostile 
Gospels. An Account of the Toledoth 
Jesher, two Hebrew Gospels eircnlat- 
ing in the Middle Ages, and extant 
Fragments of the Gospels of the first 
Three Centuries of Petrine andPauline 
Origin, Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. &d. 

Hanson (Sir H. D.) The Apostle Paul and 
the Preaching of Christianity in the 
Primitive Church. By Sir E. D. 
Hanson, Chief Justice of South Aus- 
tralia, Author of " The Jesua of His- 
tory," &c. 8vo, cloth. (Published at 
12s.) 7s. 6d. 

Hardy (B. Spenoe) Hanaal of Buddhism in 
its Modem Development. Translated 
from Cingalese MSS. 2nd Edition, 
with a complete Index and Glossary 
8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Eastern [Buddhist] Monaohiam! au 

Account of the Origin, Laws, Disci- 
pline, Sacred Writings, &c. &c. of 
the Order of Mendicants founded by 
Gotama Buddha, 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Hariri. The Aasemblies (^ Al Hariri. 
IVanslated fivm the Aiablc, with an 
Introduction and Notes. VoL I. In- 
troduction and the first Twenty- six 
Asaerablies, ByT. Chenery, Esq. 8vo, 
clolh. 10s, 
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HaonaUi. HiBtor; of tlie New Teatament 
Times. The Time of Jesua. By Dr. 
A. Haueratb, Professor of Theology, 
Heidelberg. Translated by the Revda. 
C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzei. 2 
Yols. 8to, cloth. 2I«. 

Hemans (Olioa. I.) Hiatorio and Monn- 
mental Kome. A Hajidbook for the 
Students of Classical and Christian 
Antiquities in the Italian Capital. 
Crown 8yo, cloth. 10». 6(i. 

HistoTy of HediEBTol OhiiBtiaiut; and 

Sacred Art in Italy (A.D. 900—1500). 
2 vols. Crown 8to, cloth. 18e. 

Herbert (Hon. Anberon) The Far^ of Indi- 
Tidual Liberty. The Bight and Wrong 
of Compulsion by the State. Crown 
8vo, cloth. \s. 6rf. 

Home (W.) Beligiou Life snd Thought. 
By William Home, M.A., Dundee, 
Ikaminer in Philosophy in the Uni- 
Tersity of St Andrews ; Author of 
"Reason and Revelation." Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3«. M. 

Keim'e Eiatoiy of Jesus of ITasani. Gon- 
'sidered in its connection with the 
Kational Life of Israel, and related in 
detail. Translated from the German 
by Arthur Ransom. Vol. L 2nd Edi- 
tion. Introduction, Survey of Sources, 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, 
Religious Groundwork. Vol, II. The 
Sacred Youth, Self-recognition, Deci- 
sion. Vol IIL The First Preaching, 
the Worts of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol IV. Conflicts 
and Disillusions, Strengthened Self- 
confidence, Last Efforts in Galilee, 
Signs of the approaching Fall, Beci^- 
nition of the Messiah. Vol. V. The 
Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, The 
Entry into Jerusalem, TJie Decisive 
Struggle, The Farewell, The Last Sup- 
per. Vol VL Arrest and Pseudo- 
Trial, The Death on the Cross, Burial 
and Hesurrection, The Messiah's Place 
in History. 8vo, cloth. Each 10s. 6d. 



Euenen (Dr. A.) The Beligion of lanel to 

the Fall of the Jewiah State. Trans- 
lated by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, 
3U 6d. 

Leotnies on National Religions and 

Universal Religions. (Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth." 10a. 6d. 

Loing and Huxley. Fre-Eistorio BemaiiiB 
of Caithness. By Samuel Laing, Esq., 
with !tTotes on the Human Remains 
by Th. H. Euiley, F.R.S. 150 En- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. 9s. 

Lane (E. W.) Arabia -Snglish Lexioon, 

derived from the best and most copious 

Eaatem Sources. Vols. L to VL (to 

be completed in 8 vols.). Boyal 4to. 

Each 25«. 

Vol. Vn. 4 Fascic. Edited by 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 4to. Each 6«. 

Latham (Dr. B. G.) Two Dissertationa on 

the Hamlet of Saxo-GrammatJcas and 
of Shakespear. 8vo. ha. 

LepsJuB (0. B.) Standard Alphabet foi 

reducing Unwritten Languages and 
Foreign Graphic Systems to a Uniform 
Orthography in European Letters. 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 3». 

Lettera to and turn Borne in the Years 
A.D. 61, 62, and 63. Translated by 
C.V. S. (by Sir Richard Hanson). 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Lindsay (Dr. James, H.A.) The Analytical 

Interpretation of the System of Divine 
Government of Moses. 2 vols, 12mo, 
cloth. 6* 

Lin^stio Notes on some Obscure Pre- 
fixes in Greek and Latin. (4 Farts.) 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. M. 

Maoan (B, W.) The Besmreotion of Jesus 

Christ. An Essay in three Chapters. 

PubHshed for the Hibbert Trustees. 

8vo, cloth, 5«. 

Haokay (B. W.) Sketch of the Bise and 

Progress of Christianity. 8vo, clolh. 

(Published at 10s. 6d.) 6s. 
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UalELn (Bev. Di. S. 0.) The Book tf Adun 
end Eve, also called the Conflict of 
Adam and Eve with Sataa A Book 
of the early Eaateni Clinrch. Trans- 
lated from the Ethiopie, with Notes 
from the Kufale, Talmud, Midrashim, 
and other Eaateni works. 8to, cloth. 

MasBey (Oeiald) A Sook of the Beginninga. 
Containing an Attempt to recover and 
reconetitute the lost Originea of the 
Myths and Mysteries, Types and Sym- 
bols, Eeligion and Language. 2 vols. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth. 30«. 

The Natoial QeneslB. 2 vols. Imp. 

8vo, clotL 30». 

Ifetapk/aica JTova et Vetnsta : a Return 
to Dualism. By Scotus Novanticua 
200 pp. 8vo, cloth. 6k, 

Milinda Fauho, the. Being Dialogues 
between King Milinda and the Bud- 
dhist Sage Nagaaena. I^e Pali Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. 8vo, 2U 

vide also Pali Miscellany, 

Uind, a Quarterly Review of Psychology 
andPhUosophy. Nos.l— 40. 1876-85. 
8vo, each 3s. Annual Subscription, 
poet free, 12s. 

Hiiller (Professor Uaz) Leotnres on the 

Origin and Growth of Religion, aa 

illustrated by the Religions of India. 

(Hibbert Lectures, 1878.) 8vo, cloth. 

IOj. 6rf. 

Nibelnngenlied. The Fall of the Nibel- 
ungers, otherwise the Book of Kriem- 
hild. An English Translation by W. 
N. Lettaom. Crown 8vo, clottu ?«. Sd 

Hicolson (Bev, W. M.) Olossioal Eeviaion 
ofthe Greek New Teatament Tested 
andappliedon uniform Principlea, with 
suggested Alterations of the English 
Version. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Honi8(E.)ABayTianDiotioiiftry. Intended 
to further the Study ofthe Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. 
■Vols. L to IIL 4to, cloth. Each 28^. 

O'Oniij (Bug.) Leotnies on the Social 
Life, Manners and Civilization of the 



People of Ancient Erinn. Edited, with 

an Introduction, by Dr. W.K. Sullivan. 
Numerous Wood Ei^ravings of Arms, 
Ornamente, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s, 

Oldenberg (Prof, E.) Buddha, his Life, his 
Doctrine, and bis Order, Translated 
byDr. Wm. Hoey, B.C.S. 8vo, 18s. 

vide Vinaya Pitakam, 

Pali MisoeUany, by v. Trenckner. Parti. 
The Introductory Part of the Milinda 
Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo, 4«, 

Feill (Bev. Gkoige) The Threefold Basis of 
Universal Restitution. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 

Fennethome (John) The Geometry and 
Optica of Ancient Arebitecture, illus- 
trated by Examples from Thebes, 
Athens and Rome. Folio, with 66 
Plates, some in colours. Half morocco. 
£1. 7s. 

Ferrin (B. S.) TheBeligion of Philosophy; 
or, the Unification of Knowledge. A 
Comparison of the chief Philosophical 
and Religious Systems of the World, 
made with a view to reducing the 
Categories of Thought, or the most 
general Terms of Existence, to a single 
Principle, thereby establishing a true 
Conception of God. 8vo, cloth. 16* 

Ffleiderer (0.) Paulinism : a Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian 
Theology. Translated by E. Pelers. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

The Teaching of the Apostle Paul 

and its Influence on the Development 
of Christianity. (Hibbert Lectures, 
1885.) 8vo, cloth, 10s, f>d. 

Philosophy of Eeligion. Translated 

by the Eev. Alexander Stewart, of 
Dundee. Vol I. 8vo. 

Platonis Philebus, with Introduction, 
Notes and Appendix ; together vrith 
a Critical Letter on the "Laws" of 
Plato, and a Chapter of Palseographi- 
cal Remarks, by the Hev. Dr. Chas. 
Badham, D.D. 2nd Edition, enlai^ed. 
8vo, cloth. ia. 
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FUtonii Entitydemu et Laohes, with Criti- 
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